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F F-we atteritively furvey the different tracks, thro? 
which the N of Bor axx has of late been 
purſued, we ſhall ſoon find ſufficient reaſon to conclude. 
that, however long and'cragpy the paths may be that 
lead to any other ſcience, this ſtands moſt in need of 
being ſhortened and repaired. The ſcience of Vege - 
tables may, with propriety, be divided into three 
claſſes: the firſt conſiſts of the order of their arrange- 
ment in the botanical nomenclature; the ſecond, of 
their culture ; and the third, of their properties. The 
two firſt, while they ſerve to amuſe and delight us, en- 
able us more readity to comprehend the laſt, Which is 
the only one of real importance, and which claims our 
moſt ſerious atten tis. 
However necefſary the proper arrangement of the 
various ſpecies of Vegetables may appear, it is very 
eertain, that the immenſe labours, which ſome 1:.;2 

| botaniſts hate undergone, to give us a lift of the names 

of plants, can contribute very little to the diſcovery of 
their properties, We ſhould be led to ſuppoſe, fronr 
1 1 endeavours to ſyſtematiſe this ſcience, that 
the whole of the ſtudent's purſuit was directed to ac- 


.quire the names of plants. More time has been con- 
med'in making catalogues 'of this nature, than, if 
properly applied, would have been ſufficient to 
acquire a tolerable knowledge of the ſcience, and per- 
kaps have enabled the botaniſt to diſcover, ſeveral 
new properties in the vegetable world, as yet unknown. 
Numberles efforts Have been made to impreſs diſ- 
tint ideas of each plant, without fully deſcribing 
them; but every botanical ſyſtem has hitherto failed in 
this particular, ſince nothing but a perfect deſcription 
of each can give an adequate idea. For this reaſon, 
leaving ſuch ſyſtems to the ſpeculative, I have, iff the 
following work, purſued the common method, and 
Vor. VI. B | gives 
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given a perfect account of every Vegetable in uſe, its 
roots, leaves, ſtalk, height, flower, and ſeeds, Such 
compleat diſtinctions are abſolutely neceſſary to diftin« 
guiſh one object from another, throughout every de- 
partment of Natural Hiſtory, but particularly in this, 
where the objects are ſo numerous. Izhe deviations of 
Nature are not to be reduced into ſyſtems: almoſt every 
plwBhant, even of the ſame ſpecies, has its variations, 
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this year differing, in ſome reſpects, from what it was 
1 the laſt, a | z 


I flatter myſelf, I ſhall readily be excuſed: for not 
having adopted the ſyſtems of ſome great men, in 
contradiction to nature and experience, my deſign bes 
ing, not to amuſe the ſpeculative, but to direct the in · 
duſtrious. Their attempts to reduce the names of 

lants into a ſyſtem has rendered the ſtudy more diffi, 
cult, and more ſuhject to error, than it would have 
been, if the ſtudent had only uſed his ſight for the diſ. 
tinguiſhing of plants, and his memory for regiſtering 
them. The number alſo of Vegetables, which they 
have undertaken to . pr Ins 1 equally prejudicial to 

this uſeful ſtudy, not leſs than taenty thouſand ſpecies 
having been claſſed, the mere remembering of which, 
if at all praQticable, would employ: no ſmall portion of 
the narrow limits of human life. Inſtead therefore of 
etpatiating on ſo large yet barren a field, I have taken 
care to deſcribe only ſuch. exotics, and indigenous 
ants, as are uſeful to us, either in medicine or manu 
ctures. Thoſe plants, which have been long laid 
aſide, and very ſeldom cultivated among us, I have 
deſignedly omitted, ag inconſiſtent with this. conciſe 
Gitem of Botany, in which, I flatter myſelf, the 
reader will find ſufficient amuſement. and inſtruction, 
Where I have departed from this plan, it has been 
with a view to preſerve the deſcription. of a plant, 
which, though now perhaps entirely neglected, may. 
one day, when its virtues ſhall I Perfectly known, | 
be thought worthy, of attention. | RES. 

Let us then, without paying any regard to ſyſtema- 
tical arrangement, treat this ſubject in the manner | 
of the ancients, ſuch as Pliny and Ariftorle. Thoſe, i 
that have been already uſeful to mankind, we porn |; 
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INTRODUCTION wi 
ke | particular, care minutely to-deſcribe; and leave 
poſterity and chance to find out the uſes of others now 
unnoticed. But, before we proceed in this underta- 
king, it may not be improper to take a ſurvey of Vege· 
bles in general. Did 5 1 5 ahmen — * 7 
In ͤ eve vegetable roduction, we may conſider ei- 
ther the ed, the * the leaf, the bark, the ſtalk, 
the pith, and the: flower: all which are neceſſary in 

arrying on the buſineſs of vegetation, and tranſmit- 
ting the ſpecies, from ſeaſon to ſeaſon, without inter- 
ruption. Though the principles of vegetation reſide 
in every part of the plant, yet we generally find greater 
proportions of oil in the more elaborate and exalted 
parts of Vegetables, that is, in the ſeed. As this con- 
tains the rudiments of the future Vegetables, it was 

neceſſary that it ſnould be well ſtored with principles, 
that would preſerve the ſeed from putrefaction, and 
tend to promote vegetation, When the ſeed is ſown, 
in a few days, it imbibes ſo much moiſtare as to ſwell, 
and thus it produces the radicle, or incipient root, 
with ſome force, which, when ſhot into the ground, 
imbibes nouriſhment from thence, and what it re- 
ceives becomes, in a ſhort time, the chief ſupply of 
future growth. When the root is thus far grown, it 
2 with nouriſhment, till this, by ex- 
panding and growing thinner, turns to green leaves, 
which are of ſuch importance to the incipient plant, 
that it periſhes, and will not thrive, if they are pul- 
led off; but when the plant is ſo far come to maturity, 
as to have branches and expanded leaves to draw up 
nouriſhment, the ſeminal leaves, being no longer uſe- 
ful, ſoon periſh, their perſpiration being immediately 
impeded by the newly produced leaves that overſhadow 
them, and their ſap being drawn away by the larger 
channels of the upper foliage. 
As the plant advances in flature, the firſt, ſeeond, 
third, and fourth order of lateral branches ſhoot out, 
each lower order being larger than thoſe immediately 
above them, not only on account of their having a 
longer time to grow, but becauſe, being inſerted in 
larger parts of the trunk, and nearer the root, which 
45 the grand ſupply, they are provided with greater 
n „ plenty 
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ami INTRODUCTION. 
plenty of ſap : hence we frequently” ſee trees beauti- 
tally: tapering to che t•oa .d {ht 
As ſoon as the circulation of the blood in animals 
was diſcovered, botaniſts began to think, from the 
analogy there was between all the works of Nature, 
that the ſame circulation muſt alſo prevail in Vegetables; 
and ſome have actually undertaken to prove, that the 


ſiap firſt riſes to the tops of trees by means of the pith, 
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and then deſcends to the root by the bark, with the 
ſwifteſt motion. That great naturaliſt, Dr. Hales, un- 
dertook, by experiments, to confute this opinion; but, 
without entering into a detail of that gentleman's opi- 
nion, or that of Mr. Du Hanel, thus far we may 
venture to conclude, as a certain fact, that there is a 
conſtant flow of juices through every plant, the root 
furniſhing it with great quantities, while the leaves, 
ſpreading an exte ſurface to the ſun, have their 
moiſture attracted in very large quantities; and, when 
the influence of his beams no longer eontinue, they at 
night act as ſponges, and imbibe the humidity of the 
air. Thus we ſee, chat the leaves are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in the works of vegetation: they, like young 
animals, are furniſhed with inſtruments to ſuck it 
from thence, and, beſides this, they. ſeparate and 
carry off the redundant watery fluid, which, by bei 
long detained, ; would turn rancid; and become fag 
$0 the Plant. 53.4 1.22004 ett 6099} ie 21%. 53764 
As the leaves are found to exhale moiſture, ſo they 
are known to imbibe nouriſhment from the air. The 
acid and ſulphureous ſpirit, with which the air abounds, 
is thence extracted by the leaves of plants: ſo that it 
3s pre bable, the moſt exalted and aromatic principles 
of Vegetables are derived from this ſource, rather than 
from the groſſer watery fluid of the ſap. Leaves are 
found to perform, in ſome. meaſure, the ſame office 
for the ſupport of vegetable life, that the lungs of ani- 
mals do for the ſupport of vegetable life; but, as 
plants have not the power of contracting or dilating 
the cheſt, their inſpirations will depend wholly on the | 
alternate changes of the air. The vine is known, 
irom ropeated experiments, to draw but little watery | 
nutriment from the earth by its roots, and * — 
r SS: & . Imbibes 
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IH imbibes greater quintities of dew, impregnated with 


air by night, from whence it derives its richneſs of 
flavour. It is probable, that this may de the reaſon, 
why plants in hot countries abound more with fige aro- 
matic principles, than northern Ve etables: the for- 
mer chiefly extract their juices from the air by the leaf, 
the latter theirs from the earth Wc 
Nothing can exceed the regularity, with which leaves. 
are placed on every plant; hüt the care, which Nature 
ſeems to take of the young ſhoots when budding, ſtill 
deſerves greater admiratien'; for the moſt tender ſhoots 
are ever nouriſhed by thofe, which have acquired a 
greater degree of ſtrength. Beſides this, the leaf, as 
every one knows, Bas two different ſurfaces : the 
upper, which feems more ſmoath and poliſhed ; the. 
lower, in which the ribs are more prominent, and of, 
28 the colour of a paler green, The cauſe of this diffe- 
3X rence. has not a little puzzled the Botaniſts of every 
age: perhaps, the upper poliſhed fürface, from its 
poſition, being more expoſed to the external injuries of 
the air and rain, is thus formed rather to defend the 
lower part, in which, probably, the attractixe powers 
may refide. In this manner, the leaves of trees con- 
tribute to improve the flavour of the fruits, and regu- 
„„ „ , 6-4 
de aſſiduity of Nature, in the production of grow - 
ing plants, is not greater, than her care to preſerve 
the ſeeds, which are to propagate the future Vegetables. 
The curious expanſion of bloſſoms and flowers ſcem to 
be appointed by Nature, not only to protect, but alio 
do convey nouriſhment to the embryo ſee , and tae 
a froits in general ſerve to fupply the feeds with moiſture, 
ben trees ſtand thick together in woods or groves, 
the lower branches, being ſhaded by theſe of the 
neighbouring trees, can ler. are little, and imbibe leſs, 
on which account they periſi; but the top branches, 
being expoſed to a free air, perſpire plentifully, and 
by this means drawing the ſap to the top, advance in 
height rather than extent. Br. Hales compares a tree 
to a complicated engine, which has as many different 
powers of attraction, as it has arms or branches, cach 
drawing from their common fountain of life, the root. 
"Da B 3 The 
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The wender the plant, the greater is its power of at- 
tre Eon ; but, as it grows older, the bells of circus 
lation become more rigid, it ceaſes to puſh out its 
tender branches, and the whole plant, from the ri-. 
gidity of age, acquires its greateſt degree of hardneſs, 


when it ceaſes to vegetate. TPP * pits 
Though fruits in general are the moſt inconſiderate 
agents in promoting the work of vegetatian, being, 
as is commonly ſuppoſed, . only dettined to. 8 
ſeed with proper moiſture and nouriſnment; yet, with, 
reſpect to man, they make the moſt uſeful and pleaſing, 
part of vegetable productions. Their general proper- 
tics, as conſtituting a part of our food, may be conſi- 
dered as ariſing from their different degrees of matu- 
Ti In general, while unripe, they may be conſide- 
red as aſtringent, and in ſome meaſure partaking of 
the qualities of the bark of their reſpective trees: 
when come to a ſufficient degree of maturity, they cool 
and attenuate; but, from too great a power: in theſe 
reſpeQs,. they often bring on te that are fatal in 
warm climates, where their juices are poſſeſſed of thoſe. 
qualities much more than with us. In our climates, 
towever, this ſeldem happens, and they probably do 
not make a ſufficient part 0 nen 
As to the increaſe of plants, ſome proceed from ſeeds, 
only, others from ſeeds and ſuckers; as tulips, for in- 
ſtance, which have ſeeds. in their piſtils, and a large 
quantity of ſmall ſackers, which riſe, in a numerous, 
progeny, round the parent plant. Some are propa- 
gated and brought to perfection by E which are 
no more than ſmall branches of the. fineſt, ſort artfully, 
inſerted in an aperture, made in the wood. or bark of 
{ome wild or ordinary plant; while others are multi - 
plied by ſlips. The ſtrawberry plant throws out two 
Fab fibres on each fide, the knots whereof take root 
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in the earth, and become ſo many new ſtems, The 
branch of a vine bowed down, and thruſt into the earth, 
ſhoots out fibres through the knots that lie buried and 
concealed ; cut the branch off where it joins with the 
ſtock, and the other end, which riſes out of the ground, 
becomes a new vine. In ſhort, there are plante, which 
N 0 1 Are ITT) Mont a: proceed 
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proceed from little ſlips or twigs of trees, when ſet in 
the ground, without any other manual operation. 
I)here is no difficulty in accounting for the two firſt ; 
becauſe a ſeed; or a feed and a ſucker, contain in them 
a ſhoot, or a minute plant complete. The graft, like- 
wiſe, containing its buds for leaves, as well-as frait:, 
the ſap, when it flows into it, not only gives, but diſco- 
vers what the graft contains. Let us now proceed to 
what at firſt ſight ſeems more difficult to be accounted 
for, the encreaſe from ſlips of trees, When we ſet a 
flip into the ground, the Fi, which overflows it, puts 
ſome of thoſe ſhoots in motion, which are to produce 
new branches. The little ſuckers, which expand them- 
felves on each fide, are, by the preſſure of the earth 
upon them, prevented from riſmg with eaſe into the 
air. The juice, which aſcends into the ſtem, coming 
afterwards to flow back, and deſcend upon the ſame 
fuckers in the earth, take their courſe downwards in- 
ſtead of upwards, and become roots inſtead of branches. 
From whence we may conclude, that the ſtem gives only 
a paſſage to the ſap and the air, and that the ſap and 
ar give nutriment and motion to all the ſhoots ; that 
thefe ſhoots are produced before-hand, and are perhaps 
wrapped up in one another, as they were from the 
beginning of the world, for the benefit and advantage 
of mankind through the ſueceſſion of all ages. 

We muſt not quit our confiderations on Velde, 
| without paying particular reſpect to flowers, which are 
formed to pleaſe us, and for our delight have received 
their amiable appearances : no eye but ours can enjoy 
their beauties: common animals never ſeem to be af- 
fected with pleaſure when they behold them, nor do 
they ever ſtop to contemplate their wonders, The) 
confound them with the common herbage of the field, 
r..ey trample on the moſt beautiful of the tribe, and 
| are perfectly inſenſihle of this ornament of the earth. 
Whereas man, amidſt a crowd of objects and riches. 
that ſurround him, diſtinguiſhes and purſues the 
flowers with a peculiar complaiſance.. | 
Flowers have likewiſe an agreeable correſpondence 
with our eyes, and a ſet of powerful attractions that 
invite us to approach them. Whenever we gather 
B 4 them, 
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them, they preſent us with new perſections, in. pro. 
portion to our regarding them with nearer attentions 
The greateſt part of them not only regale our view 


with the beauty and arrangement of their colours, but 


gently delight our ſmell with an iſite perfume ; 
and, when they have gratified our ſenſes with an inno- 
cent ſatisfaftion, the mind ſtill diſcloſes wonders in 
them, which raviſh its faculties. _ - 

When we carefully ſurvey the ſtructure of a flower, 
in order to diſcover its relation with the ſeed, we al- 
ways find cne or more incloſures appointed for the 
recepticn of the ſemen. Around that incloſure is a {et 
of chives ſuſtaining ſeveral packets of powder, which 
they ſcatter on all parts. The whole is encom paſſed 
with an empale ment, or ſoft robe, that unfolds and 
cloſes, with a kind of -precaution, according. to the, 
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diſpoſition of the air. All theſe things convince us, 
that theſe parts, which are diſpoſed with ſo much art 
and regularity, and wither round the incloſure, when. 
the ſeed is formed, are inſtrumental in the generation 
of that ſeed, _ 4 | N 
It is difficult to conceive, how far the deſign, to de- 
light man with the beauty and profuſion of flowers, 
has heen extended. Their multitudes a real prodigy, 
and we are led to imagine, that they had been com- 
manded to ſpring beneath every ſtep we take. They, 
rear their heads on the lofty tops of trees, and are dif- 
fuſed through the herbage that creeps along the earth; 
they embelliſh che valleys and the mountains, and the 
meadows are enamelled with their colours; they are 
gathered from the ſkirts of woods, make their ap- 
pearance even in deſerts, and the earth is a garden en- 
tirely covered with their bloom. The proſpect they 
afford us is ſo pleaſing, that the generality of thoſe 
arts, which are ambitious to pleaſe, ſeem moſt ſucceſs- 
ful when they borrow the aſſiſtance of flowers: ſculp- 
ture imitates them in its ſoſteſt ornamente, architecture 
courts the embelliſhments of leaves and feſtg ons on 
thoſe columns and fronts, which would otherwiſe be too 
naked: the richeit embroideries are little more than 
foliage and flowers; the moſt magnificent ſilks are al- 
moſt covered With theſe charming forms, and are 
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I ought beautiful in proportion” as they reſemble the 
IT lively tinge of natural flowers. 


Flowers ate hot only intended to beautify” the earth 


WM with their Mining colours, but the greateſt part of 


chem, in orderto render the entertainment more ex- 
quiſite, diffuſe à fragrance that perfumes alk the air 


around us; and it ſrould:feem as if 'they were ſollici- 


tous to reſerve their odours for the morn and evening, 
when walking is moſt agreeable; but their fweets are 
very faint during the heat of the day, when we viſit 
theth the leaſt. Let ub etideavonr to accbunt for this. 
The ſap is perpetually tranſpiring through the 
flowers, in proportion to the ſun's warmth. "Theſe fine 


g pirits, which are the eſſenee and aromatic parts of the 


flowers, are eaſily diſperſed through an air rarified by 
heat, and affect the ſmell ba fare at that time; but 
tkeir diſſipatian is much abated, when the air is con- 
denſed by the return of night. The action of the fun, 
by which they are diffuſed, is too weak, in the 3 : 
and evening, to ſcatter them to any conſiderable diſ- 


tance, and it is then that the reunion of theſe ſpirits: 


affect us with the ſtrongeſt impreſſions. The evapora- 
tion of theſe minute particles. forms an atmoſphere: 
around the flower, which is diſſipated or condenſed, as 
the action of the ſun is more or leſs intenſe. | 
This is a demonſtration, that the ſpirit of flowers are 
diſperſed in proportion to the ſun's action upon them; 
but we will not confine ourſelves to this particular: in 
the ſtudy of natural chings, true philoſophy is never 
limited to the contemplation of their mechaniſm, but 
extends its eurioſity to the benefits they produce. We 
are eaſily ſenſible of the intercourſe that appears be- 
tween the flowers, the a ir, and the ſun beams; and can 
we poſſibly be unacquainted with that goodneſs, which 
is ſo attentive to make this correſpondence advantageous: 


to man ? Providence has not only enamelled his way 


with flowers, for the entertainment of his view, but 
has taken t᷑are to embalm and purify the air he breathes, 
by ſhedding the nobleſt perfumes in his paſſage. 

Their ſervices, however, are not limited to the fight 
and ſmell, for other ſenſes may derive advantages from 
them, They ſupply us with paſtes to enrich our de- 
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erts,: 2nd preſent us, wich powders to perfume our 
wardrotes ; they afford us delicate ſyrups, and even 
remedies to relieve us when we are indiſpoſed; violets, 
jonquils, and peach. bloſſoms, roſes, jeſſamines, car- 
nations, and eſpecially orange flowers, accommodate 
us with eonſerves, and a variety of conſections, toge- 
ther with eſſences and diſtilled waters, that continue to 
us the enjoyment of the odours, and other uſeful qua- 


lities of flowers, when they have long ceaſed to be in 


ſeaſon, | ves" * 4 N 69 eien e ere n 
Upon the whole, we may undoubtedly. draw this; 
concluſion, that every Vegetable and flower, however 
lightly and inſignificantly cuſtom and taſte may have 
taught us to behold it, affords us an ample field of ad- 

iration, and cannot fail to inſpire us with the higheſt 
eſteem and veneration for the great Author of Nature, 
who has created and formed ſo many things for our uſe 


and amuſement. 
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2 PART I. 


Of F ortign Vegetables, and their Roots, Barks, m 5 
Leaves, Flowers, F ruiis, r Refins, Gums, aud 
concreted Juice. | 2 


CHAP. b. 
07 Roore, 


HE CALAMUS AROMATICUS,, 
or Acorus Yerus, is a ſweet ſmelling flag. 
T It has: a long, oblique, knotty root, 
"2 about as racer a _ 1 _—_ 
** little compre when it is of a: 
| whitſh 4 he colour ; but afterwards, 
turns of a. reddiſh yellow. It is white and: ſpongy: 
within, has a ſharp bitteriſh aromatic taſte, with a 
diſtant reliſh of that of 3 and a fragrant. aro- 
matic ſmell. 

From the root, that lies near the. ſurface of theearth,, 
there ariſe leaves, ſome of which are a cubit in length, 
others half as much, and its. peculiax characteriſtie is 
a ſimple elegant iulns, with leaves like the aromatic 
flower de luce. They are ſharp at the point, of a plea- 
ſant green, ſmooth, and above a quarter of an inch 
broad. They have fix petals, which are blunt, hot= 
low, looſe, thick above, and truncated below. There 
are fix. thickiſh filaments, a little longer than the e 
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rolla. The antherz are thickiſh, and join to the de- 
dymæ. The germen is eibbods, tongifh, : and hey 
is nd ſtyle; but che Aa is a promihent point. 


capſula is ſhort, triangular, and conſiſts of three cells. 
The feeds are of an los dval“. 


The INDIAN ACORUS, by ſome called the true 
Aſan Calamut Aromalicus, has a root not unlike the 
| former, but more tender and of a leaſanter ſmell z the 

taſte is bitteriſh, but not diſagreeable. It is found both 
in the Faf and We:/-Ingies, and is in ſhape much like 
the former. It is recommended for inciding cold 
humours, and ſome pretend it is good againſt poiſons. 

ANGELICA is placed by Ray among the umbellife- 
rous herbs. with a ſhorter ſeed. The flower, according 
to Linneus, f is a large convex umbella, and, the univer- 
fal corolla is uniform; but the proper conſiſt of five 
oval concave petals, that are nearly equat to each 
other. There are five ſimple filaments, and roundiſh 


3 antheræ. The germen 1s beneath the receptacle; there 


are two ſimple erect ſtyles of the length of the corolla, 
and the-#igmata are capitated. - The fruit is oval, ob- 
long, ſtreaked, and may he feparated into two parts. 
There are two oval, oblong ſeeds, convex and ſtreaked 
on the one ſide; ud (die hes plac Tube root is 
three digits thick, with many fibres, black. and wrink- 
led on the ounlide, but within, white, loft, juicy, 
ſharpiſh and ditteriſh. The ſtalk grows to two cubits 
and upwards in height, and is hollow, full of branches, 
with large leaves . thoſe of meadow / ſmallage, but 
much ſharper. The dried root is brought to us from 
Bohemia, the Alps, and the Pyreneer. The beſt is 
thick,” of a duſſ y colour 3 whitiſh within, and 
with a moſt fragrant ſmell, a little inclining to muſk: 
and of an acrid aromatic taſte. The roots brought 
ſtom Spain are now very ſeldom preſcribed upon any; 
occaſion. Q Our own candid Angelica roots are well 
e n to Ru one as a ſweetmeat. 


n | ANTHORA,! 
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The A keription of this: flower - is from Linnent, whoſe + 


terms cannot be properly , tranſlated into Engliſd, but the | 


learned . will * 1 chem. 
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.- ANTHORA, in Englißb, Mont 5-hood, or wholeſome 
Wolf's Bare, is the Aconitum of Tournefert.  Theflowes 
has five unequal petals ſet oppoſite to each other in 
paire, the uppermoſt of Which is galeated with its 
back turned upward, the point ſharp, and reflected 
towards the baſe. The two on the hides are broad, 
roundiſh and connivent; but the lowermoſt two are 
oblong, and turned downwards Phe. colour is of a 
paliſn yellow, and the piſtil turns to a fruit, in which. 
are collected, as into a head, coruicùlated membrana- 
ceous ſheaths, full of angular wrinkled blackiſh ſeeds. 
The plant is generally about nine inches high, and 
ſometimes it is above a cubit, witli à ſingular ſtiff an- 
alar hairy ſtalk, on which the leaves are ſet alternate» 
ly, are whitiſh below, and have a bitteriſh taſte. . The 
virtues of this plant are uncertain, and ſome think: 
the uſe of it 15 dangerous. 
' ARISTOLOCHIA is of ſeveral kinds, as the raund, 
the long, the clematitis, and the flender:- Ariſtolo- 
thia Rotunda; or Round Birthwort,\ according to Lin- 
nus, has a ſingle unequal | petal, with a ventricous: 
baſe, and conſiſts of an oblong tube of a hexagon 
cylindrick ſhape and abroad edge, extended down - 
wards like a long tongue. There are ſoc antheræ 
joined to the lower part of the ſtigmata, and the ger- 
men is oblong, angular, and under the receptacle. 
There is ſcarce any ſtxle, and the ſtigma is roundiſh, 
concave, and divided into fix parts. The capſula is; 
large, hexangular, and confiſting of fix cells. There 
are many flat ſeeds, and the fruit is round. It conſiſts 
of a great number of ſtalks proceeding from a ſingla 
root, which are a cuhit high, and the leaves are placed 
alternately on the ſtalks almoſt without any pedicle... 
They are roundiſn, of a duſky green colour, and as ijt 
were embrace the ſtalks. The flowers: proceed from 
the wings, the root is tuberoſe, ſolid, three inches 
thick, roundiſh, wrinkled, with a; few fibres duſay 
on the outſide, of a paliſh yellow within, and cover- 
ed with a thick bark 2 the taſte is acrid, aromatic, 
| and hitteriſm. Dag 310 21.3 to nig bal 
_. ARISTOLOCHIA LONGA, hng Birthworg han t 
e fanig fort of flower as the former, only it is of a 
| | 54 8k whitiſh 
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whitiſh green colour within, and outwardly of an herba- 

ceous colour. The fruit is terminated like a top, and 
when it is ripe-it gapes, ſhowing: a broad reddiſh ſeed, 
which at length turns to a duſky colour. The root is 
oblong and about an inch thick, though ſometimes it 
grows to the thickneſs of a man's arm; it is wrinkled, 
and of a duſky colour without, but within it is yel- 
Toe and the- taſte is ſomewhat more faint than — 
' ARISTOLOCHIA. .CLEMATIT. 18 bas a long 
creeping root, divided into feveral fibres; it is ſeldom. 
thicker-than a gooſe: quill, is duſky without, and yel- 
lowiſh within; and has a bitter taſte, with a ſmell 
ſtronger than the former. The ſtalks are a cubit in 
length, and are rounder, harder, and ſtronger than 


5 _ thoſe of the former; likewiſe the leaves are larger, full 


of veins, and of a pale green colour, With longer pedi- 
Ces than the rell. The flowers are pale, ſhaped. 
lake thoſe of: reund Biribwort, but leſs, and the fruit 
is like that of lang Birthwort, but bigger, they being of; 
the ſize of ſmall: apples; likewiſe the ſeeds are larger. 
7 ARIS TOLOC HLA TENUIS, Sender Birthwort,, 
otherwiſe called P;#lochia, has a root which conſiſts of 
long ſlender filaments, meeting in one head of a yel-/ 
 lownfh colour, with an aromatic ſmell, and an acrid; 
bitter taſte. "The: ſtalks. are about nine inches high, 
and ſlender. They are angular and ſtreaked, and full. 
of branches, with the leaves more pointed than the? 
 reund Birthwort, but leſs: wrinkled, and a little finu<. 
ous on the edges. The flowers are like thoſe of the: 
"round Biribauort, but leſs, and ſometimes black; but 
at others they are of an herbaceous: yellowiſh - colour,. 
wah fruit tike thoſe of the e —— ade 
ripe, th e at the next the 1 and the: 
| —— — . — 
All the kinds are reckoned to be openin en 
cleanſing, and ſome efteem. the round fort as beſt, 
They are ſaid. to be good againſt catarrhs and diſor- 
ders of the hreaſt from groſs humours; as alſo againſt 
wind, pains of te cholic, an obſtru&ions of the 
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3 L SEHEN ALBUM, oi Beben, is a root which is 
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W brought to us in pieces about as thick as a man's finger x 
of an aſn colour without, with a eontracted wrinklec 
ſurface, but pale and pulpy within, and of an acrid 


taſte . 4: i UE: 1 Wiſe 
BEHEN RUBRUM, ed Beben, is a root brought to 
us in pieces like jalap, and is dry, thick, and of a 
{ . blackiſh red colour, with a taſte and ſmell like the for- 
mer, but more-faintiſh.' ” They are both brought from 
Syria and other places. It has a long geniculated root 
without hairy fibres, and is creeping like Liquorice, 
which it reſembles: both in ſhape and thickneſs; but it 
1s whiter on the inſide. ee een eee 
BUT UA, or Pareira brawva, is a Brafilian plant, 
and the root is woody, hard, contorted, duſky, and 
wrinkled without, as well lengthways as circularly ;_ 
within it is of a duſky yellow, and ſeems to be inter- 
woven with various fibres ; fo that when it is cut tranſ- 
verſely, they appear like ſo many concentric circles, 
with ſeveral rays or fibres reaching from the center to 
the circumference.' It is without fmel}, but of a bit». 
teriſh taſte, with-a ſweetneſs not unlike liquorice. It 
is as thick as a man's finger, and ſometimes as a 
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It is good in ulcers of the bladder and kidnies, and, 
when mixed with a little balſam of eapivi, it wilt cer- 
tainly cure them. Some ſay it is An excellent remedy 
im a moiſt aſthma, and the yellow jaundice. The doſe 
is: from twelve grains to thirty in ſubſtance ; and from 
two drams to three in decoctio ß. 


CARLINA, or Camelion allus of the ſhops, is a 


root a palm or two in length, and of the thicknefs of a 


man's thumb; it is red without, and has a ſurface 
= which ſeems to have been corroded; it is white within, 
wich an aerid aromatic taſte, and a fragrant fmeM., It 
is brought from the Ah, and Pyrences, and ſhould be 
choſen freſh, dry, and not carious. 2 85 
| -<CASUMUNAR is an Baft- Indian root, and is tube- 
0 roſe. It is thicker than à man's thumb, and is cut 
Into tranſverſe pieces q ĩt is marked on the ſurface with. * 
circles like galangal, and is a little geniculated. It ia 
alk eolovred Without, yellowiſh within, with a ſaba- 


naceous, geniculated, heavy, woody root, beſet. with 
oy red, but within of a. reddiſh White. The: taſte: 


ſmell ; if it is good, it ſeems: to be fat and unQuous. 


of, a darker colour without, and redden within. | 
7 4 


ſtrengtſiens the ſtömach, helps digeſtion, and diſcuſſes 
wind z i is, alſo uſed by ſome in malignant fevers. 


omote a disphorcſis. ST 
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d THE: NATURAL HISTORY 
erid, bitteriſh, aromatic taſte, What plant this de. 
longs. to is uncertain ; however, it is ſaid to ſtrengthen 
the nerves; refreſh the ſpirits, corroboxate the ſtomach, 
and repel; wind. It is,. given in. ſubſtance from ten 
grains to thirty, and the tincture from twenty drops to 
thirty. The extract is alſo given from ſix grains to fif- 
teen; but the chief uſe, made of it is to help digeſtion 
and diſpel wind. r 


* 
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N F LET INS be 4G 4321 I in 
CHINA. is a long root, and is ſo ealled: fram the; 
place it is brought from. However, there are now. 
two ſorts, one of Which. is brought from the Za, and, 
the other from the W/t-Indies. It is a chick arundli- 


unequal tubercles, and the cblaur without is of a duſ- 


while freſh. is a little acrid, but when dry it has a mall. 
degree: of an earthly aſtringent taſte, and without, 


* 


when chewed. - The plant to which it belongs is called. 
the, rough. Chineſe ſmilax, or bind weed. The. medi-, 
cinal ule of this root is now but little regarded. The- 
American. China differs from the former, only it being. 
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[3 1 
-ONTRAYERVA is a root an inch or two in- 
length, and about, balf an inch chick, and is k notty 
on The outlide ; it is hard, thick, reddiſh, or blackiſh, 
without, wrinkled, and the protuberances are, as id 
„ere; covered with ſcales; it has alſo many lender 
filaments,. or threads, hut wäthin it is pale, and bas a, 
fomewhat aſtringent bitteriſh taſte, with a ſweet ſort. 
of, acrimony when it has been held long in the mouth. 
The tuberoſe part. is, only to be choſen z for, the fila 
męnts. are of. no value. It grows in ſeveral. parts of- 
the We/ts ladies, and 1s brought to us from Shain. It 


is a mild alexipharmic, and has; been counted excel - 


4 5 


t againſt: all forts of | coagulating poiſons. It 


Lhe. doſe is generally a ſcruple.; hut it may be; givens: 
to a dram aud upwards../ It is certain very good to 
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COSTUS is by authors ſaid to be of various kinds; 
put that in uſe with us is the ſweet Coſtus of the ſhops, 
and is brought from the Z4/t- Indies. It is cut into ob- 


= Jong pieces, which are about the thickneſs of a man s. 


mumb; which are light and porous, but hard and 


| brittle, and a little refinous. Sometimes it is whitiſh, 


Wand ſometimes. of a yellowiſh aſh colour, with an acrid 
aromatic bitteriſli taſte ; but the ſmell is fragrant, and 
not unlike that of violets. It is ſaid to attenuate viſeid 
humours, to promote expectoration, and is by ſome 
reckoned a cephalic, as well as to be good for promot 
ing a diaphoreſis and urine; but it is very ſeldom uſed. 
. . CURCUMA, Tumeric, is a root brought from the 
Eaft-Indies, and is oblong, ſlender, tuberoſe, knotty, 
and of a yellow / or ſaffron colour; the taſte is ſubacrid 
and bitteriſh, with a-ſmellilike that of ginger, but 
weaker. It is a very uſeful root to the dyers; and, as it. 
is very much in requeſt, there is ſearee a garden in the 


Ea, Indies where it is not cultivated: they uſe it 


with their victuals as a fort of Apice. It is recom- 
mended. againſt obſtxuctions of the lungs, liver, ſpleen, 
meſentery, and womb; but its principal virtue is againſt 
the jaundice, in which it is looked upon as a ſpecific. 
It is given in ſubſtance from a ſeruple to a dram, and 
in inſuſon to two drama 0, 2 
_ CYPERUS LONG, long Cyperuſi, is a long ſlender 
krotty contorted root, not eaſily broken; it is blackiſh. 
without, and whitiſh within; and of a ſweet ſubacrid 
aromatic taſte, with a flagrant ſmell like that of nard. 
It is generally brought to us ſrom 1zaly, and care ſnould- 
be taken that it has a lively ſmell, and is not carious. 
There is another root called round Cyperuſt, which has. 
been brought from. the Levant, and is a roundiſ and 
turbinated root, of the ſize and ſhape of an olive. It is 
rough, ſtreaked, reddiſh without, and ſometimes black 3 
but it is white, within, and there are ſeveral fibres de- 
ending from a ſingle head. The ſmell and taite are the 
ame as the former, Many virtues have been attributed 
to it; but in the preſent. practiee it is ſeldom uſed. 
Dic TAMNUS CRETICUS, - Di#tany of Crete, is a 
kind of Origany, and is now only uſed in venice treacle; 
it is brcught' to us from Candy, and. is ſaid to grow 
NG te mount 
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mount Jaa. There is another ſort called avhite Ditta- 
zy, which is a fort of Praxinella, now of ſome uſe 
in many parts of Europ. The root, or rather bark 
of the root, is thickiſh, white, and is generally brought 
to us wrapped up in the ſame manner as cinnamon; it 
is of a bitteriſh taſte with a little aeridity, and has a 
fragrant, and pretty ſtrong ſmell when freſh, It is 
ſaid to be an alexipharmic, to promote ſweat and urine, 
to kill worms, and to reſiſt putre faction. The doſe is 
from half a dram to two drams in ſubſtance, and in 
ufufion to an ounce. ES e Wehe F. 
DoORONCUM ROMANUM, Roman Nolfibane, 
is a tuberoſe root full of knots and tubercles, which are 
hardly fo big as ſmall hazel nuts; it is yellowiſn with 
out, and whitiſh within, and the taſte is ſweetiſh, clam- 
my, and a little ſtyptic. It is brought to us from the 
A. As the qualities of this root are not perfectly 
known,” it is not adviſeable to admit it into practier. 
GALANGA MINOR, he lar Galangal, is x 
tuberoſe, knotty, geniculated root, and is divided into 
branches, as well as encompaſſed: with circular rings; 
is uneven, hard, ſolid, and about as thick as the little 
finger; of a duſky colour without, and reddiſh within; 
with an acrid, aromatic, bitter, pungent taſte, burning 
the mouth like pepper or ginger, and has an aromatic 
or fragrant ſmell while it is freſh: it is uſed in the 
Eaft-Indies as a ſpice. It is a warm ſtomachic bitter, 
and is given to promote digeſtion. It is good to dif- 
cuſs wind, and in all diſorders that proceed from a 
weak ſtemach. The doſe is from fifteen grains to thir- 
ty in ſubſtance, and from half a dram to two drams in 
infüſe n Md fe e 130 046. ee 
; GENTIANA, Gentian, is a root ſometimes a foot 
in length, and near an inch in diameter, but ſometimes 
more; it is duſky on the outhde, but of a yellowiſh 
red within, and a taſte intenſely bitter; likewiſe the 
fubſtance is a little ſpongy. It grows among the Alps, 
Pyrenees, and other mountains, and is brought to us 
from Germany. Not many years ago there was a poi- 
fonous root fold inftead of Gentian ; but it may be 
readily diftinguiſhed from it, it being of a whitiſh co- 
lour within, and without its bitter taſte, W | 
rt $7575] ; ually 
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MT wually preſcribed as à bitter to ſtrengthen the Wensch, 


ie help digeſtion.” The doſe is "from half a dam 
de two dem. 


 CLYCYRRHIZA, . is a root extremely 


4 770 — known almoſt to every body. The ſtalks riſe to 


ITE three or four cubits in height, and are divided into ſe- 
veral branches, with roundiſh leaves of a faint green 
colour. They ſtand upon the ſtalks by pairs, that is, 
| 3 on each ſide, e. n. the end there is one that is 
le. The flowers are papilionaceous, ſmall; blueiſh, 
— at the top diſpoſed as it were into a ſpike. The 
ſtil chat rife from the calyx turns into a reddiſh pod, 
pi an inch long, which has two valves and a fin 2 
cell — ſeeds, which are ſmall, hard, 
and in the ſhape of kidnies. | 
\ Liquortce graws ſpontaneoully in Spirin, Tra; OY 
| and Germany, and is alſo common with us in Zrglard, - 
== Theroottemperates ſalt acrid humours, and is good in 
= <ics/ca of the breaſt. It is often prefcribed in d-coc- 
tions, as well to appeaſe the heats of the fluids as to 
abate:their acrimony. As for the doſe, jt is not eaſily 
determined; for it is uſually chewed by children in largo 
quantities, without 5 bad conſequence. The in- 
ſpiſſated juice, which is brought — Spain, is of a 
blackiſh colour, and is — called Span liquo- 
rice 2 it has the fame virtue as the root, but ſtronger. 
HELLEBORUS ALBUS, ite Hellebore, is an ob- 
long tuberoſe root, ſometimes as thick as the thumb, 
duſky without, and white within, with a great noinder 
of whitiſh fibres; the taſte is acrid, a little bitteriſn, 
ſubaſtringent, difagreeable and nauſeous. The inward. 
ule is not very ſafe; nor indeed the outward; for when 
the powder is applied to an iſſue it will occaſion violent 
purging. When talen inwardly, it is a ſtrong eme 
tic, and has been obſerved ſometimes to occaſion con- 
vulfions and other terrible diſorders. However, in 
deſperate caſes, it may be ſometimes ventured upon, 
particularly againſt madneſs; and the doſe in this diſ- 
eaſe is a ſcruple: it ought rere to be uſed with. che 
utmoſt caution. 
HELLEBORUS NIGER, Black Hellebore, 110 dae 
Ine root, from which as a head many 2D 
Ang; 
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© hang, which are thick and black without, but white 1 


much ſaſer than the former, and is accounted a proper 7 
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9 £6ns of an acrid bitteriſh taſte; the ſmell while 
reſh is exceeding ſtrong. The lawand uſe of this is 


purge. againſt melancholic and atrabilarious diforders. 
It acts particularly on the trait gut, ee reaſon it 
. the piles. 

HERMODACTILUS, See is a Shad. tube- 
roſe triangular root, or rather in the ſhape of half a 
- heart, i it being flat on one fide, and tuberoſe on the other, 
terminating as it were in a point; it is reddiſh without, | 
white within, and is eaſily. reduand: into a meal by 
pounding; j it is of a clammy ſweetiſn taſte, with a 
gere acrimony. Hermodactyls are always dried when 

ey are brought to us, and haye been thought to purge: 
Fo roſs humours, -partieulatly.of: the joints, whence they 

aue been eſteemed as excellent in the gont; however, 

their purgative quality is but weak. It is given in ſub- 

ſtance from half a dram to two, and in een 
aunce; but it is ſeldom or never uſed alone. 

. JALAPA, Falap, is an oblong turbinated thick: 
denſe root, cut into tranſverſe pieces, and is heavy and 
blackiſh without, but within duſky/ or aſh coloured, 
It i is refinous, hard to be broken, and has a taſte that 
is ſomething acrid and nauſeous. It is the root of am 
American, convolvulus, and is called by ſome Mei can 
night ſhade. with a large flower. It is in great t uſe as 
a purge, and is of the ſtronger ſort, though it ſeldom 
- or never produces any bad conſequences. It is beſt 

iven in ſubſtance, becauſe then it operates beſt; for 
a reſin is apt to occaſion gripes, and the watery ex- 
tract is too weak. It is very uſeful in a cold phlegma- 
tic habit of body; but is not at all proper in feveriſn 
diſorders, nor in hot and dry conſtitutions, nor yet in 
melancholic, or ſcorbutic iforders... A ſcruple is the 
uſual doſe to grown perſons. 

IMPERATORIA,. 1 is not the ſarms- 
plant called by that name with us, for it is brought 
from the Ales and £yrenean. mountains:;-and is an ob- 
long root as thick as.a man's thumb, and wrinkled ;/iv- 
is lomewhat geniculated, is» dufky without, And 
White wüline With a very acrid aromatic taſte, * 
an - lently 
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aerid, bitteriſn, and With little fmell. The Brafilian 
3 Jprcacuanba is of 3 browniſh colour, and is crooked 
and rough, with rings like the former, but mdre rug- 
ged, and is little more than the twelfth of an inch in 
thickneſs; it is brown or backiſh without, but white 
within, and of a ſlightly. bitteriſh taſte. Ihe white 
= /ecacuanha is a baſtard ſort, and is ſlender, woody, 
= without wrinkles or bitterneſs. . It is ſometimes. im- 
ported by the merchants for the true Ipecacuanba, but 
may be readily diſtinguiſhed from it; for, beſides the 
marks already mentioned, it is of a whitiſh yellow co- 
lour, neither will it work upwards or downwards 
like the two former. Theſe laſt are now of great uſe 
in the beginning of dyſenteries and other fluxes of the 
belly; but the Peruvian is accounted the beſt. Eight 
ounces of the root will yield ten drams of reſin, when 
the extract is made with ſpirit of wine, It has formerly 
been given to the quantity of a dram; but now from 
ſix to ten grains are judged to be ſufficient. In a con- 
firmed dyſentery, if the doſes are ſo ſmall as not to be 
ſtrong enough to purge, and given ſeveral times a day; 
it will cure the -uleers of the inteſtines; - It is now 
more A er uſed as an emetic than for any other 
. n 
„IRIS FELOREN TINA, Florentine orrit, is à root 
which is brought to us in oblong pieces, and it is ge 
r a little flat, white, with a yellow reddiſh _ 
bark, which being taken off, the root has a bitter acrid 
taſte, wich a fragrant violet ſmell. It is ſometimes 
CUUAATK twice 
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contains a-whitiſh pith. It ſmells almo 
though more aromatic, and the taſte is not diſagreea- 


to two drams. 
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twice as thick as a man's thumb. The Iris noftras- 


purpurea, the common purple floaver de lute, is of, the 
ſame” kind as the former; for the roots, leaves, and 
flowers, are of the fame ſhape, though the colour is 
different. Florentine otris attenuates and it cides the 
thick lympha ledged in the breaſt, and promotes its 
expectoration; whence it is good in the aſtima, ſhort- 
neſs of breath, and coughs; but it is chiefly uſed as a 
perfume, and is often mixed with ſnuffs. The doſe is 
from a ſcruple to a dram. When the juice is ſnuffed 


up the noſe, it brings away a great quantity of ſe- 


rum; and, mixed with bean meal, it is ſaid to take 
a 
MECHOACANNA, Mecbbacan, is a root brought 
from South America in white pieces, and is covered 
with a wrinkled bark. The ſubſtance is ſoftiſh with 
ſearce any fibres, and the taſte is ſweetiſh, with a little 
acridity, which ſometimes cauſes a nauſea, ' It has 
Tings ſomewhat like briony ; but differs from it in b 
ing compact, and in having no bitter taſte, nor?! 
ſtrong dilagreeable ſmall, It was looked upon at firſt 
as a moſt excellent purge, but is not ſo much cried up 
now fince jalap beeame in uſe. r 
MEUM ATHAMANTICUM, Spignel, is an ob- 
long root about as thick as the little finger and 
branched; it is covered with a bark of a ferruginous 
colour; but it is pale within, a little gummous, and 
1 like parſhips, 


ble, though it is acrid and a little bitter. It grows 
among the At and the Pyreneun mountains. It is 


aid to attenuate thick groſs humours, and is recom- 


' mended in the humoral aſthma; but it is now but ſel- 


mon uſed, . 08 | 

NARDUS-CELTICA, Celrich-Nargd, is a fibrous, 
cu reddiſh root, covered with ſmall ſcales, of a 
yellowiſh green colour; with an acrid bitteriſh aroma« 
tic taſte, and'a fragrant ſtrongiſſr fmel. It is ſaid to 
be a carminative, to ſtrengthen à weak: ſtomach, and 
to help digeſtion ; but it is now chiefly uſed in veni e 
treacle and mithridate. The doſe is from half a dram 
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NARDUS INDICA, Indian Spikenard, is a hairy 
root, or rather a congeries of {lender capilliments ad- 
hearing to a head, which. is about as thick as the fin» 
ger, and as long, and of the colour of ruſty iron; the 

WT tate is bitter, acrid, aromatic; and the ſmell agreea- 
bie. I is id to firengrben the ſtomach, aud to diſ. 
eas wind; but its principal uſe now is in venice treas 
1 cle and mithridate. 5 cy. 544 . 
XZ NINZIN, and GINS-ING, are generally taken 

for the ſame roots, but they are diſtinct from each 
other; however, their outer appearance and virtues are 
| much the ſame, though Gins ing bears the much 
= Þ2rcater prise. The root of Ninzin is in the ſhape of a 
= parſnip, is three inches in length, and about as 
thick as. the little finger, with a few fibres proceeding 
from it. It is pulpy, whitiſh, and has ſome faintiſh 
cracks on the outſide; but below it is divided into 
two branches, It has the ſmell of the yellow) parſn p, 
and the taſte of ſkirrets ; but it is not quite ſo ſweet; 
and there ſeems to be a little bitteriſn taite, It grows 
in Korea, from whence it is * to Japan, and is 
in high eſteem in thoſe parts; for they pretend it is 
endowed with extraordinary virtues, However, it is of 
no uſe with us. Gins-ing is a root of an inch long, 
and about as thick as the little finger; it is ſlightly 
vrinkled, and generally divided into two branches, 
but ſometimes into more, and at the ſmall ends there 
are lender fibres. It is a little reddiſh without, but 
XX yellowiſh within, and the taſte is ſubacrid, a little bit« 
teriſh and aromatic, with an aromatic ſmell, On the 
5 top there are a row of Kknots placed in an irregular or» 
der, which ſeem to tell the years of its growth. It 
was thought only to grow in China and Tartary, bes 
I teen thirty-nine and forty- ſeven degrees of north las 
titude; but it is now. found in Maryland and other 

parts near it, from whence it is brought to Landon, and 
ſent ta the Ea, Indies, where it bears a great price z 
bor it is confidently. affirmed, that in Ching. they will 
1 5 three 1 of ſilyer for a pound of this root. 
It is looked upon by the inhabitants as a panacea, and 
Ls, their laſt refuge in all kinds of diſorders. 1000 
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2% THE NATURAL HISTORY... 
\- \ PYRETHRUM,' Pellitory ' of Spain, is about the 


length and thickneſs of a man's finger, and without 


it is of ablackiſh red, but it is white within, and has 
a moſt acrid burning taſte, though it is without ſmell, 
This is brought from the kingdom of Tuni-; but there 


is another kind which is more ſlender, and not ſo acrid. 


This root is remarkable for opening the ſalival duds, 


and for procuring plenty of ſpittle; hence it is by 


ſome looked upon as a ſpecific in the tooth. ach, from 
obſtructions and catarrhs. It is likewiſe 
diſeaſes, and the palſy of the tongue, when chewed 
and held in Wee 


good in ſleepy 


It is ſeldom or never given 
inwardly except in glyſters againſt ſleepy diſeaſes. 
RHABARBAR UNI VERUM, true Rhubarb, is 2 


root brought to us in thick unequal pieces, from four 


inches to five or ſix in length, and three or four thick. 
It is a litt!e heavy, and of a duſky yellow on the out · 


ſide, but within it is of a ſaffron colour, and varie- 


gated with yellow in the fame manner as a nutmeg ; 


It is a little fungous, of a ſubacrid bitteriſh and ſome- 
what aſtiingent taſte, with an aromatic ſmell, but 

ſomewhat ſtrong, It grows in China, and though we 
have had ſeveral figures of the plant, it is not certain 


that any of them arelike it, which is ſomewhat ſtrange, - 


ſince it grows in- all parts of that country, though 
. principally near the great wall; it was formerly Wain, $4 
from China through Tartary to Aleppo, and from thence 
to Aleranuria, and at len 
now from the Eaft-Indies and Rua. There is a ſort 
that was ſent to Juſſeu, and called RHu¹barb auiik an 
oblong curled undulated leaf. It was ſaid to be the true 


gth to Venice; but we have it 


China Rhubarb, and is now growing in the phyſick 
en at Paris; there is alſo ſome of it in the 


Phyfick garden at Chelſea. It was brought to Mr. 
Land, rhe then gardiner,” and was called by hit: the 


Rhubarb with'an undulated fmooth leaf like Burdock: 


Theſe were generally thought to be the right ſort ; but 


Mr. Miller, the late gardener, affirms, that it was no- 
thing elſe than the Rhaponticum. The faculties of Rhu- 
barb. are well known for both its purging quality, and 
for its general aſtriction of the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
Ic is ſuppoſed to open obſtructions of the liver, and it 
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wh OF VEGETABLES _ 2 : 
is. excellent in looſeneſſes. It is ſo mild, that it. may be 
given to all ages and ſexes at all times. However, it 
is not proper when the inteſtines are very hot, and 
there. is a feveriſh heat. It is good in the jaundice, 
that proceeds from à clammy thick bile, which ſtops 
up the biliary duds, Some chew it in a morning before 
breakfaſt or dinner to help digeſtion, It is given in 
ſubſtance- from half a ſcruple to a dram, and in infu- 
ſion to two dame. | . 
The true RHAPONTIC is che Rhubarb of Dięſco- 
rides, and of the ancients, and is by. ſome called the 
Engliſh Rhubarb, The impalement of the flower is 
compoſed of three ſmall leaves, which are turned 
back; and the flower itſelf has three leaves, which 
are larger than thofe of the impalement, and are co- 
loured * on be mr of W the * 
corn intal, ſuppo 1 ftyles, and at- 
tended by fix Kain 3 . afterwards, becomes 
a triangular ſeed incloſed by the petals of che flower., 
It is frequently cultivated in gardens, and of late years 
the firſt Ralks of the leaves have been uſed for making 
of tarts in the ſpring of the year; but they muſt have, 
their outward Kin led off, otherwiſe they will be 
very ſtringy ; they have. an agrceable acid flavour. 
When they are ' propagated for uſe, they ſhould be 
Planted three feot afunder, and in rich ground, _ . 
:SARSAPARILLA' root is made like a rod of ſeve- . 
ral ells in length, whoſe twigs are of the thickneſs of 
a” goole-quill, and are tough, flexible, and ſtreaked 
8 Tbe bark is thin, and the colour with- 
out is reddiſh, but aſh coloured within; under this 
there is a White mealy ſubſtance, which is ſo ſoft, that 
at, A STI to powder between the fingers; the 
taſte is bitreriſh and clammy, but not difagreeable. 
Under this in the middle there is. a woody bright tough 
ſubſlance, which is not eaſily broken. All theſe twigs 
or ſtrings proceed from a ſingle head as thick as a mans 
thumb, and ſcaly, It is brought from New Spain, 
Peru, and Brofil. It is ſudorific, and attenuates groſs - 
humours. , It has been reckoned a ſpecific againſt a 
well-known diſeaſe, the, gout, the palſy, and other 
4 Liſorders; but its virtues ae now) moſt ap- 
Vor. VI. Te pr. » proved 
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roved | againſt the firſt. The method of uſing $i 
us; to three ounces, of the ſtrin gs, Which are F $998, 
ree. 


and not ſpoiled with age or 7 5 accidents, 


uarts of river water 'muſt be added, and it muſt be, 
made to boil as ſoon as pothle, in an open veſſel, till 
two pints of the ſtraine! liquor remain. This quan- 
tity 18 enough! h for twenty. 11 55 hours, and may be giyen 
at two or t times, either” warm or, cold. It muſt 
be made freſh every other day, and the patient's. diet 
ſhould be ſlender while he takes it. Some have given 


it from half a dram to two drams in ſubſtance, and.to 


half an ounce in .decoftion ; but the former methed 
is beſt. After all, it is not 'to be wholly depended. on, 
for oy 1 1272 unten it receives the, 
| arice of mercury, and that properly pre * 
very ſkilful hand e ce Y Al paced FE 
* SENEKA is the root of a plant ealled Polvgala Vr: 
iniana, With oblong leaves and White flowers; but it 


_ 1$ knoyn to ps by the name of the Rattle Snake-root. 


It is uſually about the thickne(s of the little finger, and, 
is variouſly bent or contorted; it is divided, into many. 
branches with lateral fibres, and has a. prominent 
membranaceous margin runn lengthways ; ; It is yel- 
lowiſh without, but white win, and has hi acrid 
bitteriſh taſte, but ſomewhat aromatic, It is thought, 
t6 be in all ene diſorders roceedin from a, 
thick lo , particular! in the N and inflam- 
mation of che lun gs, firſt letting ati ent blood, 
Tt has likwiſe been preſeribed | in 9000 + e and 
flow fevers with jy The uſual doſe of 0 2 
der is about thirty grains. It will ſametime vomit 
and purge ; but if © patient, cannot bear it, it. 984 
be reven.ed by mixing a teſtaceous Paret with th he 
tinékure, or by giving twelve grains of ſalt of tartar in 
weak cinnamon water. 

' SERPENT ARIA VIRGINTANA, FVieginian Snake, 
root, is lender, fibrous, light, brown without, and vel. | 
lowiſh within, with a ſubacrid bitteriſh taſte, and a fra. 
grant aromatic ſmell, not unlike that of 2edoary.” ' It i is. 
new ' reckoned a ſpecies of the Ariſtelochia, and is 
brought from Virginia and Carelfna. It. conſiſts of 4 
great number of firings . n matted e that 
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„„ or VEGETABLES: 3 
proceed; from a ſingle head. Irris accounted à great 
alexipharmic, and is frequently given in malignant 
fevers; and epidemical diſeaſes. It may be given in 
ſubſtance - from ten to thirty grains, and in infuſion to 
FW U 0 1 2 cout 
„ TURPETHUM;' Turbech,. is a root, or rather the 
bark of a root, cut into oblong pieces, about as thick as 
the. finger, and is brown or aſh coloured without, 
but whitiſh within, with a ſubacrid nauſeous taſte. It 
43s. beſt 'when it is freſh, re nous, not wrinkled, and 
ecalily-broken. It belongs to an Indian Convolvulus. 
It has been thought a proper remedy to purge off thick 
groſs humours from the remote parts of the body, and 
has been commended in cold chronic diſeaſes, eſpecially 
in the gout,' palſy; and dropſy. The doſe is from 
fifteen grains to: a dram; but an extract made of ſpirits 
of wins is beſt. of which a ſcruple is a doſe; it is now 
-*ZEDQARY. is a tuberoſe root chat is denſe, ſolid, 
from three to ſix inches in length, and about as thick as 
A man's finger, terminating both ways in a blunt point; 
at is aſh coloured without, and white within, with an 
acrid, bitteriſh, aromatie taſte, and fragrant ſmell, 
which is moſt remarkable when it is chewed or pound- 
ed, and is ſomewhat like camphire. There is another 
Juort called round Zedoary, that is in ſubſtance, weigh 
ſolidity, ſmell; and taſte like the former; for it on 
differs in the ſhape, which is roundiſh, and only an 
Alnch in diameter. They are both brought from Chi- 
na; but the latter is ſeldom found in the hops. It has 
been greatly” celebrated for its virtues: it promotes 
ſweat, incides groſs phlegm in the lungs,” as well as in 
the ſtomach and inteſtines; it diſcuſſes wind, and 
Fures the cholic proceeding f.om thence ; it raiſes the 
K and has been given in ſeveral chronic diſorders. 
The daſe in ſubſtande is from ſix grains to thirty, and 
two drams will ſerve as an inſuſien to be drank in the 
Eil on on gu WG on 4 
_ AERUMBETH is a tuberoſe geniculated root, with 
an unequal ſurface, and is from the'thickne.s of a man's 
thumb to that of his arm; it is a little flattiſn, and of a 
* Wkitiſh yellow colour, with an acrid taſte; not unlike 
185 C 2 ginger, 


— 


F NINNAMOMUM, Cinnamon, is a well known 


again, which ſerves for the ſame purpoſe. When! 


32 THE NATURAL HISTORY 2 
ginger, and a fragrant ſmell: it is ſeldom- or nevet 
ept in the ſhops. 20 24 093 een 
ZINGIBER, Ginger, is a well known tuberoſe root; 
knotty, branched, and flattiſh, the ſubſtance is à little 
fibrous, of a pale or yellowiſh colour, and covered 
with a browniſh ſkin, which is commonly taken off be- 
fore it is brought to us The taſte is very aerid, hot, 
and aromatic, with a very fragrant ſmell. - It is brought 
both from the Eaft and Weft-Indies, where it is looked 
upon, while freſh, as an excellent remedy againſt the 
cholie, looſenefles of the belly, and windy diforder>: 
It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, helps digeſtion, and is ſaid 
to ſtrengthen the memory. It is often added to purges 
to correct them; but it ſhould not be given in hot con- 
ſtitutions, for then it will do more harm than good. It 
may be taken in ſubſtance from ſive to fifteen grains; 
but it is oftener taken in infuſion or decoction from haf 


a dram to half an ounce. The doſe of that which is 


brought over candied,” is from à dram to an ——k 
$9$0000000050000090094 
Of BARKS. _ RE 
ſpice, it being a bark that is ſometimes. exceeds 
ing thin, and ſometimes pretty thick, and rolled 'up + 
into a ſort of tubes or pipes of different lengths. The 
ſubſtance. is leginous and fibrous, but brittle; the 
colour is of a yellowiſh red, with an acrid, pungent, 
leaſant, agreeable taſte, and a moſt delightful ſmell. 
t is the ſecond and inward bark of a tree called Ca- 
nella Zeylanica. It is commonly taken from trees tliat 
are three years old in the ſpring or autumn; the aſh 
coloured outſide is taken off, and then it is cut into 
pieces and expoſed to the ſun, and, when it is drying. 
it rolls itſelf up in the manner it is brought to us. 
When the tree is ſtripped of its bark, it continues 
naked for two or three years, and then another gπ⁹] . 


diſlled freh, u yields. plenty of ell, but when 1d 
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and dry very little; howe ver, it is of two ſorts, one 


of which finks to the Bottom of the water, and the 
other ſwims'on the ſurface. This laſt is pale, but the 


former is of à "reddiſh yellow colour, though they 


are both limpid and of a moſt fragrant ſmell ; but 
when they are tafted they are exceedingly pungent. 
When the bark of the root is diſtilled it yields an oil, 
with a volatile ſalt or camphiie, which is lighter than 
water, limpid, yellowiſh, and ſoon flies away, It has 
a ſtrong ſmell between camphire and cinzamon, and 


has a very pungent taſte. "The 87 70 ire got from it 
is exceedingly white, and has à much finer ſmell than 


the common fort ;- but it is extremely volatile, and 
takes fire immediately, whoſe flame leaves nothing be- 
mind it. The fruit of this tree is an oblong roundiſn 
berry; - fomewhat above a third of an inch long, and 
is ſmooth, green at firſt, but afterwards turns to a 
duſky blue, ſprinkled with whitiſh ſpecks. Under the 
green pulp there is a thin brittle ſhcll containing a 
roundGiſh kernel. It is common in the ifland of Ceylon, 
here it is in as great plenty has hazel trees with us. 
Cinnamon is heating, drying, aperient, diſcutient, 
and alexipharmatic; it ſtrengthens the viſcera, - re - 
Lreates che ſpirits, helps digeſtion, and diſcuſſes wind. 
It is given in ſubſtance from a ſcruple to a dram, and 
in infuſion from one dram to two. The oil is ſo hot 
and burnin that it is never preſeribed alone; but it 
may be med with fugar, and then given with any 
fluid. The doſe is from one drop to three. A fingle 
drop on a lump of ſugar is an excellent remedy againſt 
hiccoughing, Likewiſe, if a drop of it be put with 
cotton into _a hollow. tooth, it cures the tooth-ach by 
drying and burning the nerve. Cinnamon, tho' com- 
monly uſed as a ſpice, ſhould be avoided when the ſto- 
mach is inclinable to an inflammation, for then it does 
more harm than good; nor is it proper for hot and dry 
conſtitutions. „ 7 | 
' CASSIA LIGNEA, Veody Caſſia, is a bark brought 
to us in rolls like cinnamon, and has ſomewhat of the 
ſmell and taſte, but weaker, for which reaſon it may be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from it, beſides which it is clammy 
when taſted; however, the beſt ts that which approaches 
* C3 neareſt 
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34 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
neareſt to Cinnamon. It has much the. ſame. virtues, as 
Cinnamon, though in a ſmallerdegree; and when giyen 
a5 an aſtringent, it is preferred to it, on account of its 
glutinous quality; it is. good in Igoſeneſfes and to 
ſtrengthen the viicera, Ihe doſe in ſubſtancs is two- 
lcruples, and, when infuſed in half a pint of white 


WIE AR CUBE 1-01 2-4 ads bo rod ws av W 
ASS CARYOPHYLLATA. is the bark of a 
tree called the Chae lerry- tres, and, is found in the 
iſland of Cala, and other 1791 af the Vn Audi, Is 
is as thin as Cinnamon, and of a. duſky yellow). It is 
tErought in rolls Ike cinnamon, and bas a. taſte between 
cloves. and that bark; but that of cloves is the moſſ 
predominant, It grows: ſtronger by length oß time, 
and at length becomes ſo acrimonious, that the to 

is affected as though it was; burnt with a N 
It has the ſame virtues as cloves, but fainter.. 
_ CANELL A, ALBA, by ſome called inter 1 donde 
and by others abi Cinnamon, is rolled up in oblo 
tubes, in the ſame manner as cinnamon, but larger, 1 


s I 


is thicker than cinnamon, and bas an acrid, pungent, 
aromatic taſte, as if it had been mixed with cinnamon, 


Magellan, by William Winter, in 1567. It has been 
8 ae e againſt the ſcurvy, for which ſome 
recken it a ſpecike, However, it is ſeldom ox never 
to be met with in the ſhops, the Canella Alba being 
now. uſed. inſtead of it. dy ttt otters 121 20-0 
CORTEX PERUVIANUS,. Peravian or Je/uits 
bark, is generally frem the fixth part of an inch tothe 
fourth (fan inch thick, and is rough on the gutſi 
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Of VEGETABLES” 3; 
being of a browniſh'col6ur ; | bat ſometimes is cover 
with'a hoary moſs : it is ſfmooth Within, a little NES 
and of a reddiſh ruſty colour, with ati intenfely bitteri 
taſte, and ſoniewhat of aſtridgency. Sometimes it 13 
brought in large pieces, three or four inches in Teng 
or upwards, and an inch broad, and not rolled up, 
cauſe it is taken from the trunk of the tree; ſometime3 
inclining to tubes like cinnamon, though but ſlightly, 
and is marked with ſliatlow circular chaps or fiſlares? 
this is taken from the lc nder branches. There id Hket 
wiſe a leſſer ſort, which is yellowiſh Within; ahd hoar) 
without, which is ſaid to be obtained from the Toots 
and is in high eſteem in Spain. It grows in Sourh Hme- 
rica, and particularly in Peru- It was at firft gredtly 
celebrated for its febrifuge qualities, and is fill in th 
higheſt eſteem — that account. - However, it has 
many other virtues, which have been diſcovered "ore 
after another; but that which was firſt remarked was 
its power in ſtopping wake ports It is given, In 
various forms, for agues of every kind, and its tinc> 
ture with ſaffron and ſnake root is excellent in nervous, 
as well as in ſpotted fevers. It is good in the meaſles, 
and cures the ſtrumous ophthalmia and heRtic fever? 
and has been found excellent in the epilepſy, as we 
as the hooping cough; and {pitting of blood. It is of 
great uſe in a cohſumption; and in the intermittin 
putrid ſevers of that diſeaſe, -as alſo in the hyſteri 

aſſton. It is good in the king's evil, cares 4 pimpled 

ce, and malignant ulcers.  'It is excellent for hemor- 
10 05 in general, and for hyfteric convulſions. It ty 


uſeful in tremblings, in languors, againſt the worms, as 


1 > 


as in à dlabetes, and colliquarive (eats, in wh 
laſt caſe it performs wonders : in ſhort, there is no fin- 
gle remedy yet found out tat is efdowed with ſo ma- 
ny excellent qualities. However, there is one not yet 
mentioned, which muſt, not be forgotten, and, that is 
its being an excellent preſervative in flekly aguiſh 
countries; in all parts of the world, and in fickly ſe 
ſons. The doſe of the bark in powder is half a 85 
though ſome have given, it to two drams; and if a 
ounce is ſnfüſed in à pint of generous red Wine, fi 
2 it 13 certain, * that when ir 
4 4 | Vs | is 
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28 given in ſubſtance, it is much more eſſicacious than 
either in infuſion. or decoction; but when patients re- 
| Fuſe to take it, in ſubſtance, the infuſion in wine 1s 
_ undoubtedly the beſt. In whatever form this medicine 
i given, it muſt, always be repeated every third or 
four:h hour, and in agues muſt be repeate ! again in 
eight. days time from the cure. I will be ſtill better 
o give it a ſeeond or a third time, that is, a few doſes 
of it every eight days, and this proceſs is generally ne- 
te for autumnal agues; beſides, it muſt be ob- 
, „that no evacuations of any kind muſt be-made 
after taking the bark for ſome weeks, or even months 
after a cure 1s AN —12.. 9314 
CORTEX ELUTHERLE. is known abroad by the 
name of Caſcarilla, has been ſold for the Jeſuits bark, 
and it is till called by ſome the gyey Peruvian bark. It 
is rolled up in tubes of the thickneſs of the finger, and 
from two to four inches in length. It is thinner than 
the Peruwian bark, and is of a white aſl, colour with 
out, but within of the colour of ruſty iron, with a 
bitter aromatic taſte, and a fragrant ſmell when burns. 
It is thought to be good in diſeaſes of the breaſt, parti- 
cularly the pleuriſy and inflammation of the lungs, 4 
alſo in looſeneſſes attending acute fevers. By its; ſe- 
dative qualitity, it is uſeful in inflammations, though 
it is bal in the quinſy. It has produced good effects 
an internal hemorrhages, and in enormous vomiting, 
as well as in all fluxes of the belly. The doſe is from 
ſix grains to a ſcruple, though it has been given to a 


dram three or ſour times a day. 64 4p act 
CC ²˙ 
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; | » Of Woods. 3 a | 4 
| GALLOCHUM, or LIGNUM ALOES, Ales 
Mood, is of three kinds, and the firſt, which, is 
eſt, is called Calambac by the Ea, Indians. It is light, 
reſinous, and as ſoft as maſtick, for it will tick to the 
teeth and nails, and will melt over the fire with a very 


ſweet ſmell ; but the taſte is bitteriſh and aron 
of A "* 6. 5355 4a "SLIDES. : ; | > ww I a * . : _— 
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OF VEGETABLES. 357 
The 'fgallchum' of the ſhops is brought to us in frag- 
ments of various ſizes, which are heavy, denſe, and oi 
a bay colour, variegated with blackiſh and reſinous 
ſtreaks: ſometimes there are holes in it, as if it was 
rotten; but they are filled with a ſort of reddiſh reſin, 
and then the colour of the wood is of a purpliſh black. 
The taſte of this is ſubacrid, bitter, and aromatic, an1 
the ſmell is very agreeable. It grows in the iffand of 
Sumatra, in'Cambaya, and more eſpecially iti Cachin 

3 China." It is oſtener met with in the ſhops than the. 

former, becauſe the price of that is exceeding great. 

* AGAELOCHUM, or LIGNUM ALOES: 'OF 

MEXICO, is more light, porous, and not ſo reſinous as 
that of the ſhops ; the colour is of a browniſh green, and 
| the ſmell is ſweet and fragrant, not unlike that of the 
| | true ſignum aloes, but the taſte is bitter. It is not only 
| 


AW 


met with in Mexico, but in the iſlands of Solor and 
Timor in the Zaſt- Indies. It is ſeldom or never taken 
notice of as a medicine, but is uſed in making boxes, 
c cheſts of drawers, and other things of that kind. | 
, . LIGNUM RHODIUM, Rhoaium Word, is a name 
5 given to woods of ſeveral kinds. It had its name from 
ö the iſland from whence it was brought, and was alſo 
ealled 'Cyprinam, becauſe it was had from the ifland of 
Cyprus. This wood is of a pale yellow at firſt, but in 
time grows reddiſh it is thick, hard, and ſolid, and 
marked with fat reſinous knots, ſmelling like a roſe. 
There is another fort of Rh, brought from the 
iſland of Jamaica, and, though it ſmells like the true, 
it 2 to be different on a careful examination. 
- GUAIACUM, otherwiſe called Lignum Sanctum and 
Lignum Vite, the wood of Guaidt; is fold, denſe, hed-' 
yy, and reſinous, whoſe" middle part or heart is of a 
kiſh green, and variegated "with pale green, and. 
black colours; but the external part is of a paliſh yel- 
low like box; it is of a bitteriſh and ſomevhat aromatic 
taſte, with a mild acrimony, and the ſmell, when Burnt, 
is ſome what fragrant, and not diſagreeable. The bark 
is woody, chin, denſe, ſmooth, and ſomewhat reſinous, 
and conſiſts as it were of ſeveral thin plates laid one 
upon another; the outſide is of an'aſh'colouree green, 
or blackiſh; variegated more or lefs with green ſpots, 
18 | MAT © 5 | inter- 
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irie with. a livid; or lead colour: it is pele with» 
in, of an acrid taſte, and diſagreeably bitter. It grows 
in the A1 115 Ladies, and N e Mexico and Wes 
Main This wood is ful of reſin, inſomuch that a 
Pint of reQified ſpirit of wire will extract at leaſt two- 
Ounces thereof, When it is boiled in water for a con- 
ſiderable time, and afterwards gently evaporated, it 
will leave a maſs that looks ſamething like reſin, which 
3s; balſamic, of an agreeable ſmell, and a ſemewhat 
.taſte ; when, it 15 quite dry, reduced into po- 
Jer, and taken as ſnug, it will bring a large quantity 
of ſerum from the noſe; beſides which it is very friendly 
to the nervous pat ts of the head. Guazar incides and 
a: tenuates groſs humours, opens obſtructions, promcacs. 
ſweat and n ſtrengthens the ſtomach, as well as all 
ie ref}. of the viſeera, cures inveterate obſtructions 
of the liver and ſpleen, and is prevalent againſt the 
Fe Hr drapſy, and other diſorders thence ariſing. 
It is alſo good ein the gout, rheumatiſm, and all ſorts. 
of pains in the joints. Id is a 3 — nerves, 
; bags. all cold hard ſwellings to ſuppuration, and 
et i is never attended with the leaſt 2 conſequence. 
he hark 5 the ſame virtues as the wood. Twelve 
ounces of the woad, magerated in three quarts of was 
bs r for a day, and; then boiled over a gentle fre til} 
H or more is eyapgrated, and, ſtrained off, is called 
the cream of gyaias... Ke might bac caltege an ita 
uſes in —＋ caſes, and gi method of 
uſing it; but as this. work 1 - 4 y read by the 
young and inexperigaced, ſueh — 1 might lead 
ide unguarded part of them into experiments qeſtruc- 
wok of their 2 ap — 32" ſince,” —__ 
medicines, RN pepe. apple. HAN o 
vatheg than a cure; and, as the learned 
here to ooh for r on this kind, they 
will a re ey excuſc, an omiſſion, whit Rn 
not Bides Natural Hiſt 3 
Y .LIGN TINCTILE AMPE.CHENSE, 
uod. is well known as a dye, and is commonly b 
e in the Bay of Hthaduras,. It is but lately: 
uſed 25.4 medicing, and that in_laoſeneſſes, in which. i 
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OF VEGETABLES: 
boiled in a quart. of nyſe, ape quart of water to 
one quart, and a tea p alt This decoction be 
gives. o_y three 5 K i ſeldoth fails to cure a com- 
mon di 

LGN UN NEPBRITICUM, Nephrizie ads 
whitiſh or of a paliſh ellow colour, and is ſolid and 
| heavy, with a Gbaerid and a little bireeriſh taſte z_ the 
bark is blackiſh, and the heart reddiſh or browniſh. 
The wood has been recommende againſt diorders of 
the Kidnies, and difficulty of urine 

SSANTALUM RUBRUM, red bs bon Wh 15 4 fold, | 

. denſe, heavy wood, brought over from the Eaſt Indies, 
ſometimes in ftrait and ſometimes in crooked pieces, It 
is the heart of the tree, and has no remarkable ſmell, 
ut it has a flight aſtringent, and auſtere taſte, ' The 
virtues of theſe woods is not agreed upon by authors: 
however, they generally agree, that they are inciding, 
attenuating, aftringent, and ſtrengthening. But the 
yellow is t e moſt powerful incider, and is more ” ; 
tringent than the red. 4 
. SASSAFRAS is the root of - a large Aer icon 83 
and is brought to us in long ſtrait pieces, which are 
very light and of a ſpo e It is of a whitiſh red 
| colour” ang and the bark 1s aſh" coloured without, 
but within of the colour of Tun of iron. The taſte of 
the wWood is acrid, ſweetiſh, and aromatic, with a fra- 
grant, t ſmell, not unlike that of fennel. Its virtues are 
udorific and inciding, and it is good in the cachexy, ' 
green, ſickneſs, and dropſy. 2 oil of Saſſafras ras is 
good in diſorders of the breaſt, and particularly in 
5 pains, and ſpaſms, It may | be taken alone or 


ſugar, or a drop or two may be mixed 
= pn he og 1 


for the ſame purpoſes. It is a me: 
. not very commonly known, but exceedingly: 
er ee ule of like tea. 
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| CA Sea moſt, is a ſmall marine plant, 
“Aivided into a great number of ſprigs, which are 
lender, brittle, and confift of ſeveral joints. Without 
it ſeems to be covered with a fort of a whitiſh ſtony 
_ Iubllance, and the colour is various; for it is either 
white, reddiſh, yellowiſh, aſh coloured or black, and 
ſometimes of the colour of graſs. It has. a nauſeous. 
ſhy ſmell, with a ſaltiſh diſagreeable taſte, and crackles 
between. the teeth; it may readily be reduced to pow- | 
der by rubbing it between the fingers. It is ſeldom. 
above an inch anda half, or two inches long, and is, 
found growing on rocks in the ſea, as well as on ſtones, 
ſnells, coral, and: the like. It has no root, and is very: 
lentiful on the ſhore of the Mediterranean fea, That. 
28 eſteemed the beft, which is whitiſh or aſh coloured. 
It is greatly cried up for its virtue in. killing worms, 
and is given in powder from half a dram to a dram. © 
«> SCHOENANTHUS, Cane Huy, is 50 in 
ſprigs with the leaves, and ſometimes with the flowers. 
from Arabia; they are dry, ſtiff, round, ſnining, geni- 
culated, and about a foot in length; it is full of a. 
ſpongy pith, and is of a pale yellowiſh colour at the: 
root, but near the top it is green or purpliſh ; the taſte- 
is hot, ſubacrid, bitteriſh, àromatic, and not diſagrees 
able. It is now out of uſe, except as an ingredient in, 
vemee treacle and mithridate. et 
_ MALABATERUM, the Indian leaf. is. like that of 
te einnamon tree, and differs nothing from it except in 
Tmell and taſte. The tree, to which this leaf be- 
Jongs, is called the white cinnamon tree of Malabar. 
It 3s now only made uſe of in venice treacle and mith- 
SENNA, oz SENA, eonſiſts of ſmall dry, flattiſh,. 
firm, and ſharp leaves of a yellowiſh green. The ſmell is. 
not very ſtrong, but the taſte is ſubacrid, bitteriſh, and 
nauſeous. It is of two ſorts, the Hexandrine and that. 
of Trifely ; which laſt is the worſt, and the leaves are 
green and large, with a blunt point and rough to _ 
| has tou 
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the fluids are hot, an 
tion, particularly in hemorrhages, all inflammations 


or VEGETABLES, 4 


Tbis medicine is in great uſe as à purge, bes 
dom or never attended with the bad conſequences 


g dtallic purges, It is apt to gripe; for which rea- 


Jon phy ſicians have endeavoured to correct it in various 


manners; ſome with ginges, others with cinnamon, 


and others again with ſpikenard. Some mix it wich 
prunes, jujubs, raiſins, violets, marſh mallows,. and 
polypody of che oak; others with things that diſcuſs 
3 5 by and incide groſs glutinous humours, ſuch as 
fennel-ſeeds, anniſeeds, coriander-ſeeds, and: falt of 
tartar. .- Senna. is not good in thoſe diſonders, in which 
my the ſolids tend to an in flamma- 


whatever, and diſeaſes of the breaſt, In an infuſion, 
5 gentle decoction, it is preſcribed from a dram to half 
an ounce, either alone or with other purging medicines. 
Some have endeavoured to correct its diſagreeable taſte 
by various. additions, which however have not ſucceeded 


extremely well; particularly, they have recommended 
the greater water fig-wort for that purpoſe; but as it 


has a ftrong. ſmell, and. a nauſeous bitter taſte, it can 


do little good this way; while others have recommend - 


ed bohea tea with as little ſucceſs. Ie . 


. DICTAMNUM CRETICUM,. or DICTAMNUS 
CRETICA,. Dit/any.of Grets, is a leaf, of a roundiſſi 


ſhape, about an inch long, and of a greeniſh colour, 


and covered with a.thick white down. It is generally 
Frought over with the ſtalks, from whoſe tops a ſort of 
ſpike of ſcaly leaves depend, of a purpliſh coleus. Fhe 
Il is fragrant and not diſagreeable, and. the taſte is 


acrid, aromatic, and hot. The doſe in powder is from. 


half a dram te. a dram, and in infuſion from a dram to 


half an ounce; but it is only uſed with us in venice: 


"'THEA,. Tea, is a {mall dried. curled leaf, with a 
taſte bitteriſh in a ſmall degree, and ſlightly aftringent x 
the ſmell is very agreeable, and by ſome is likened to 
that of new hay, or violets. It is brought from China, 
and has variety of names; but it may principally be 
divided into three kinds, namely, the green, the im- 
perial, and the bohea. The green is of ſeveral ſorts, 
and is of various degrees of goodneſs, from the com- 


212 mon 


| treacle and mithridate. 


4 THE NATURAL HISTO RY 
mbn coarſe green tea to the hyſon; which is now 'thÞ 
deareſt and aceounted the beſt of all. The 1 4 4 
tea is ſo called, becauſs it is chiefly uſed by the e 
ror and great men in China and Japan. Thi leaf i 
ge, and not ſo much rolled up as in the other kinds: 
the colour is greeniſh, ſively,” and of a fine ſmell,” with 
an agreeable: taſte, - This, not many years ago, was 
in great requeſt with us; but now we either have it not 
at all, or it is ſold under a different name. The bohea 
is of a reddiſh brown colour, aud the leaf is ſmall, 
rolled up, and tinges the water of à browniſh colour 
but the difference of taſte bf theſe teas are ſo yer } 
known they need not be inſiſted on. Some authors aſ- 
ſure us there is no differenee between the green and bo- 
hea teas, but what ariſes from the manner of curing 
them; for the bohea is ſaid to be higher dried, or ra- 
ther burned, from which it receives its different taſte: 
and colour. The natives throw'the bohea into a braſs 
veſſel full of water, and botl it over a ſlow fire, where 
they keep it the whole day, and it ſerves for their uſual 
drink; but theſe are the common fort, for others are 
much more nice and careful in preparing it. The Ja 
pane/e grind their tea into a ſmall powder, 1 
a ſpoonful of it into one of their cups, . k 
water thereon, and then they beat them together Ly 
a ſort of a bruſh com poſed of long briſtles, 2 al a foam 
ariſes thereon ; but the Chineſe make uſe of it in the 
fame manner as we do Te is certainly of ſome uſe: 
An abating the acrimony of the humours, and in keep- 
ing people awake, but more eſpecially in thoſe who# 
drink it but ſeldom; however, When others take it late 
at night, it very often prevents their ſleeping ſound. It. 
is gently aſtringent; for which reaſon it hinders the wa- 
ter from weakening the ſtomach, and in thoſe that take 
it but ſeldom ĩt will prevent the operation of a purgęe. 
It has indeed ſome power in preventing the gravel, 
but then it does not ariſe from the tea, for hot water 
alone will do the ſame. In general it may be obſerved, 
that tea has different effects on different people; and 
therefore, though It may be l . it is Fartfut 
70 chen, 
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F VEGETABLES. | 
SrOECHAS ARABICA, French Lavender, con 
of the florid tops of the plant, which, when dried, 
called Szoechas ; they are oblong, ſcaly, and of a put. 
pliſh colour, with a ſubaerid bitterifh' taſte, and a fra. 
grant pleaſant ſmell. Though it is called the ¶ abian 
Stoechas it is brought from the ſouthern parts of France, 
where it grows fpontaneonfly. It is now cultivated 
with us by ſowing the ſeeds upon à bed of light dry ſoil 
in March.” Wben the plants are come up they ſhould 
be carefully cleared from weeds, till they are two inches 
- high, at which time they ſhould be removed into a 
light dry level ground prepared for that purpoſe, and 
ſet at about five or ſix inches diſtant from each other, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them well till they have 
taken root. ' It has a labiated flower, conſiſting of one 
leaf, whoſe upper lip is upright and cut into two'; but 
the underlip, or beard, is cut into three parts; and both 
are ſo divided as at firſt to appear like a flower eut into 
five ſegments, out of whoſe flower cup riſes the 5 g 
attended by four embryoes, which afterwards become ſo 
many roundiſh ſeeds inclofed in the flower cup. The 
flowers are ranged in various rows with fcaly heads, out 
of the top of which peep ſome ſmall leaves which lool 
very beautifully. The Stoechas uſed in the ſhops is. 
ill brought from the ſouth parts of France ; but as it is 
apt to contract a mouldineſs in its paſſage, it is not near 
fo good as that gathered freſn in Sen It is recom- 


mended in cold diforders of the head and nerves; how- 
ever, it is rarely met with in preſcription, but is uſed in 
venice treacle and mithrid ate. 
. *- CROCUS, Saffron; grows in various parts of the 
world, butit is ne where better, if ſo good, as in Eng- 
land. At preſent it grows plentifully in Cambridgefpire, 
and in all that large tract of ground between Saſron- 
Walden and Cambridge. They begin to plough the 
ground in the beginning ef April, and about five weeks, 
after they lay between twenty and thirty loads of dung 
upon each acre of ground, but the ſhorteſt rotten dung 
is heſt; and this they into the ground. Soon 
after Midſummer they g it again, and the time of 
planting is the latter end of Fuþ ; the method of which 
3 this; one man witk a fo vel raiſes between three and 


| THE NATURAL HISTORY 
_ four inches of earth, and throws it before him about 
_ fix inches; two women follow him with the heads of 
' ſaffron, and place them in the fartheſt edges of the 
trench, which is made at three inches aiftance from each 
other. As ſoon as the digger has gone once the breadth 
of a ridge, he begins again at theother ſide; and digging 
before covers the root laſt ſet, and makes room for the 
ſetters to place a new row:; and thus they go on till a 
1 Nun 
whole ridge is planted. The quantity of roots planted 
in one acre is generally about a hundred and twenty- 
eight buſhels. When the leaves are ready to ſhow them- 
ſelves above ground, they pare the ground with a ſhort 
hoe, and take off the weeds. Some time afterwards the 
ſaffron flowers appear, which are gathered before, as 
well as after, they. are full blown, and the moſt proper 
time is early in the morning. They carry them home 
In, baſkets, ſpread them on. a large table, and pick out 
the chives with a pretty large part of the ſtyle. itſelf ; 
but the reſt of the flower - wh throw away as uſeleſs. 
They then dry them on a kiln, which is built on a thick 
Plank, ſupported by four ſhort legs, that it may be re- 
moved from place to place. It is ſet in the lighteſt 
part of the houſe, and they begin by laying five or fix 
Koen of white:-paper on a hair cloth, upon which they 
| tem the wet Fon between two and three inches 
thick; this they cover with other ſheets oſ payers and 
| over all they lay a coarſe blanket five or fix times 
doubled. At firſt they give the kiln a pretty ſtron 
heat to make the chives ſweat, When it has been dri 
about an hour, they turn the papers and ſaffron upſide 
down, covering them as before, The ſame: heat is. 
contir.ued. for an hour longer, and then they take of 
the papers, cover the faffron as-before, and laꝝx on & 
weight. Then they have nothing more to do than to 
keep a gentle fire, and turn the cakes every half hour 
till thoroughly dried, which is generally performed. in 
twenty-four hours. | 14 N 
- Saffron has a flower conſiſting of one leaf, which is 
ſhaped like a lily, and fiſtulous underneath, the tube 
widening into fix ſegments, and reſting on.a foot ſtalk 3. 
the. pointal riſes out of the bottom of the flower, and is; 
divided into chree headed and creſted capillaments ;, +4 
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OF VEGETABRLES. : 83 
the impalement afterwards turns to an oblong tri-ngu» 
lar fruit, divided into three cells, and is full of round. 
iſn ſeeds. It has a tuberoſe root, and long graſfy 
leaves, with a longitudinal white furrow thro* the mid - 
dle of each. The parts of the flower uſed in medicine 
are the three long ſtamina or chives, of a reddiſn flame 
colour. Saffron is endowed with great virtues, for it 
refreſhes the ſpirits, and is good againſt fainting fits 
and the e e of the heart; it ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, helps digeſtion, cleanſes the lungs, and is 
good in coughs. It is ſaid to open obſtructions of the 
viſcera, and is good in hyſteric diſorders. However, 
the uſe of it ought to be moderate and feaſonable ; for 


when the doſe is too large it produces a heavineſs of 


the head and a ſleepineſs; ſome have fallen into an 
immoderate convulſive laughter, which ended in death. 
A few grains of this is commonly a doſe, though ſome 
have preſeribed it from half a ſcruple to a ſcruple and 
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TNACTYLI, Pater, are oblong fruit of a roundiſh 
& # ſhape, of the thickneſs of a thumb and the length 
of a finger. They are in the form of acorns, and com- 
105. of a thin duſky yellow ſkin, with a fat, firm, 
weet pulp, and a thick, oblong, hard ſtone, furrowed 
longways. Thoſe are beſt that are large, ſoft, yellow 
.1ſh, with few or no wrinkles, and full of pulp. Dates 
are diſtinguiſhed according to their, degrees. of ripe- 
neſs: the firſt is when the end begins to grow ripe, 
the ſecond when it is ripe to the middle, and the third 
when. it is ripe in every part. With regard to the vis- 


tues of Dates, they are ſaid to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 
_ op looſeneſſes, and corroborate the inteſtines ;. they 


are alſo good in diſeaſes of the breaft, and promote the 
expectoration of groſs, humqurs,. The tree that pra- 


: duces them grows in ſeveral parts of the world, partj- 
Cularly in Arabia, Syria, Perfia, Africay' as well as in 


. Greets, 


26 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
Greece; Itah, and the ſouthern parts of Francs; but 
they do not thrive ſo well in theſe laſt places, and the 
fruit ſeldom comes to perfection. 
- SEBESTEN. is a fruit not unlike ſmäll plumbs, 
which are blackiſnh, turbinated, pointed at the top, and 
wrinkled. They conſiſt of a duſky clammy pulp of a 
ſweeẽtiſh tafte; which adheres firmly to the tone. It is 
in common 2 ſome parts of Earire to abate the 
acrimony of the »humours, andi to a peaſe coughs pro. 
ceeding from. afoftphlegm,. — toarleneffes 
afd heat of urint. They are bot of ufe with us, and 
eonſequently are not kept ĩn the ſlio ps. 
UVA PASS E, Raifins,' are the ripe fruit of the 
vine dried in the heat of the ſun, and are univerfally 
known. - There are ſeveral ſorts, though not all known 
to us, as the raiſins of Damaſeus, which are the largeſt; 
_ the raiſins of Provence, which are of a middle fſize ; 
and the raiſins of Corinth, with us commonly called 
currants. Thoſe of Damaſcus are moſt in uſe with us, 
and are named raiſins of the ſun. There is alſo an- 
other ſort brought from Spain, which are pretty much 
in uſe, called Malaga raiſins. The vine that produces 
the larger raiſins is like other vines, only the leaves are 
bigger, and not divided ſo much on the edges. The 
common uſe and taſte is known to every one, and as 
to their Phyſical uſe they. are ſaid to attenuate graſa 
humours, and to abate their acrimony. Thoſe called 
Jar fatfins, being ſtoned and eaten frequently, are ex- 
cellent in obſtinate hoarſeneſſes. They are ſometimes 
uſed in decoctions to abate the diſagreeable taſte of 
other medicines, 1 
CA RICA, aried Figs, are fo well known that they 
need no deſcription. The flowers which are 5 008 
incloſed in the middle of the fruit, conſiſt of a ſingle 
:leaf, and are male and female in che ſame fruit; 15 
male flowers are ſeated towards the crown of the fruit, 
und the female, which grow nearer the ſtalk, are ſuc- 
"ceeded by ſmall hard feeds. The entire fruit is for 
the moſt part turbinated and globular, or of an oval 
ſhape, and is fleſhy; and of a ſweet taſte. Freſh figs, | 
as well as thoſe which are dried, ſerve among other | 
wings ſot food in ſome diſtant countries; * 
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"OF VEGETABLES; 3p 
they are ripe they are eaſy of digeſtion, and e 


more ſo than any common fruit whatever. T 
moderately:nouriſhing, ſoften the belly, and are — 
in diſorders of the lungs, kidnies, and bladder; 7 5 
ever, the too frequent oy of them is hurtful, becauſe 
they generate wind. When they are dried they have 
the ſame qualities, but are better for medical purpoſes. 
They are ſometimes uſed in pefloral decoctions, and ſix 
ſigs are enough for every pint of Tiquor, Externally 

they: are ſometimes applied in the form of 4 eue 
to diſcuſs or ripen fellings. Some roaſt them, and 


the pains of the piles. 


* MYROBALANE Myrobalant, are of ſeveral ſorts g 
but the yellow. are principally uſed in medicine, and 
are a dried fruit, of an oblong routdiſh tarbinated 
ſhape, an inch and a quarter in length, and _— uar= 
ters of an inch in breadth ; they are blunt at both 
ends, and of \a>yellowih- bor Citrine colour. IT ** are 
marked generally with five larger ſtreaks, and as _— 
that are {mall between them; under the glutinous and 
it were gummous' bark, or rind; half a quarter of 
inch thick, which is bitter, auſtere, and ſubacrid, 
ere x Gay ſtone of a lighter colour, that is angular and 
| — with ſeveral” pits or cavities ; the kernel fs 
hi and covered with an exceeding thin dark yel. 
lo membrane. The rind or pulp, for they ate both 
together, is che only part in uſe. They proceed from 
a tree like that of wild plumb*, whoſe leaves are ſet 
pairs like thoſe of the aſh tree. 


The CHEBULE, MYROBALANS are the largeſt, 


and are oblong, angular, and ſaid to ? parge p phlegm. 


They are like the former, but bigger more tur. 
binated,” and have like wiſe five Pie r ribs made by the 
ſtreaks or furrows; but they are or a darker colour, 
and more inclinable to brown; within they are of a 
lack iſh red, but taſte as the former, though the pulp 


is thicker, and the kernel is fat, oblong, and of the ; 
ſame a They row on x the dot anlike A Peach 


tree. 


Fake, or black MYROBALANS, are tef thin the 


aa lines; 2 
5 *L 


apply them to Twellings of the gums, and others to eaſe 


_ 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
are rather wrinkled. than, fireaked, and are blunt a) 
both « ends. They are black on the outſide, and within 
are of a ſhining black like pitch. The taſte is ſuba- 
crid, bitteriſh, and a little acrid ; they adhere to the 
teeth and provoke ſpittle. The tree grows to the 
ſize of a wild plumb-tree, which has leaves like thoſe 
of willows. 
1 BELLIRIC MYROBALANS- are a -roundiſh 
ſruit, of the colour and ſhape of a nutmeg,” but a 
little more yellow and almoſt an inch in length; the 
rind is bitter, auſtere, and aſtringent; under which lies 
a ſtone of a lighter colour, containing, a kernel like that 
of a hazel nut. 
EMRILIC MyRORALANs are a dried fruit; of 4 
round. ſhape, but marked with fix angles, and of 4 
blackiſh aſh colour. They are half an inch in diameter, 
and under the rind, which when ripe opens in fix places, 
there is a white lightiſh ſtone of the ſize of a hazel nut 
divided into three cells. Generally ſpeaking, there is 
nothing but the dried ſegments of the pulp or 
brought over, which are of a blackiſh ur. and of 
xartiſh auſtere taſte, They grow on a tree higher th 
any of the former, but we have no ccurate deſcription, 
thereof, nor indeed of any of the former. T hey haue 
been looked upon to have a purgative faculty, without 
producing the eaſt weakneſſes, and by cheir aſtringen- 
cy ha ſtrengthen the bowels. The doſe is from an 
dgunce to an ounce and a half, but the prcfang r 
laid them aſide. 
CoOLOCYNTHIS, Cologuiz:ida, er the bitter atphe, 
is about the ſize of an orange, of a roundiſh ſhape ; 
the pulp when dried is ſpongy, and, as it were, full of 
5 7 - it conſiſts of ſmall membranaceous leaves, which 
are dry, white, and exceeding light when brought to 
us. It is of a very bitter, acrid, nauſeous taſte, and 
it has ſmall, flat, hard, white or reddiſh ſeeds, of the 
ſize of thoſe of a cucumber, but. rounder and moat. 
it is, brought from Aleppo. 
It is now in uſe as a medicine, and is a moſt ſtrong 
violent purge ; therefore only proper to be uſed if 
deſperate caſes, and in obſtinate inveterate diſeaſes. It 


ha ſometimes very ace a far it greatly i — ; 
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ures the ach viſcera, nerves, and even * whole 
ody. It is often mixed with other purgatives, to ren- 
der the operation more Jens and particularly with 
aloes and ſcammony. The doſe of it, when given 
alone, is from five grains to twenty, when reduced to 
a fine powder. It has ſuch a purging faculty, that 
when laid to the navel with oxes gall: it not only purges 
but kills worms, / 

CASSIA FISTULARIS, the pudding pipe tree, is an 
exotic fruit contained in ponds ſometimes: half a yard 
long, and about an inch in diameter; it conſiſts of a 
woody ſhell, of a dark brown colour, but though i it is 
hard it is thin. It is divided into ſeveral cells with par- 
titions tranfverſely placed, and parallel to each o er 
the pulp is ſoſt, black, ſweetiſh, and of the conſiſtene 
of honey, containing oblong, roundiſh, flattiſh feeds; 
that are hard, ſhining, and of a duſky yellow. Thoſe 
pods are beſt that are freſn, full, and will not rattle 
whey ſhaken, ' The pulp only i is in uſe, which is taken 
from the pods, and is paſſed through a ſiere. It is look-/ 
ed upon as a mild, gentle, harmleſs: e agreeing 
wich all. ſexes and ages. The tree from whence it pro- 
ceeds has been planted in the Vg. Indies, but as it 
does not grow naturally there, it does not ſucceed very 
well; for it has a thicker ſhell, and the pulp is a. acrid' 


? 


large doſe, but a: ſmall one is ſufficient to keep the bo- 
dy open. Some have complained of its bad effects, 
and ſay it produces wind in the ſtomach and inteſtines; 8 
but by mixing it with cream of tartar, or peng 8 it with, 
tamarinds, this may be prevented. 
TAMARINDI, 7. — 2 are a fruit with a thick ) 
clammy pulp, brought to us in maſſes of a blackiſh, 
colour, with an acrid taſte, and mixed with the rinds 


ments; as alſo with the hard ſeeds or ſtones. That 
and moiſt. It is to be cleanſed from the membranes, 


filaments, and ſeeds, before it is uſed. It is brought, 
from Egypt, and the Eaſt and Weft- Indies. 5 


The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are 0 | 


112955 ol to reſemble in * ſenſe one that is papili- 


onaceous; 


and nauſeous. As a cathartic it muſt be given in & | 


of the, pods as well as membranes, nerves, and fila 


pulp is beſt that is clammy, of a blackiſn red, acrid 


eli. Indies have ſeldom more than three or four. They 


80 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
onaceous; but they expand cireularly, and from the 
many leaved flower cup there ariſes a pointal, which 
afterwards becomes a flat pod, containing many flat an- 

ular ſeeds, ſurrounded with an acrid blackiſh pulp. 
The pods of the tamarind - tree in the £aft Indies con. 
tain ſix or ſeven ſeeds in each; whereas thoſe of the 


o the height of three feet in one ſummer from the 
eed. Tamarinds, beſides their purging quality, tem- 
perate the acrimony of che humours, abate the heat of 
the bile and blood, quench thirſt; and are good in 
cute burning ſevers. They ſerve to correct the faults 


f vialent purgatives, and to quicken thoſe that are 


\ 


\Duggiſh. The doſe is from one dram to an ounce, and 
n decoction from one dram to three ounces. 


', CARDEMOMUM,; : Cardomumn, is of ſeveral kinds, 
of all which ſome, accqunt: will be given. The ſeeds 
of the greater Cardomum are contained in a dried ob- 
Jong fruit, about the ſize of a ſig, and much of the 
dame ſhape, with a broad circular navel at the top, di- 
vided in the middle into three parts, and including. in 
4 chin, membranaceous, tough, fibrous, wrinkled, 
drown or reddiſh colour, a great number of ſeeds in 
three cells, which are uneven, ſhining, reddiſh, and 
lodged in a ſort of membranes that lie between them. 

Tbe midale ,, CARDOMUM - of Marrbiolus, or 
ithe, greater Cardomum of Nuntius, is an oblong fruit, of 
the length of an inch or an inch and a half, but ſlen- 
der, triangular, ſtreaked and blunt at the top; it is of 


an aſh colour, not eaſily broken, and divided · into three 


gells that contain a great number of ſeeds wrapped up 


in thin white membranes. It is oblong; angular, thin, 


and on one ſide divided by a ſort of {mall pipe, and 
there are ſeveral tranſverſe lines run acroſs it. Ii is of, 
1 e | a reddiſh 
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his ſort is very common. | 


The ler CARDOMUM. of Matrhiolus is the Car- 
lonun.of the ancient Greeks, and is à dried fruit with 

x ſhort membranaceous pod, not half an inch in 
length, of a, triangular ſhape, but ſharpeſt at the pe- 
Iicls and blunt at the, extremity ;. it is of a reddiſh 
olour, ſtreaked, and has a much thinner: ſhell. than 
e middle fized Cardomum. When it is fully ripe 
the three corners gape, and diſcover three cells, con- 
aining a double row of angular, wrinkled, reddiſh 
yellow ſeeds, but white within, and of, an acrid, bit - 
teriſh, aromatic taſte, ſomewhat like camphire, It. is 
brought. from the Eaſt- Indies. In. the places, where, 
they all grow they are uſed as ſpices, and are ſaid to 
help. digeſtion, to, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and. brain, 
and to promote urine. The doſe is from ten grains ta, 
a ſcruple in ſubſtance, and in decoction to half an 
ounce. They are much uſed in the. preſent practice, 
that is the greater ſort, and are a very warm grateful, 
ſpice, „ 9 140 7 
PAMOMUM VERUM, the true. Amomun, brought, 
from the Eaft-Ingies, is a dried fruit growing in ſmall; 
bunches, conſiſting of ten or twelve berries or membra-. 
naceous. bladders, which are fibrous, and. brittle, ly-, 
ing cloſe ta each other without pedicles. The bunch, 
is ſupported by a woody ſprig, which is fibrous, round, 
ind the length of a man's thumb. It. is adorned with, 
leaves, as well ag a row of. 770 ſcales, where. there 
are no berries, and there are fix, long leaves ſurround- 
ing each berry of grape like a flour cup. Three of, 
the longeſt leaves. are half an inch in length, but the. 
other three are ſmaller, and ſcarce, ſhow themſelves 
above the grapes. The thickneſs and ſhape of the 


berries are eee » mig ized grape ach con- 


tatns three rows of ſeeds, eparated fror h other by 
a 975 membrane, and each row. conſiſts of ſeveral an, 
gular ſeeds, wrapped up ip the ſame, thin membrane, 
and Iyi 10 cloſely together that they appear to be on- 
ly Wy 5 ſeeds. The whole bunches are of a wood 
colour, but paler in ſome than others. The ſeeds are 
lid put brittle, and the ſmell is fragrant, not much. 


—— 
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32 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
unlike that of lavender, but ſweeter; however, whel 
they are taken out of their ſhells, the ſmell is mon 
a acrimonious, and they have an acrid taſte. They ar; 
faid to contain many virtues, but at preſent are on! 
JJ meacke, ft NET 
- CUBEBA, Cubebs, of the ſhape, are a fruit, or round 
dried grains like pepper, and ſometimes bigger, with 
a long lender pedicle, and a wrinkled d aſh co. 
toured: ſhell, containing a ſingle ſeed of a roundiſh 
ſhape, blackiſh without, and white within, with a 
ſweet, acrid, aromatic taſte, had not ſo hot as pepper, 
They are ſaid to be good in diſcaſes of the head, to 
create an appetite, iP ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and to 
difcuſs wind. The doſe is from three grains to a ſcru- 
ple, and infuſed in wine from a dram to tuo drams. 
PIPER, Pepper, is of Fern kinds, as Black pepper, 
cubite pepper, epper, and Jamaica pepper. 
: 5 PIPER NIGRUI M. black 2 is Ly ried fruit or 
grain, 'of the fize of a ſmall pea, with a wrinkled, 
rown or black rind, which taken off, a hardiſh com- 
pact ſubſtance appears of a yellowiſh green colour, but 
White within; 5 taſte is acrid and hot, and ſeems as 
it were to bite«the tongue, It grows on a ſhrub, with 
a" ſmall, fibrous, tough, ' blackiſh root, which ſends 
out many ſhoots that are tough, flexible, green, and 
woody, which lie on the ground hke hops, unleſs they 
are propped up; there are ſeveral” knees, or knots, 
which when they lie upon the ground will ſend out 
ſtioots ; and at each knot there are leaves alternately 
diſpoſed, ' and oppoſite to each other, that are roundiſh, 
two or three inches broad, and four long, termi- 
nating in points; the texture is thick and firm, and on 
the upper To they are of a ſhining duſky green; but 
beneath of a light green, and have ſhort, Kick, green 
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pedicles. The flowers grow in bunches, and are mo- 
nopetalous, but divided into three parts at the edges, 
to which ſucceed the grains, which are ten, twenty, or 
thirty in number upon one pedicle, and are green at 
- firſt, but red when ripe; but in drying they grow 
black and wrinkled. When the rind of black pepper 
is taken off, it becomes white, and is the on! bore 
brought to us by-the name of white pepper. Black 
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ag. is met with in ee, Soma, and on all the 
Coaſts of Malabar 

Long PEPPER is an ikke dried Sit, about an 
inch 4 an inch and a It is oblong „ round, 
cylindraceous, and as it — with 2. lines. 
with tubercles placed in the form af a net; within it is 


round ſeed, ſcarcely the twelfth of an inch in breadth, 
0 kiſh without, b * whitiſh, within, with an ente 
„ bitteriſh taſte, W 

10 pepper is 2 L pick! 
eſtcem among ſome. It is very 
matic / conſtitutipns. The have all much the ſame 
virtues ; for they heat, . attenuate, e open 
and ſtrengthen. relaxed fibres of the viſcera; and 
exciting an oſcillation therein, refreſh the ſpirits, di- 
Mi 72 ee aud encreaſe the circulation of 

e 


PIM EN. TA, 7 "Samatca pepper, by ſome. called: all 
ſpice, becauſe; it has ſomewhat of the taſte; of every 


one, is, a dried gnripe fruit, of a roundiſh ſhape, - and 
generally ſomewhat larger than black pepper; = ſkin. 
15 brown and wrinkled, with a navel on the tap, which 
is divided into four parts, and contains two black; 
kernels covered with a greeniſh black membrane. The 
taſte is a Ltile acrid, aromatic, and ſomewhat like that; 
of cloves... It grows in ſeveral: parts of the Wiht-1n>. 
dies, is gathered while green, _ dried in the ſun: 
for many days; but they are taken in night and 
morning to avoid the dew, It is uſed. as 4 ſpice, 
u. og the ſtomach, helps « di geiſion, and en, 5 
the Ipirits. 

CARYOPHYLLI AROMATICI, 2 are a 
dried unripe fruit, ſomewhat in the ſhape of a nail, 
and a. little quadrangular, wrinkled, and of a. blackiſh, 
red. On the top there is a head, much about the big- 
neſs of a very ſmall. pea, which is compoſed of ſcales. 
wrapped one into another, and wund about it there 
are faur ſmall leaves, not unlike a flower cup, and 
diſpoſed like a ſtar, between &hich, in a cavity, chere 
is a ſmall quadrangular ſtyle of the ſame colour. The 
taſte is acid, bitteriſh, and agreeable, with a moſt 

Vol. * D fragrant 
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divided into ſexeral ſmall cells, containing each a ſmall 
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54 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
fragrant ſmell. | Cloves are the flower cups and cm. 
dryoes of the fruit before the flowers arè expanded. 


and are gathered from the month of Oæaber to bras: 


F579. When freſh, they are are of a dark red, for they 
come blackiſh by bein dried in che ſun and by We 
Fey grow in ſeveral i ds of the Cay. Kiel, which 
are all now in the hands of the. Dutch. Its princi- 
pal uſe is as a ſpice, though it is ſaid to be good 
againſt all cold diforders of the. brain, ſwimming o the 
head, and weakneſs of fight; it ts alſy gogd for a cold 


ſtomach, and hyſterical diſorders. The doſe in ſub. 


Kance id from three 5b 1 bas in infu. 
fion from thirty n two Ales 

ACAJOUS, *or-CAJOUS; ; fone called the oc- 
eidental anacardium, — b as French the nut. of 
Aeagous, but by the Fr 93 7 is a fruit, 
or rather a nut, of the Tape of « kidney, and of the 
vered with an aſh-coloured, 

or brown ſkin, aboyt a twelfth part of an inch thick, 
hard-and tough; it ſeems to conſiſt of a double mem. 
brane with a ous fubſtance, which in its cells 
contains: 050 fluid of the conſiſtence of honey ; 
15 is of a reddiſti colour, extremely acrid, bitter, and 
for if a drop of it falls on the ſein, it ſeems 

ern. it like a ear and if any. one through ig⸗ 

— ſhould bite the nut, the lig ra tangue are 
immediately affected wich a very pain. *Onder 
this is the kernel, which 1s wegen w. Wi another brown 
ſkin of the- thickneſs of 'p i rs whaſe ſubſtance is ex- 
tiemely white, compact, oi of a more agree - 
able taſte than almonds, Tune that ;roduces this. 
nut is dne of the beſt fruit - trees in all * merica, ſome. 
of which are of the ſize of ſtandard awed and 
ſometimes are pretty regular, but ge generally the bran, 
_ are crooked, knotty, and are ſtrangely contorted 
ng each other. The wood is grey At, pretty 
dee tough, and heavy ; the bark is. ooth, 
— a difty white, a lle variegated in. rown 
pecks and Wes. The leaf is larg ue well fed, 
e thick. and more round at p than at the 
The flowers are ſmall, — For in tufts, 
and hon they are 821 they are ee Into fire. 
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"OFT VE GE'TAREES. 35 
leaves, which furm a flawer cap of ſmall ſtamina of & 
yellow golden colour, chat ſurround a piſtil of the 
ſame colour but longer ;. the leaves that compoſe: the 
flower are whitiſh at; fixſt, and afterwards: turn to a 
purple mixedi with white: lines; hut they are of ſmall 
duration, fe the piſtil ſoon: changes to a; fruit. The 
tree, either ſpontaneouſty or cut, yields plenty of gum, 
that is reddiſh, tranſparent, and ſolid; it will diſſolve 
in water like gum- arabic, and ſupplies the place of 
glew /; when the juice is expreſſed: from the fruit and 
{ermented;. it becomes à ſort of heady wine, which 
greatly promates urine, and the ſpirit diſtilled from it 
15 e The thick fluid e mentioned tinges 
linen of a ruſty iron colour, which can hardly be got 
out. Some get an oil out of it, which will ſtain linen 
with a black colour that can never be got out, and if 
any wood be ſmeared; with it, it preſerves it from rot- 
ting. Phe; oily ftuid firſt taken notice of is uſed for 
taking off warts and corna, when mixed with the black 
wax of Gauda/oupe, or warm water. The ladies make 
uſe of it to take aff freckles, for it ſoon deftroys the 
cuticles which is ſueceeded by one that its fair and of a 
good colour. When the kernels; are put into water, 
the ſkin will readily come off, and then they are fit to 
eat; hut when they are dry, they open it a little with 
a knife, and chen lay them over the fire, by: which 
means the ſkim may be eafily taken off. They are in 
very high eſteem among the inhabitants of the Ve- 
Indies, not only to eat by themſelves, but to make 
mackeroons and marchpains; beſides which, they give 
to roſa ſulis and other liquors a very ſine flavour. They 
way bo tranſported ta any diſtant country, and will 
continue good: far many years. . 

BEN, is the Balanus Myrepfica of the ſhops, and is 
a nut aß the ſtteof a hazel'nut, but of different ſhapes, 
for. it is ſometimes oblong, roundith,. or triangular; 
it is covered: with a whitiſſi ſhell, which is pretty thick 
and: brittle, and contains a kernel covered with a fun- 
gous ſkin as White as ſnow; and of the fame conſiſt - 


* 


8 
of a;yellow-limpid ail Dr This nut is of 
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56 THE' NATURAL HISTORY 
reat uſe among the perſumers for extracting the fine 
Tell out of flowers, — never . rancid, 
and has no ſmell of its Ww. len 97 
„CAOAO, or COC AO, the cholocate-nut, are 
oblong, roundiſn, and of che ſine of olives; and are 
covered with a thin, hard, brittle, blackiſh ſhell, 
which being taken off there remains a firm, denſe, 
dry, flattiſh kernel, of a duſky yellow on the outſide, 
-and- reddiſh, or of a bay colour within. They conſiſt 
of ſeveral pieces cloſely united together, and have a 
little bitteriſh,_ and ſlightly acerb, but not a diſagreea- 
ble taſte. Some take notice of four ſorts of the trees, 
which grow ſpontaneouſly, and without any cultiva- 
tion, in many parts of America between the tropics; 
particularly near the. river of the Amazons there are 
whole foreſts of them. The wild cocoa- tree is very 
large, and thick of branches; but thoſe that are 
planted are cultivated in ſuch a manner, that they ne- 
ver exceed twelve or fifteen feet in height, not only 
that the fruit may be gathered more eaſily, but that they 
may not be too much expoſed to the wind. The leaf 
is generally eight or nine inches long, and ſometimes 
more, but ſeldom leſs; and the breadth is one third 
of the length. It is pointed at both ends, and has a 
ſtrong ſtalk two or three inches long. It is of a lively 
green above, but deeper beneath, and- the edges, from 
the place where it is broadeſt to the point, is of a very 
fine fleſh colour. The fibres or nerves are like thoſe 
of the cherry tree. This tree is an evergreen, It 
bears fruit twice a year, as well as moſt of the trees 
in theſe parts of America; but more properly ſpeaking, 
it is never without flowers or fruit; however, the pro- 
duce is moſt plentiful near both the ſolſtices, but that 
near Chriſtmas is always the beſt. The flower is 
ſmall, and has ſix leaves when opened, which form 
a ſmall cup, in the center of Which is a longiſh but- 
ton, ſurrounded with five: filaments and five ſtamina. 
Ihe leaves of the flower are of a pale fleſn colour va- 
riegated with red ſpots: and ſpecks; the filaments are 
of a reddiſli purple, and the ſtamina are of a fine ſilver 
colour; but the button is of a duller white, and it is 
his that produces the fruit. The flowers do nat . 
LE 8 cee 
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| OF VEGETABLES. . wy 
teed from the branches, as in the European trees, but. 
from the root up to one third part of the five large 
branches. 'The fruit that ſucceed theſe flowers reſem-. 
ble cucumbers, and are pointed at the end; but on 
the fides there are furrows like thoſe on melons, among. 
which are ſmall unequal tubercles, and theſe contain the, 
nuts before defcribed ; beſides which they contain a 
ſubſtance, or pulp, of a paliſh colour, which is very, 
light and delicate, ard of the ſame taſte as pomegra- 
nates.” Within this pulp are the nuts, of which there. 


are twenty-five in number in each ped. The trees are 


in greateſt perfection when they are ten or twelve ycars 
old, not becauſe they bear more, but the largeſt fruit. 
The chief uſe of theſe nuts is for making chocolate, 


which is every where very well known, and is ſaid to. 


have reſtorative qualities; for which reaſon it is good. 
in conſumptions, prepared with milk; for then it abates, 
the acrimony of the humours. _ 1 
PISTACHIA, Pifachio nuts, are of the ſize and 


ſhape of hazle-nuts, only they are a little angular, and. 
higher on one ſide than the other, They are covered 
b is membra-, 


with a double ſhell, the 6utermoſ1 of which | 
neceous, dry, thin, brittle, and reddiſh when ripe.; but, 
the other is woody, brittfe, ſmooth, and white, under 
which is a kernel of a pale greeniſh colour, and of an 
oily, bitteriſh, fweetifh taſte, and agreeable to the pa - 
late; it is covered With a red ſkin. It grows in Perſſa, 
Arabia, Syria, and the Eaft Indies ; and is cultivated in 
Italy, Sicily, and the ſouthern parts of France, They 
yield good ncuriſhment, and are ſaid to be reſtorative, 

caufing thoſe that are fallen away to regain their fleſh, 
very ſoon. They have been uſed to make emulſions in, 
the fan manner as almonds,” © 
'- PINEI NUCLEI, Pine-afple nuts, are oblong, round, 
white, fat, ſweet, covered with a reddiſh coat, and 
are included in a thick hard ſhell. Theſe nuts are, 
contained in the pine apple, or cones, between their 
hard and woody ſcales, They contain a great deal of 
oil, which may be gained by expreſſion; and are faid to 
be very nouriſhing, but they are not eaſily digeſted. 
Some account them good for cenſumptive patients, be- 


cauſe they deſtroy the acrimony of the humours ; they 
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are alſo good in heat of urine, and in ulcers of the kid. 


mes and bladder... 115 
COFFEE is a hard ſeed in an oval form, and ſome. 
what above a third of an inch long, and a- quarter of 
an inch broad; one fide is convex and the other flat, 
marked with a remarkable furrcw. It is yellowiſh cr 
of an aſh coloured paliſh green, it has a farinaceous 
taſte, and before it is roaſted has not much ſmell. The 
cup of the flower confiſts of one leaf, which is divided 
at the top into five ſegments, and the flower. likewife 
conſiſts of one leaf in the hape of a funnel, and divided 
into frve ſegments; the flowers are ſucceeded by berries, 
which fplit in the middle. The coffee-tree is propagated 
by ſeeds, which mould be ſown ſoon after they are 
gathered, otherwife they will not grow, which is the 
reaſon that all other countries, except Arabia, have been 
fo long without it. It was neceſſary to get trees that 
were growing, which has been at length done, and there 
are now many of them as well in Zurope as in America; 
but they ſucceed beſt in the Caribbes iſlands; however, 
the Toffee 18 not accounted ſo as the Arabian. The 
berries are commonly ripe with us in Aris, at which 


time they ſhould be ſown in pots of freſh light earth, 


covering them about half an inch thick with the fame ; 


and then the pots ſhould be plunged anto a moderate 


hot bed of tanner's bark, obferying to refreſh them often 


with water; as alſo to raile the glaſſes in the heat of the 


day 40 admit freſh air; and in very hot weather it will 
be proper to ſhade the glaſſes with mats. 

The bloſſoms, or flowers, are white, and ſhoot out 
juſt where the ſtalks of the leaves join the branches; 


© , when the bloſſoms fall-off there remains a ſmall fruit, 


which is green at frſt, but as it ripens becomes as. red as 
a cherry, and not unlike one; and it is very good to eat, 
being dren gthening and refreſhing ; under the fleſh of 
the fruit, initead of a ſtone, there is the berry, covered 
with a fine thin ſkin, When the fruit has been dried by 
the ſun, the pulp becomes a ſhell of a deep. brown co- 
Jour, under which there is a thick brown liquor, ex- 
tremely bitter. Some direct the taking off the pulp of 
the berries before they are ſowed, but this is a miſ- 
take; for they will come up ſooner when it is left on, 


and 
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ſtronger | 
each-betry, 'which-feldom Fall wo grow; but, when the 
plants are young, (they mæy be cafily parted and ſet in 
different pots, and about an inch and a half high. 
In the 2 . be placed in 'a «coke 
ſtove, and kept up to the heat proper for pine 9. 
In Arubia they — 2 ripe fruit Ns os 1 
he uſe of coſſee 13 now well known every where, and 
che liquor made with it is generaliy ſuppoſed to be good 
in weakneſſes of the — in want of appetite, and 
in the flatulent choice. It prevents ſleepineſs, and is 
od in fleepy diſeaſes, for which reaſon it refreſhes the 
Train ated the animal ſpirits. Tt is good for thoſe that 
are fat; and abound with thick grofs humours ; but with 
thoſe that are lean, and have hot conſtitutions, it does 
not ſo well agree, nor yet with ole of melancholy diſ- 
o. 

NOX — A, or NUX MYRISTICA, he | 
Nutme „is Arm and very eaſily 
n mortar. E wrinkled vide, and 
ſomewhat of an aſh colour; but within it is variega- 
ted with a whitiſh yellow, and a bay colour, running 
in veins without any regularity. The trees that bear 
nutmeps are nom entirely in the poſſeſſion of the Durch, 
as are all the ſpiee iſfands; are like pear trees, 
and have an-aſh coloured bark, with a ſpongy wood, 
The flowers, of 'bleſſoms, are ' yeMowiſh, with five 
leaves, not unlike theſe of cherries; to theſe ſuoceed 


the fruit hanging du © lon fe, It is ſomewhat 
hkea altar, and the 9x3 97 greg meg, is covered 


with werte oonts, the rn of Ech is felt, foft, and 
Juicy) about as thiek as a fan's Hnger, but vllons and 
ted, and va wich yellow, geld oye and 
arpte Ports, like a peack, When It is "i 
neouſly, and 0p an wiſtere taſte. - ane this 
ae is another reticular covering, or rather divided 
into — Parts, Which is of an oily clammy conſiſ- 
tence, and as it were cartilaginous, but thin, of an 
aprecable . aromatic fell, and of an acrid aromatic 
taſte, with a ſort of bitterneſs. It is of a ſuffron to- 
lour, and is what we ca MACE. Petween the clefts 
of this there is a third covering, witch is a hard, 
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woody, thin ſhell, of a duſty reddiſh colour, and 
brittle; and in this the nutmeg is contained. lt is ſoft 
at firſt, but grows dry and hard in time. The taſte 
and ſmell is too well known to need a deſcription. 
The principal uſe of nutmegs is as a ſpice, and they 
are good to promote digeſtion, to ſtop vomiting, to 
diſcuſs wind, and to caſe pains of the cholic. How- 
ever, the immoderate uſe is bad, ſor it will affect the 
head, and produce ſleepy diſeaſes, as they have found 
by experience in the Baſt- Indien. When toaſted they 
have a binding quality, and are good in fluxes of the 
belly, and are given to the quantity of a dram. 
NUXVOMICA, #he Vomit nus, is round, flat, de- 
preſſed, about an inch broad, and a quarter of an inch 
thick; it is of a hard horny ſubſtance, of an afh colour, 
and a little downy without, with a navel on the middle 
of each ſide; but one ſide is flatter than the other, and 
hp tale is bitter; it is brought from the Baf-Indies 
with ſnake- wood. It is of no uſe in medicine. 
: CARTHAMUS, Bafard Saffron, produces ſeeds tha 
are ſometimes uſed in medicine, but the flowers very 
ſeldom, for they are chiefly uſed as a dye. It agrees 
with thiſtles in moſt of its characters, only the ſeeds 
re always without down. It is . cultivated in 
pens be and is Ka into £xg/and from thence, for 
the uſe of the dyers, It is ſown in the open fields in the 
ſpring of the year, and when come up they hoe it out 
thin, as we do turnips, leaving the plants about eight or 
ten inches diſtant every way. Theſe plants divide into 
a great many branches, each of which bears a flower at 
the top of the ſhoot, which when fully blown they pull 
off, and is the part the dyers make uſe ů . 
SANTONICUM SEMEN, Vorm ſand, is a groſs 
powder, conſiſting of- oblong, ſcaly, yellowiſh, green 
grains, of a diſagreeable bitter taſte, with ſome what of 
an aromatic acrimony; the ſmelll is à little aromatic, 
but nauſeous, and ther? ſeem to be diminutixe leaves 
and exceeding ſmall ſtreaked ſtalks infa, Its 
chief virtue is againſt worms, beſides which it is ſaid 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, diſcuſs wind, and excite an 
appetite ; the doſe is from à ſeruple to a dram. 
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F VEGETABLES. 61 
ANISUM INDICUM STELLAT UM is a fruit in 
the form of a ſtar, which conſiſts of ſix, ſeven, or more 
capfulæ, meeting like rays in the center; it is of a tri- 
angular ſhape, and from near half an inch to an inch 
in length, and from a quarter to near half an inch 
broad. It is a little flat and united at the baſe, being 
compoſed of a double rind, the outermoſt of which is 


hard, rough, wrinkled, and of a bay or ruſty colour; 


but the infide is hard, ſmooth, and ſhining, and has 
two valves, which gape on the upper part in thoſe that 


are dry and old. There is in every one a kernel, which * 


is ſmooth, ſhining, oblong, flat, and near a quarter 
of an inch long, and a twelfth broad, of the colour of 
linſeed; which in a ſlender brittle ſhell contains a whi- 
tiſh, fat, ſweet fleſh, or pulp, agreeable to the palate, 
and of a taſte between aniſeed and fennel-ſeed, but 


ſtronger. The capſula has the taſte of fennel mixed 


with ſomewhat of an acidity, and the ſmell is like it, 
but more fragrant. It is brought from China, Tartary, 
and the Ph:/{ppine iſlands, and has the ſame virtues as 


aniſeeds and fennel-ſeeds, but ftronger, They ſtreng- 


then the ſtomach, diſcuſs wind, and promote urine. - | 
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T HE fluids that flow ſ pontaneouſly from any plant | 


or tree, or from the wounded bark, either con- 


crete into a reſin, or gum, or are ſomewhat of a middle 
nature between a gum. and a reſin, which ought care- 


fully to be diſtinguiſhed from each o tber... 

A reſim is a fat, oleaginous, inflammable ſubſtance; 
that will not diſſolve in water, but will in oil or ſpirit 
of wine. It is of two ſorts, for one is clammy, liquid, 
and tenacious; and the other dry and brittle, which 
however will grow ſoft with heat. l 4118 


A gum. is a concreted juice that readily diſſolves in 


water, but will neither melt nor take fire. A gum reſin 


is that which e equally in water or * = 
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62 THE. NATURAL HISTORY 
| leaſt for the greateſt part, and is compoſed of reſinous 
and 8 een 
OFPOBALSAMUM, Balm of Gilead, is a liquid re. 
ſin, of a very light yellowiſh colour, and of a _ 
ſmell, not unlike that of citrons, but the taſte is acrid 
and aromatic, Authors have long diſputed where this 
balſam is produced; but it is certain, that it is now on- 
ly to be met with in Arabia Felix, and has different 
virtues according to its age, for when freſh it has a 
much greater efficacy than when old. It is given in- 
wardly againſt putrefaction of the viſcera, and abſceſſes 
of the lungs, Iiver, and kidnies. The doſe. is ffom 
two ſeruples to a dram. It alſo cleanſes foul ulcers, 
and heals them in a ſhort time; but it is hard to be 
met with genuine, and very little chat is 20 4s brought 
Over to us. e FF 
BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM, of which there are 
two or three ſorts, as the Bal/amum Peruananum album, 
the white Balſam of Peru, that is fluid, and thinner 
than turpentine, but of a clammy conſiſtence, and is 
refinous, inflammable, limpid, and of a yellowiſh 
- white colour. The taite is a little acrid and bitteriſh, 
but the ſmell is ſweet and fragrant, approaching to 
at of ſtorax. It is brought from Sper: America. 
BALSAMUM PERUVIANU M FOSCUM 95aer 
Balſam of Peru, is fluid, reſigous, elammy, and nearly 
of the conſiſtence of turpentine ; the colour is brown or 
of a reddiſh black, with a moſt fraprant ſmell like that 
vf berjamin; but the taſte is fubucrid, anda little pun- 
gent vn the _ It will readity take fire and flame, 
the ſmoke of which ſmells extremely agreeable. That 
which a5 quite black is bad. They both are che juice of 
the ſame tree, and the one proceeds from the wounded 
buk ofiche tree; but the other is obtained by boiling, 
_ They cut che wood, bark, and branches, into veryſmalli 
bits, anden boil them in water for a conſiderable 
time j when the water is cold, the balſam will ſwim on 
the top, which they put in ſhells, and keep for uſe. 
The doſe is from four drops w twelve in an afthina, 
0 ion of the lungs, and its of | the gravei. 
Outwardly, they eaſe pains proceeding from cold hu- 
moure, and are excellent in kealing wounds. RAPTOR 
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- QF VEGETABLES. ' 
„ BALSAMUM-TOLUTATUM, Balan | of T ok 
is a reſineus tammy juice, of a middle conſiſtence be- 
tween a fluid and a ſolid; the colour is bay, inclining 
to that df gold; it has a moſt fragrant fell, and the 
taſte is ſweet and agreeable, fort does not create 2 
nauſea hke other balls. It is brought in ſmall gourd 
ſhells rom Sourd America, and particularly from T v/u. 
In length of time it hecumes dry, hard, and brittle. It 
has the Jamenittues as balſam of Peary, and is of great 
uſe-in-confumptions of: the Jungs, and internal ulcers; 


It is very eflicacious in chring wounds, and ſerves to 


now ſo much in vogue. Me eo 
_ BALSAMUM COPA IBA, Balſam , Cagi, is 3 
reſinous liquid juice, and while freſh "is of the confiſe 


tende of oil, but in time it grows thick and glutinous. 
It is of a yellowiſh white colour, with' an acrid, bit 
ter, aromatic taſte, and of 1 mel. It is 
brought by the Porrugu from Bra into Europe. It 
is often adulterated wic turpentine, but may readily 


be known from it when taken ; for it does not give the 


violet ſmell to urine a3 that does. It abates the aeri- 
mony of the humours, enriches poor blvod, and it both 
in ward and out heals all mamwer bf bunds. 


N in diſorders of the ſungs, und is excelent 
in ing coughs. It is given in a bolus with ſugat 
and powder of liquorice, from five w-rwetity drops. 
_ LIQUIDUM AMBARUM, Li Aubur, is à feſi- 
nous liquid, fat juice, of the confiſtence of turpentine, 
and of a yellowith red colour; It is of an #crid' aro- 
matic taſte, with a fragrant ſmell, not unkke ſtorax. 
It is brought from New Spain, Virginia, und othet 
parts of America. It was formerly of great uſe amon 
perfumers, but is now laid afide, and is ſeldom r 
with in the hops. e ane | 
 $STYRAX LIQUIDUS, #guid Storur, & à feſtnous 
juice, of which there are to forts in the Thops, the one 
pure, and the other impure or thick, The beſt is of 
the conſiſtence of turpentine, and femi-tranſ] ts 
the colour is brown, br of a reddiſh brown; — fome- 
times of an-aſh coloured brown, wich a ſtronꝑ ſmell Jike 
fiorax ; but it being ſo 9 is diſagrecable, and 
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the taſte is a little acrid, aromatic, and oleous. The 
impure ſtorax is a reſinous j juice, full of dregs, and of 
«= brouniſh or aſh: colour; it is alſo opaque, fat, and 
has not ſo ſtrong a ſmell. It is the produce of a parti- 
cular tree, growing near Szez in Arabia, whoſe bark 
they ſtrip off every year and boil in ſea- water to the 
conſiſtence of bird- lime, and then they take off the 
re ſinous ſubſtance ſwimming at the top. It is in like 
eſteem among the eaſtern people; it is ſaid to have the 
ſame virtues as the ſormer balſame, and is given from 
three drops to twelve to heal internal ulcers; but it is 
as 3 uſed — un brviles, 
and ulcers 


- TEREBENTHINA, 7. e þ 1s of ſeveral kinds, 


and there are four kept in the ſhops. | 


_ -; TEREBENTHINA  CHIA VEL: CYPRIA, Chis 
| Furpenline, i is a reſinous liquid juice, ofa whitiſh yellow 
colqur, inclining a little to blue; it is ſometimes tranſ: 
parent, and ſometimes of a pretty firm conſiſtence, and 
ſometimes ſoft, thick, and glutinous. The taſte is a 
little bitteriſh and acrid; and the ſmell is alſo acrid but 
not diſagreeable. The beſt is brought from the iſlands 
of Chio ET Cyprus. The uſe of this, as well as of the 
other turpentines, is both external and internal; ex- 
ternallysit is emollient, diſcutient, reſolvent, cleanſes 
ulcers, and heals recent wounds. But it is generally 
preſcrihed inwardlys and i is remarkable for healing ul. 
55 of; the ſtomach, inteſtines, liver, kidnies, and 
r. It is good in an old cough, for purulent 
ſeiaisg and the — of a conſumption, It pro- 
motes urine, gives it a violet ſmell, and is good i in 
at of urine, The common doſe is from half a dram 
to. a dram and a half, in the form wo a bolus, or diffol- 
ved in the yolk of an egg. 

TEREBENTHINA VENETA, FVavice ene 
is 2 reſinous, liquid, limpid, claminy ſubſtance, thicker 
than oil, but more liquid than honey ; it is a little tranſ- 
parent like glaſs, and of a yellowiſh colour; the ſmell 
18 reſinous, ragrant, and acrid, but not difagreeable ; ; 
the tafte is acrid and bitteriſh. - It is called Venice tur- 

ntine, becauſe it was formerly brought from Yenice.; 
bat now from Savoy, and the {ſouthern parts of France, 
92 | TERE- 


OT TTY” ̃ ˙ —wM Or —⏑— ae wy 


TA0FVECELFAREES. © uo? 
TEREBENTHINA ARGENTORATENSIS, 
Straſburg Turpentine, while freſh*is-more liquid than 
the former, and is more tranſparent, not ſo clammy, 
and has a finer ſmell, ſomething reſembling that of ci- 
trons; but the taſte is more bitter, pretty much re- 
ſembling that of citron peel; in time it grows yellow- 
iſh and thick. It flows from the tree called abies taxi- 
folio; that is, the firr with the leaf of the yew tree; 
not only from its trunk and boughs, but alſo fro 
certain tubercles within the bark. That which pro- 
ceeds from the trunk is the worſt, and when dry it re- 
ſembles frankincenſe in colour and ſmell, but that 
which proceeds from the incifion of the tubercles is 
beſt. It has the ſame virtues as Venice turpentine, tho? 
ſome think it is more efficacious, and it is given in the 
4 eat or ares 50 
TEREBENTHINA COMM UNIS, common Turpen- 
pine, is more chick and tenacious than any of the for- 
mer, and is not ſo tranſparent ; tt has a reſinous ſtrong 
ſmell, with an acrid, bitteriſh, nauſeous taſte.” It pro- 
ceeds from the pine-tree, either ſpontaneouſly or Kort | 
incifions, The white reſin, called by the French gali- 
t, is commonly mixed with wax for the making of 
ambeaux. When the white reſin is melted with com- 
mon turpentine, and oil of turpentine, the compoſi- 
tion is called Burgundy pitch. In ſome places, the 
trunks of the old pine- trees that are Kill ſtanding, 
have a ditch made round them and ſet on fire, which 


* 


forces out a fluid well known by the name of tar, of 


which tar- water is made, lately ſo much in vogue, for 
the curing almoſt all ſorts of diſtempers. All ſorts of 
reſins being ſet on fire, produce ſoot, which preſerved, 
is known by the name of lamp- black. All forts of 
reſins, as well liquid as ſolid, are emollient, digeſtive, 
reſolvent, and ſerve to make plaſters and oĩntments for 
the curing of wounds and ulcers. 
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i nnn 
2 N ͤ 
ANIME v ANIMUM, Gum Anime, is improper- 
X ly called a gum, for it is nothing but a reſin, 
and is either orential, or occidental. It is a tranſpa- 
rent reſin, and is brought in fragments of various co- 
ours, for ſome are white, others reddiſh, and others 
3s brought from Arabia to us. We know nothing of 
the tree that it proceeds from, nor are we certain that 
this is its 1 2 name. 3 r 
« AMINE OCCIDENTALIS SEU AMERICANA, 
American Anime, is a white reſin, a little inclining to 
the colour of frankincenſe. It is more tranſparent 
copal, but more inous. It is of a moſt grateful and 
wert ſmell, and when thrown upon live coals ſoon 
burns away. It is brought from New Spain, Brafl, 
and the American iſlands. Some apply this outwardly, 
when diſſolved in oil or ſpirits of wine, to ſtrengthen 
the nexves. p38 ad I FAST 
: BENZOINUM, . Benzamin, is a dry, hard, brittle, 
 inftammable reſin, conſiſting of various bits, ſome of 
which are yellowiſh, others whitiſh, in the ſame maſs ; 
it has a xeſinous taſte, with a ſweet fragrant ſmell, 
eſpecially when it is ſet on flre. There are two forts, 
one of Which is pale, or of a reddiſn yellow, contain- 
White grains like almonds; the other is blackiſh, 
with few or no ſpots. It is brought from the kingdom 
of Siam, and the iſlands of Java and Sumatra; chat 
_ of the lighreſt colour is beſt. Its principal aſe is as a 
perfume, though it 18 good in diſorders of the breaſt, 
otes e ration, and appeaſes coughs, The 
1 of Lenjamin promote ſu eat, and are good in 
the aſthma. The reſin is uſed externally to ſtrengthen 
the head, ſtomach, and nervous parts, when made up 
into a plaſter; the tincture is of great uſe in taking off 


fttubercles and redneſs of the face. | | 


+CAMPHORA,' Camphire, is a reſinous fattiſh ſub- 


© Aance, white, light, and tranſparent, and is brought to 
us in a ſort of loaves or maſſes, fix inches long and one 
0 
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"OF VEGETABLES. 57 
or twd thick ; it has an acrid, bitteriſh, aromatic taſte, 
and yet with a ſenſe of coldneſa; the ſmell is fragrant, 
ſomewhat like roſemary, but much ſtronger. It is ſo 
volatile, that when expoſed to the air it will diminiſh 

by degrees, and at length fly quite away. It eafily 
takes firs, leaving no earth, or any thing elſe behind 
it, when it has done flaming. It is brought from Ja- 
pan into Molland, and from thence diſperſed all over 
Europe. In the Zaft- Indies it is diſtinguiſhed into two 
ſorts, namely, that which is brought from Japan or 
Cbina, and that which is produced in the aflands of. 
Borneo and Sumatra 3 but this is very dear and uncom- 
mon, and is ſeldom or never brought to us. It is pro- 
duced. from a tree like a laurel, dut of a very large 
ſize, for ãt grows to the bigneſs of an oak-tree.. Cam- 
Phire may be got from any part of it, for it ſtos thro 
inciſions like other reſins, but in ſome places the 
country people cut the root and wood into ſmall bits, 

pouring water upon them, and boiling them in an iron 

veifel, with a head fixed thereto made of ſtraw, to 

which when it is ſublimed it ſticks like foot. How. 

ever, it is coarſe when firit brought over to Zurope, and 
is cleanſed by the Dutch. The virtues of camphire 
are very great, eſpecially in the hands of à ffiiful 
Phyſician ; for itis/an alexipharmic, and is both ano- 


dyne end diaphoretic, withent henting the body or 
diſturbing Is circulation of — 7 meither does 
it occaſion thirſt, nor render the urine uf a higher co- 
Jour, as het medicines will. It has alſo an àuodyne 
and ſoporißerous quality, | and is in pains, mad 
neſs, and ſpaſms, often prod wonders, The 
doſe is from ahrte grains to a ſcruple, given in the 
form bf a bdibs, or difſſo bod in oil of ſuset almonds. 
It is uſed externally, vchen diſſolved in ſpirits of wine 
in rheumatic pains and inflammations ; I i alſo good 
ag. inſt burns and ſcalds. 5 ie ö 
 CARANNA, Caranna, is 2 selinous ſabſtande, as li 
duRile as pitch when at is freſh, but when old it is hard. | 
and brittle, of a blackiſh ah colour without, and brown | 
within 3-it has a reſtnons dästeriſh taſte, ſomowhac like f 
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myrrh, and when kindled has a fragrantuimetl, It 5s 
brought from America in maſſes wrapped up in a me | 
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of leaves. It is only of outward uſe, and is faid to 
| reſolve tumours, eaſe pains, and ſtrengthen the nerves. 
It is made into a plaſter and laid to the temples for 
the tooth-ach, and on the top of the head for the 
head-ach. + 
 ELEMI, Gum Elemi,. is a yellowiſh refiny or of a 
— greeniſh white, pretty hard on the outfide, but within 
ft and clammy, and is brought to us in maſſes of a 
cylindrick ſorm; when ſet on fire it has a ſtrong but 
not diſagreeable {mell; ſomewhat like ſennel. This is 
the trus elemi that was brought from Z/hiopia, and! is 
now ſeldom to be met with in the ſhops, 
ELEMI AMERICANUM, American Elemi, is Py 
times whitiſh, ſome;imes.. yellowiſh, and ſometimes 
eniſn. It is fomewhat tranſparent like refin, and 
as a ſtrong ſmell like that; this is very common in 
— ſhops, and is only uſed outwardly for reſolving tu- 
mours, diſſolving ulcers, and eaſing pains. It is par- 
ticularly recommended againſt diſeaſes of the head and 
tendons, eſpecially the ointment n eg with it, wilch 
Is cal ed the balſam of Arczus. 
RESINA HEDERÆ, the N of the iy. tree, is 
a reſinous, dry, hard, compact, brown or ruſty co- 
loured ſubſtance, ant tranſparent; it is broken 


into ſmall fragments, among which ſome are of a red- 


diſh colour; the taſte is ſubacrid, a little aſtrin 
and aromatic, but it has no ſmell. It is brought from 
Perfia, and other oriental countries. 

LADANUM owe! LABDANUM, FF wag is a 
reſinous ſubſtance, of which two kinds are met with in 
the ſhops, one of which is brought in large compact 
maſſes, and is of an agreeable ſmell, a reddiſh 


black colour. It is wrapped up in bladders or ſkins; 


but the other ſort is without any, and is of a codtortes 
ſhape, ſomewhat like a ſcrew, and is dry and brittle z 
but when heated by the fire is a little fo, and is mix- 
ed with a kind of black ſand. It is of a black colour, 
and weaker than the former, but is moſt commonly 
met with amongſt us. Outwardly, labdanum is emol- 
lient, and is uſed to ſtren gthen the ſtomach and ou 
mote POO?! Ul dog it is ve FE uſed. E Yt 


" MASTICHE; 


a 
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wiſh calour and:tranſparent;; itis: brought in tears: 


of the ſize of ſmall peas, and is brittle at firſt between 


the teeth, but when warm it ſticks thereto; and when 


thrown upon live coals it takes fire, emits a pretty gaod: 
ſmell, and the taſte is lightly aromatic, reſinous, and 


ſubaſtringent. That is beſt that is pale, yellowiſn, 
tranſparent, dry, brittle, and has à pretty ftrong/ſmell ;; 
but the black, green, livid, or impure, is for no- 
thing. Some phyſicians have commended maſtich for- 


ſtrengthening the fibres of the viſcera, and abating the 


acrimony of the humours. Some give from a ſcruple 
to half a dram, in ſpitting of blood and inveterate 


eoughs. Externally lad to the temples, it is ſaid to 


cunt e on ene e n e 
OLIBANUM, Olißbanum, is of a refinous ſubſtance; 


of a pale yellowiſh colour, and tranſparent, it is brought 8 


in tears like 'maſtich, but bigger, and is of à bitteriſh 
taſte, and pretty acrid, but not diſagreeable, and of a 
fragrant ſmell. It readily takes ſire, and flames a long 
while. That is beſt that is whitiſn, tranſparent, pure, 
ſnining, and dry. Some have accounted it a ſpeciſio 
againſt a pleuriſy, and commend it in diſorders of the 
head and breaſt, eſpecially coughs and ſpitting of blood. 


The doſe is from a ſcruple to two drama. A dram of 


it, put into an apple, roaſted under the aſhes,” and 
given to the patient, has been obſerved” to cure thoſe 
who have been given over in a pleuriſy; but then they 
muſt be well covered in bed in order to ſweat. If the 


firſt doſe does not ſueceed, another muſt be given in fix 


hours time. It is accounted a good vulnerary, and 


therefore is mixed in various plaſters. 


 SANDARACHA,..Guiz Sandurdeb, is a dry, in- 


flammable, tranſparent, reſinous ſubſtances of a — 


yellow colour, and brought in tears like maſtich. 
taſte is reſinous, but the ſmell when it is kindled is fra- 
grant and ſweet. That is beſt that is yellowiſh, tranſ- 


parent, and ſhining. It is brought from the coaſt of 


Ajrica, and has much the ſame virtues as maſtich, but 
15 ſeldom given inwardly; nor is it very often applied 
outwardly. When powdered it is well known by the 
name of pounce, which is rubbed oyer paper to * 


69 
- MASTICHE, Mafich, is a dry reſin, of à pale 
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_ the dnkivg in of the ink, and to render the writing 
ie is alſo. an ingredient in ſome ſorts 
_ .» SANGUIS. DRACONIS, : Dregonr-blood, is a dry, 
brittle, reſinous ſubſtance, melting enſily, and as rea. 
dily kg fire. It 3s of a dark red, but when pow- 
dered is of an elegant crimſon; when drawn into thin 
plates it as tranſparent, hut is without taſte or ſmell, 
unlefs when kindled; for then the fumes ſmell ſome- 


ene of which is hard and in maſſes, about an inch 
long, and half an inch thick, and is wrapped up in 

Jong marrow leaves. Dragoons- blood in tears and 
drops is generally mixed with bark, wood, earth, or 


maſſes, or loaves, as ſome call them. There 4s an- 
other ocun terfrit ſort, that may be readily diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the trac, for the maſſes are of u duſły red co 
lour, and made up of ſevrral ſorts of gums tinged 
wih Bra dod. Ic will not flame, but when placed 
over the fire riſes in bubbles, and being put into water 
diſſolves therein. That is beſt that 1s ſhining, of a 
darkiſh red, ra ped up in leaves, and when powdered 
3 of a fine red flnning colour. It is brought from the 
Baß Init, and is produced by four different trees; 
however, that which is genuine will diſſolve only in 
ſpirits of wine and in oils. It is of an aftringent 
quality, and is excellent in all ſorts of hzmorrhages 
whatever; che doſe is from half a drum to a dram, and 


und faſtens looſe teeth; it is alſo of uſe to painters, in 
making a red ſortof vamiſ rn. 
Kance, of which there are two kinds, Stora Calamite, 

and Common Storaxn. © ile $7 
--1S$STYRAX. CALAMITA, Srorax Calamite, is n re. 
nous, chiming, ſolid, fomewhat fattiſh ſubſtance, which 
3 tompoled of reddiſh and whitiſh grumes or grains, 
of a refinous,. acrid, but not diſagreeable taſte, and a 
moſt fragrunt ſmell, eſpecially when thrown on live 
coals; it takes fire readily, and emits a very bright 
STYRAX 


what like Rtorax. There are two forts in the ſhops, 


other heterogeneous ſubſtances, and then made into 


when applied outwardly dries up ulcers, heals wounds, 
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"OF VEGETABLES 7 
'STYRAX-V ULGARIS, Commun Storar, is of a 
yellowiſh red, or browniſh colour, which is ſhining, 
fat, and a little elammy, and is brought in maſſes 
mixed with whitiſn grains; it has the ſame ſmell and 
taſte as the former. There is alſo another ſort of ſto- 
rax which is mixed with ſaw-duſt, and this is now 
commonly ſold in the fſh6ps, and is 6frener met with 
than the true. It is poud in diſeaſes of the breaſt, and 
is ſaid to ſtrengthen 'the brain, -refreſh the ſpirits, and 
reftrain their inordinate motions ; it has alſo an ano- 


dyne faculty, and is good in pains of che heal, and 


inveterate "coughs, by abating the acrimony of che 
3 The doſe is from a ſeruple to half a 
TACAMAHACA, Tacumabur, is a reſinous, dty, 
fragrant ſubſtande, of Which there are two Kinds in the 
aps, bat that in ſhells is the Deſt; | Tt is à little ſoft, 


greeniſh. It is brought in ſhells, which ſeem to be uf 


moſt fraprant aromatic und very fweet ſmell; but it is 


ſeldom met with u the ſhops. The common ſort con- 


ſitts of whitiſh grains, or glebes, but they are ſome - 
times yellowiſh, reddiſh, greeniſh, or variegated with 
all tioſe eolowrs, and Rmitranſpatent. The ſmell i: 
much ke the former; but not er get and it 
is brought from ] n. It is feldom or never 
given inwardly, but is applied omwartly for cafing of 
pains artfing from cold flatalent humours; it reſolves 
and ripens ſwellings, and reſtrains deffuxions on the 
eyes and other parts of the face. When laid to the 
temples it is much eee eee 
ach, and on being applied to the ſtomach it ftrengthens 
it, and aſſiſts Uigeſtion. 17 N ö 
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N brought 
over to us in tears, or drops, of an, 
* Xs ; ome 


fometimes pale, ſometimes yellowiſh;/and at other times 
the gourd kind, und covered with leaves. It has a 
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72 THE NATURAL; HIS ORY. 
ſome of which are pale, others yellow, and others red, 
with a wrinkled ſurface, and hrittle, and which ſhines 


like glaſs when broken. When held in the mouth it 


ſticks to the teeth, and diſſolves readily in water, but 
has no taſte. It is produced by a tree called the Acacia 
Vera, or the Egyptian Thorn, and is brought over from 
Arabia, Egypt, and other parts of Africa. The beſt 
is whitiſh, or of a paliſh yellow, ſhining, dry, tranſ- 
arent, and free from filth. When it is brought over 
in large reddiſh dirty maſſes, it is only fit for mechanical 
uſes, It will not diſſolve in ſpirits of wine or oil, and 
in the fire it burns to aſhes without flaming, whence 


it appears to conſiſt, of a mucilage and earth; whence. 


it is good in hoarſeneſſes, coughs, ſalt catarrhs, ſpitting” 
of blood, the ſtranguary, and heat of nrine. The doſe 
is from à ſoruple..to two drams. When a powder of 
this gum; is wanted, 1. Mult be beaten. in a red hot 


mortar, and then the powder of it may he exhibited for 
22 ͤ if ft ot 1d pages i} 0 ditto; 
 GUMMI. SENECA, v SENICA,; Gum Seneca, 
is not unlike gum arabick, and. is called Senega, be- 
cauſe it is brought from a province of Negreeland bor. 
dering upon the river Senegal. We now have it in 
great plenty, and at preſent the whole trade is in our 
own hands, but from what; tree it is obtained we are 
uncertain, tho? Ie it may be a kind of an acacia. 
be white and {malley tears of this gum. are often ſold 
or the true gum arabick; and there is no great cheat 
in the matter; for their qualities and properties are 
much the ſame. W e, 


A TRAGA AN THA, TRAGACANTHUM, and 


DRAGACANTHU bs Cum Tra acanthy is a gummy 
juice, ſometimes brought over in Iong ſtrings variouſly. 
contorted and bent, and ſometimes in ſmall grumes, or 
bits; it is white, ſemi-tranſparent, and ſometimes yel- 
lowiſh, reddiſh or blackiſts, It is dry, but not very 
hard, and without either ſmell or taſte. It is brought 
from Cyprus, Aſia, and Grrece. That in ſtrings like 
worms or iſinglaſs is beſt, when it is white and free 
from filth. It ſerves for the ſame purpoſes as gum ara- 
bigk and it is obſervable that a dram of it will chicken 
a pint of water, full as much as an ounce of * 
nig! C 
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bick, it being altogether a mucilage without any earthy 
arts. ee ſharp cows] toarſenefſes,'afid 
other diſorders of the breaft, ariſing from an-acrid lym- 
a; as alſo in the ſtranguary, and ulcers of the 
idnies; it is alſo of uſe to abate the heat of the mouth 
and tongue, and to heal the p? inful chaps of the nipples. 
It is beſt taken diſſolved in ſome convenient water, and 
the doſe is from half a ſcruple to two drams. It is 
never uſed externally,” but ſerves the apothecaries for 
Weh pen, Tame moat>ipas, 
MANNA, Manna, is a ſort of gum, which flows 
ſpontaneouſly from ſeveral ſorts of trees, and afterwards 
congeals into grumes in the form of an eſſential oleous 
ſalt; it not only proceeds from the aſh and quicken- 
tree, but alſo from the larix, pine, fir, oak, juniper, 


maple, olive, fig-tree, and other plants; for which 


reaſon it differs in form and conſiſtence, according to 
the place and tree from whence it was gathered; for 
ſome is liquid, and of the conſiſtence of honey, and 


another ſort is conereted into grains like maſtich, and 


another again into grumes or {mall maſſes. Manna is 
alſo divided into the Oriental and European, the "firſt 
of which is brought from India, Perfia, and Arabia. 

MANNA CALABRA, Calabrian Manna, is ſomes 
times in grains, ſometimes in tears, and ſometimes in 
grumes or {mall maſſes; it is brittle and whitiſh while 
treſh, and ſomewhat tranſparent ;' but in time grows 
reddiſh,” and in moiſt weather turns to the conſiſtence 
of honey; it is as ſweet as ſugar, with a kind of an 


acridity. That is beſt which is white or yellowiſn, 


light and conereted into grains or grumes in the ſhape 
of icicles; but that which is fat, like honey, or 
blackiſh and dirty, is not good; for ſometimes this is 


counterfeited with coarſe ſugar,” honey, and a little 


ſcammony ; likewiſe that which is white, opaque, ſo- 
hd, heavy, and not in the ſhapè of icicles, is bad, be. 
cauſe it is nothing but ſugar and manna boiled to 
ther. This counterfeitſort may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed 
from the true hy its denſity, weight, opacity, and taſte. 
This manria in Calabria and Steih flows ſpontaneouſly 
from two ſorts of aſn trees, and is found on the boiighy 
and leaves in the ſummer months, *upleſs 2 


Iain. 
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M THE NATURAL HISTORY 
rain. When the weather is dry, it ſſow's from the 
trunk and large boughs of or trees, from the twen- 
tieth of Juus to the end of July, and from noon. till 
evenings in the ſorm of a Iimpid fluid, Which con- 
Ccretea into various grumes, and grows white and dry, 
0 gather it the next day, ſcraping it off with 
en knives, if the weather i fair; but if it 
ſhould chance to rain the manna is loſt, When 7.4 


is paſt, they make inciſions in the bark of the aſh and 


uicken- trees, and from noon till evening a liquid 
Hows qut; whaeh-cqncretes into thieken grumes, which 


are ſometimes very latge, and require à day or two to 


bring it to a proper conſiſtence; this is redder than the 
former, and is fometimgs blackiſh, on account of the 
earth; and othex filth mixed: therewith. - 

 MANNA DL FRONDE flows ſpontaneouſly in J 
and: Augiſt, from about the nervous fibres of che leaves, 
which being dried in the air concrete into hitiſh grains 
of the 6ze of Wheat; inſemuch that in Aug the 
greater leavas: o the aſn tree: lbok-white, as i they were 
covered with: now; however, this 1 15. ver ſcarce, On 


account of: the-difficulcy. of gathering it. The virtue 


of manns is well known, it being a mild laxative 
PUIBes apd is thought to;d;flalve, gras. humoura, and 
te their acrimony ; whence it is gooc in catarrhs 

ds coughs,. proceeding from an aczid phlegm, It is 
alſo:good:indifardeyy. of the breaſt! and lunga, when 
ſtuffsct with: clammy humours, It. is alſo uſeful in the 


| N os inflam mation of the lungs, and tenſion of: the 


y from a thick hat bile. The doſe is from one 


_ ounce to:threes,, and Hofman, W _— 


has given. to fur. 


eee eee 
EAR IE. 
bs Gunmen. 5 


.. MMONIACUM,. Gum: dmmoniaes, 3 156 eancreted 
- JB868s, af a middle nature between: a gum: and a 
reſins. it ig compoſed. of little lumpa, or maſſæs, ſhining 
bare and there with hits: that are. TANG an red- 
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diſh; hut the ſubſtance itſelf is a little 8 and 
not unlike benjamin; but it is ſometimes, in t | 
It is ſometunes yellowiſh on the outhide, and of a 
lowiſh white within; the taſte is 1 5 at firſt, 2 
afterwards bitteriſh, ENT the ſmell. af 8 not u 
like that of galbanum, but. fronge 128 
it grows whiter and, whiter- by 1 and W. 
thrown_ upon burning coals it will flame; it will d 
ſolve in vine or hot, Water, and; 1s. brought 521 | 
Alexandria 1 in 2 The. tears are beſt. for. 1 in 
uſe, eſpecially when, pure,, dry, and 1 mixture. 
Ammoniac incides groſs hymows, pag 1s good, 1 in 2 3 
aſthma, in crude tübercles of the, lungsz 
eneral a great aperient. The doſe is from half 2 A 
Fraple to a dram, in the form of; an emulſion, elec 
11 575 Luce or pills. Outwardly i it is diſcutient, 
Se uſe in xi ning tumours. - 
SSA-FOETIDA is a kind, of gum: reſin, and is of 
a6, Then of Wax; it. is frequently. broughy in 
Ph maſſes, full of. ſhinin 28 — ellowiſh, reds 
fleſli⸗ coloured or vio et po It has a. very 
Fe ſmell, ſomewhat like 8 94 and has A bitter. 
bing, e acrid taſte, It is brought. from Pera and. tha 
Eaſft-lugies, and that is bef}- which, has, the ſtrongeſt 
ſmell, and ſeems to be caompoſed of tears reduced ĩnta 
maffes. It proceeds from the wounded root of a. 
but never from any other part, and at firſt it is as. 
4 eam, and of the fame.colour ; but being. re 
e air and ſun it becomes browniſh and Gee 
n Ne in the. gadget chalic, hyſterical, 
ders, and for. promoting f. ecretions, It is diaph 
and promotes ſweat; it. is good. in {orders of 5 
nerves, and is of ſome uſe in a 2 palſy. The doſe is 
from twelve grains to a drams eysn-to . couch 
e M. Badelllum, is. 2 gum- reſin, | 
rought to us ip maſſes of oh and _ ae 
1 15 omewhat of the appearance. of myrrh, it being 
4 ruſty reddiſh colour; but in the inßde! it 1s a. little 
tranſparent. It is brittle, of a hitteriſh tae, and has 
11 alas able ſmell. when. kindled. ; it will flame for, 
3 . nn 
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535 THE NATURAL H1STORY 
Tt is a good 'emollient, and is effectual in diſperſing 


tumours of the . , | | d 
- *EUPHORBIUM, Babe ome, is a reſinous gum, Nu 
And is brought to us in Arops, or tears, of a pale yel. Ci 

Joi, or gold colour; are bright, and of different i 
ſhapes, and fizes; with a moſt acrid, burning, nauſe- ll ” 
pus taſte; but without ſmell. | Tt is brought from the 85 
inland parts of Africa to Salke, from whence it is JS 
tranſported into Europe. It is a moſt violent and dan- W 
SS] purge, and often produces fainting and cold Ul 

weats ; for which Treaſon various methods have heen 0) 

_ uſed to correct it, which are not worth mentioning, be- th 
cauſe in whatever manner it is given it is never ſafe, . 

_ * GALBANUM, Galbanum, 13 2 fat ſubſtance, as ju 
duftile as wax, and is ſhining” and ſemi-tranſparent, W 
it being of a middle nature between a gum and a'reſin, ye 
It is of a whitiſh colour while freſh, but afterwards in 

grows yellowiſh or reddiſh. . Tt has a bitter acrid taſte, te 
with a ſtrong ſmell. That is beſt which is freſh, fat, lo 
pure, and moderately viſcods. When taken inwardly W. 
its virtues are not unlike gum ammoniac, but weaker ; an 
however, it diffolves thick phlegm, for which reaſon it eo 
is good in an aſthma, and old cough; it diſcuſſes an 

wind, is good in the cholic, and opens obſtructions of Ml 
the womb. Externally, it ſoftens and ripens ſwellings, MW" 
for which reaſon it is mixed in various plaſters ; be- 2 | 
ing applied to the navel, it mitigates hyſteric diſorders, 
and ſpaſmodic motions of the inteſtines, ' The doſe is gu 
from one ſcruple to W Ww. P Wu 
" MYRRHA, Merk, is a gum-reſin, brought to us in en 

grains or maſſes of various Les, fink of which are as ha 
t ar a hazle- nut, and ſome as large as a walnut; the to 

. colour is yellow, or rather of a ruſty red, and ſemi- ba 
tranſparent. The taſte is bitter, ſubacrid, and.aroma- WI 
Ge, agus, with a ſtrong ſmell, which ſtrikes the I. 
noſe when it is pounded or burnt. The beſt is brittle, MW” 
Tight, of the ſame colour, bitter, acrid, and of a pretty Ml 8" 
ſtrong ſmell, It ftrengthens the ſtomach, helps digeſ-, bre 
tion, diſcuſſes wind, and is good in all cold cachectic cal 
diſeaſes, catarrhs, and all ſorts of ulcers. It is given Cot 

in ſubſtance in the form of a bolus or pills, from half s 
1 ſeruple to half a dram. Externally it attenuates, Ian 
diſcuſſes, 8. 


* 
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ern 
diſcuſſes, and is an excellent vulnerary ; it cleanſes old 
ulcers, preſerves them from putrefaction, and-eures the 
caries of the bones. It 1s in all ſozts of hæmor- 
rhages, as well as in ſpitting of blood, and ought 
not to be given to women with child, except with great 
caution, The tincture of myrrh is moſt in uſe, and 
is given from five drops to half a dram. When out- 
wardly applied, it often prevents gangrenes and mor- 
tifications ; and that, which is improperly called the 
oil of myrrh, is good againſt freckles and pimples on 
the face. > 
OPOPANAX, Opoparax, is a gummy and reſinous 
juice, concreted into grains about the. ſize of a pea, 
which are reddiſh without, and within of a whitiſh 
yellow ; the taſte is intenſely bitter and acrid, and the 
ſmell is ſtrong. The beſt is in ſhining, fat, brittle 
tears, of a ſaffron colour without, and whitiſh or yel- 
lowiſh within; it is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, but 
we know not from what plant. It takes fire like reſin, 
and diſſolves in water, where it turns it of a milky 
colour. It incides groſs viſcid humours, diſcuſſes wind, 
and looſens the belly; at is good in hypocondriacal diſ- 
orders, obſtructions of the viſcera, and is an ingredient 
in the gummous pills of the ſnops. The doſe is from 
a ſcruple to a dram. | ee 
SAG APENUM, Sagapenum, is a juice between a 
gum and a reſin, and is ſometimes brought in grains, 
but more frequently in larger maſſes, which are reddiſh 
on the outſide, and within are of the colour of horn; it 
has a biting acrid taſte, with a ſtrong ſmell, and ſeems 
to be of a middle nature between, aſſa-foetida and gal- 
banum. It will flame when held to a candle, and 
will diſſolve entirely in wine vinegar and hot water. 
That is beſt which is tranſparent, reddiſh withcut, and 
within full of whitiſh or yellowiſh ſpecks, and. which 
own ſoft when handled, It is good in diſorders of the 
reaſt, ariſing from a groſs phlegm ; as alſo in hard 
callous ſwellings, eſpecialiy of the nervous parts. The 
doſe is from a'ſcruple to half a dran. 
SARCOCOLLA, Sarcecolla, is a gummous juice, 
and ſomewhat reſinous; it conſiſts of ſmall whitiſh 
grains, or of a whitiſh red, that are ſpongy, brittle, 
Vor. VI. E and 
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and now and then mixed with ſhining ſpecks ; the taſte 
is ſubacrid and bitter, with a diſagreeable nauſcon; 
ſweetneſs. It ſoftens between the teeth, and when 
held to a candle it firſt bubbles, but afterwards breaks 
out into a clear flame, and yet it diſſdlves in water, 
It is brought from Pera and Arabia. 


eee Pa fr8 
„ 3. -- 

Of Fuices extracted by Art from Plants. 

"A LOE, ve SUCCUS. ALOES, Alves, is of three 
| ſorts, the Succotrine, the Hepatic, and the Ca- 
balline. The firſt is brought from the iſland of Soc. 
tara, near Arabia, and is the beſt and pureſt of them 
all; it is of a reddiſh or ſaffron colour, and when bro- 
ken is ſhining, and as it were tranſparent ; the taſte is 
bitter, aſtringent, and ſomewhat aromatic, with a 
ſtrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell. The Hepatic is 
denſe, dry, opaque, and of the colour of liver, with 
a ſtrong ſmell and taſte. Caballine, or Horſe Alces, is 
the worſt of all, and is heavy, denſe, black, and full 
of ſand; it has an exceeding bitter nauſeous taſte, and 
a very ſtrong difagreeable ſmell. The beſt Succotrine 
Aloes is ſhining, tranſparent, fat, and brittle in the 
winter; but in the ſummer a little ſofter, and is of a 
yellowiſh or purple reddiſh colour, but when powder- 


ed is of a ſhining gold colour, with an aromatic bitter 


age 


LY 


_ taſte, and a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, almoſt like myrrh, 


Succotrine Aloes is the beſt for internal uſes, and the 
Hepatic for external, bat the Caballine is only for 


| horſes, Aloes in general is not only a purge, but is a 


remedy againſt diſorders of the bile ; but if it be given 


in too large à doſe, or too often, it is apt to create hæ- 


morrhages, and particularly the piles. Aloes has this 
peculiar property, that a few grains of it will looſen 
the body as much as a ſcruple. Some pive it from one 
ſcruple to two ſcruples in ſubſtance; but the moſt 
common way of taking of it is in tinctura ſacra. 

SC AMMONIUM, Scammony, is a concrete reſin- 
aus and gummous juice, and is a noted purge. There 
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dre two ſorts, one of which is brought from Lle3pa, 
and the other from Smyrna; the firſt is light, ſpongy, 
brittle, and of a blackiſh aſh colour, ſhining when 
broken; when it is pounded it turns to a whitiſh or 
aſh coloured powder; it has a bitteriſh acrimonious 
taſte, and a very ſtrong; ſmell. Smyraa Scammony is 
more denſe and heavy, and of a black colour. Hows 
ever, that Scammony is beſt, which will readily break 
and powder, and bites, or burns the tongue very little, 
but when mixed with ſpattle turns whitiſh like milk. 
The black, heavy, and (impure is bad. All ſtrong 
; purges are in ſome ſenſe or other dangerous, and this 

in particular is not without its bad effects; for ſome- 
times it purges too violently, and at other times not at 
all; it is ſometimes, attended with ſickneſs, and pro · 
duces wind, as well as occaſions tharſt and a fever. 
Therefore the beſt way is to grind it with ſugar, ſo as 
to divide; its reſinous particles, and then it may be 
given ſafely to e amp . 

GUMMI GUT'TA, Gamboge, is a concreted juice, 
partly of a reſinous, and partly of a gummous nature; 
it is inflammable, denſe, dry, hard, ſhining, opaque, 


and of a yellowiſh ſaffron colour; it is brought over in 


pieces of various ſizes, and has very little or no taſte. 
It will diſſolve both in wine and water, in which laſt it 
will turn a little milky, and yet tinge any thing with 
yellow. When held to the candle it will flame, and 
emit-a copious ſmoke. It 1s reckoned among the vio- 
lent purges, and brings away ſerous humours as well 
upwards as downwards, and that ſpeedily, though it 
will not gripe, It is frequently uſed in the dropſy, 


cachexy, jaundice, catarrhs, and other chronic difor- 


ders. It has been given from two to fiiteen grains, 
and from two to four grains it will not vomit, but from 
four to eight grains it will both vomit and purge with- 
out violence, eſpecially if plenty of water gruel be 
Crank after it. Ihe beſt way is to give it either in a 


bolus or pills 3 however, it ſhould be uſed with caution, 


eſpecially becauſe yomiting will not ſuit with ſome 
patients. | | | i 

OPIUM, Opium, is a concreted reſinous and gum- 
mous juice, Which is heavy, denſe, clammy, inflam- 
| 8 E 2 e mable, 
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mable, and of a blackiſh colour. It has a ſtrong ſopo- 
riferous ſmell, with an acrid bitter taſte, and is uſually 
brought over in roundiſh cakes about an inch thick, and 
weighing from half a pound to a pound, which are 
wrapped up in poppy leaves. It is brought from Nag. 
tia, Egypt, and the Eaft-Indies. Authors differ greatly 
about the effects of Opium; however, it is certain that 
In a proper doſe it will generally procure ſleep, and 
eaſe pain; I ſay generally, becauſe it will keep ſome 
waking and prevent ſleep; though at the ſame time it 
will eaſe their pains. Too large a doſe, that is a few 
grains, will not only produce fleep, but blunt all the 
enſes, hinder breathing, and prevent the patient from 
ever waking again. It is doubtleſs a moſt uſeful reme. 
dy, and will ſtop the proceſs of many diſeaſes ; but then 
it is palliative only, and never cures any. It is exceed- 
ing hurtful to the weak, and ſhould never be given 
where the motions of the patient are languid; likewiſe 
in ſome cholics it has often produced paralytic diſor- 
ders; for which reaſon it ſhould never be given to in- 
fants, and perſons weakened with age. When exhibit. 
ed in a proper doſe it excites an agreeable ſenſation, 
and inclines to mirth like a moderate quantity of 
wine; for which reaſon the Turks always take large 
doſes of it when they are going to engage in a battle. 
It ſtops all ſenſible evacuations for à time, except 
ſweating, and enlarges the pulſe. When too large a 
doſe has been taken, it will be beſt to bleed and vo- 
mit, if the ſtrength will permit; and then acids muſt 
be given, as vinegar, and the juice of lemons or ſpi- 
rits of vitriol properly diluted. - Some caſes will require 
ſtrong ſneezing powders, and bliſters or ſinapiſins ap- 
plied to the ſoles of the feet and nape of the neck, 
with painful frictions, ſcarifications, or burnings. 
The doſe is generally a grain, but in ſome caſes two 
may be given. | | : 

- ACATIA VERA, True Acacia, is an inſpiſſated 
gummous juice, brown or blackiſh without, and reddiſh 
or yellowiſh within; it is of a hard fiim conſiſtence, of 
an auſtere aſtringent taſte, and is brought over in round 
maſſes, weighing from four to eight ounces. It is 

brought from gt. It is ſaid to ſtrengthen tho 


. ſtomach, 
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fiomach, ſtop vomiting and looſeneſſes, as well as ſome 
ſorts of hzmorrhages, by abating the acrimony of the 
humours, and ſtrengthening the {olid parts. The doſe 
is from half a dram to a dram, in ſome convenient 
liquor. ee x öden at 
0 ATECHU, improperly called Japan earth, is 2 
gummy, reſinous, inſpiſſated juice, of a reddiſh black 
without, and a browniſn red within, with an aſtringent 


bitteriſn taſte, but no ſmell. There are two ſorts, 
whereof one is better than the other, and melts more 


readily in the mouth. It is brought from the Ea. 
Indies, is a moderate aſtringent, ſtrengthens the gums, 
and is good in ſmall ulcers of the mouth, as alſo in 
coughs and hoarſeneſs. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
helps . and is good in looſeneſſes. The doſe 
is from half a ſcruple to a dram. 
- SACCHARUM, Sugar, is of ſeveral forts, which 
are ſo well known to every one that they need no de- 
ſcription. Some are great enemies to ſugar, and affirm 


it produces I know not what bad effects; but as thoſe 


who have uſed it very freely have never received any 
damage from it, we may conclude it to be entirely 
harmleſs, Compoſitions of ſugar are allowed on all 
hands to be good in diſorders of the breaſt, and that, 
mixed with Gil of fweet almonds, it is good in coughs, 
boarſeneſſes, and the like. Externally ſugar is a very 
er vulnerary, eſpecially when mixed with a little 
randy, for then it will heal wounds, cleanſe ulcers, 
and prevent putre faction. | = 8 
TARTARUS, or TARTARUM, Tartar, is a ſa- 
line hard ſubſtance, of an acrid and ſubauſtere taſte, 
which adheres to the bottoms and ſides of wine veſlels, 
from whence it is ſcraped off. It is of two ſorts, the 
white and the red, both of which proceed from wines, 
of the ſame colours. The beſt Tartar is heavy, hard, 
with that part next to the wine riſing into cryſtaline 
points, but when broken appears like ſponge, or pu- 
mice ſtone, it being porous and mixed with earth, tho? 
JJ œ— nn 


\Tartar unprepared is ſeldom or never uſed internal. 
Jy; but is taken when purged, and then it is called 


E 3 cream 
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92 THE NATURAL HISTORY | 
cream or cryſtals of tartar; and is good to temperate 
the heat of the bile, and to quench thirſt in burning 
fevers, It attenuates groſs humours, opens obſtructi- 
ons of the viſcera, and js good in cacheQtic and hypo- 
condriac diſorders. It is a laxative, and is often mix. 
ed with milder purges. with ſucceſs. When given 
from half. a dram to two drams it is an aperient only, 
but from half an ounce to an ounce it is a purge, 
Cream of tartar will not diſſolve in cold water, but it 
„will in hot. . * 
Sali of Tartar, which is procured by calcining tar. 
tar in an, open fire, is a fixed alkali, and ſomewhat of 
_ a cauſtic quality, It ſerves for many chemical opera. 
tions, and eſpecially to extract the reſinous and (ul. 
roms parts of medicine in making of tinctures. 
When given alone, diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity cf 
water, the doſe is from twelve grains to a dram; 
it will attenuate groſs humours, and cure the heart- 
burn proceeding from acids in the ſtomach. A. 
mong the medicines that are uſually procured from 
tartar, are ſoluble tartar, vitriolated tartar, and eme. 
tic tartar. i 5 f 
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Of Tubera, Fungi, and Subſtances that adhere to certain 
C44 <2 "ab +, 174 . Pegetables. n! 


UBERA CERVINà, or BOLET US CERVI- 
NUM, Deer, Balls, is a tuberoſe fungus, with- 

dut a root, and is of a duſky yellow, with a hard, 
thick, and granulated rind; but the inſide is of a put: 
liſh white. It is of the ſize of a walnut, though 
metimes of that of a hazle nut, or leſs; and it i 
divided into cells that are ſoſt and downy, in which 
are exceeding {mall ſeeds, lying together in a mais, and 


connected with filaments ; when this ſubſtance bas * 


= 


7 
"4 
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Ns ſeeds; it is then contracted into a fmall round ball. 
The ſmell and taſte when freſh are rank, but wen 
dry and laid up for fome time, they become almoſt 
inſipid. Fhey are of little uſe, for they are never eaten, 
nor have they any remarkable qualities to recommend 
them for phyſical purpoſes, whatever authors have ſaid 
to the contrary, * 41 | Takes ae 

AURICULA JUD2, or FUNGUS SAMBUCI- 
NUS, Jeuus-ear, is a membranaceous fungus, in the 
ſhape of an ear, from whence it has its name. It is a 
ſpongy ſubſtance, 2 at the bottom of old al- 
der- trees, and is light, coriaceous, and membrana- 
ceous; it is aſh coloured beneath, and blackiſh on 
the top, and the taſte is earthly and flat, but it has 
no ſmell; it has little or no pedicle, but ſticks cloſe 
to the body of the tree. It is ſaid to be aftrin- 
_ and drying, but is ſeldom or never taken in- 
wardly. 3 | 

AGARICUS; or FUNGUS LARICIS, Agaric, is 
a fungous ſubſtance, of a roundiſh, angular, unequal - 
ſhape, and of different ſizes, from the bigneſs of a 
man's fift to that of his head. - It 1s very light, as 
white as ſnow, and may be readily rubbed into meal 
between the fingers ; but it has a few fibres, and a 
callous aſh coloured reddiſh rind, whoſe lower part 
is perforated by exceeding ſmall ſeeds that lodge in 
the holes; the taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh, then bitter, 
acrid, and nauſeous, with a ſlight aſtringency. It 
grows to the trunk of the larch-tree, and 1s ſeldom or 
never found on the boughs. The beſt is white, light, 
and brittle. It goes under the denomination of a 
purge, though ſome deny it has any ſuch quality, and 
15 at beſt a uſeleſs medicine. 

AGARICUS PEDIS EQUINT FACE, Touch- 
dere, Fr Spunk, grows to the aſh and other trees; but 

at 18 ſuppoſed to be the beſt that grows to old oaks 
that have been lopped, and which has been gathered 
in Auguſt and September, This has of late been 
mightily cried up for ſtopping of blood upon the am- 
any va of a limb, without making any ligature ; 
ut it has had the fate of many new diſcoveries, and 


141 15 
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is now almoſt entirely laid afide ; though it miphe 
doubtleſs be of uſe in many caſes. The inward part 
is beſt: which feels to the touch like buff, which mutt be 


taken out, and beaten a little till it may be eaſily 


teazed between the fingers. This being done, ſo 
much of it muſt be applied to the wound as will ſome. 
what more than cover it, and over this a broader piece 
muſt be laid with proper bandages. : EY 
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PART II. 
of indigenous Herbe, Plants, Shrubs, and 
7 „ and their uſes in Meaicine. 


Duplex ne Us plants. are thoſe which. are e 
duceil in our climate, ſome of which have been, or 
are, uſed in medicine; while others are quite uſeleſs, at 
leaſt as far as is hitherto known; and therefore they may 
be paſſed over in ſilence. In giving an account of them, 
I ſhall obſerve an alphabetical order, that each of them 
may be more readily found; but as for the . ee 
they ſhall be added alphabetically at the en. 
ABROTANUM MAS, Southernword, of which 
there are two kinds of uſe in medicine, one of which 
is called the male, and the other the female; but the 
firſt of theſe is properly che Southernwood, In its cha- 
racteriſticks ĩt is much the ſame as wormwood, and its 
root is woody, with a few fibres proceeding fromm it. It 
has many branches, which ſometimes riſe to the height 
of four cubits, though they are generally much lower; 
they are hard, brittle, and full of a white pith, ſome. 
what of a reddiſh colour, and are ſtreaked and branched: 


It has many leaves, ſomewhat broader than thoſe of 


fennel ; and thoſe below are divided into ſeveral par) 


but thoſe above have only one or two ſegments. 


are of a hoary colour, with a ſtrong agreeable dell. 


8 taſte. The flowers on the ſides of the 
> ZE 5 branches 
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branches are like thoſe of wormwood, and conſiſt of 
2 mall bloſſoms, that are tubulated and divided at 
e top intolſive parts, in each of which there is a ſingfe 
ſeed, and they are all comprehended in a ſcaly cup. It 
is cultivated in gardens, by ſlips or carries, planted 
in the beginning of April on a bed of freſh light earth, 
_ obſerving to water them two or three times a week, 
till they have faken rogt. "Theſe leaves arevften uſed 
„ 
ABROTANUM FOEMINA, by ſome callea Saz. 
tolina and Chamecypariſſus, Lavender Cotton, has a 
thick, hard, woody root, from which there proceed 
branches above a cubit in heighth, which are woody, 
lender, covered with 4 hairy down; and divided into 
ſeveral branches, round which there are ſlender leaves 
about an inch in length, a little denticulated, or rather 
beſet with ſmall tubercles. They are all of a hoary 
colour, and of a phyſical ſmell, with ſomewhat of a 
ſweetneſs; the taſte is partly acrid, and partly of an 
aromatic bitter. On the top of each branch there is a 
yellow flower, confifting of ſeveral tubulous florets, 
divided at the top into five parts, with imbricated in- 
termediate leaves, and contained in à common ſcaly 
cup. The cup of each floret, or embryo; turns into 
a ſtreaked oblong brown feed, not at all furniſhed with 
down. 'Theſe flowers are larger than thoſe of ſou- 
thern wood, by which it may be diſtinguithed from it, 
as well as by the whole appearance of the plant. This 
plant is cultivated in gardens, and may be propagat - 
ed by planting flips or cuttings during che 21 
which ſhould be put into a — of bokr freſhicarth, 
and watered and thaded in hot dry weather, until they 
have taken root. It is of little uſe in medicine, ex- 
t in fomentatiens | DER Ret; 
- ABSINTHIUM | YULGARE, common Wormweod, 
has a lignous and fibrous root, with ftalks of an inde- 
terminate height; branched out into many ſmall ſhoots, 
with hoary leaves of à bitter taſte, and furnifiied with 
| ſpikes | of naked flowers, hanging dowiwards; which 
are placed in eng rows towards the top. They are 
com poſed of many tubulods florets, divided into five 
parts at the tap, and are of à „ 
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all contained in a common ſcaly cup, in each of which 
there is an embryo, which turns into a naked ſeed. - It 
differs from other ſorts of wormwood, in having larger 
leaves and more jagged. It is very common in all 
parts of England by the ſides of high roads and in 
dunghills. It is planted in gardens for common uſe, and 
may be propagated. by flips in March and October; or 
it may be raiſed from ſeeds, which may be ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe. Wormwood has always been look+ 
ed upon as a valuable medicine, to promote the heat 
and circulation of the blood, and to recover the oſcil- 
lation, of the fibres. while. ſluggiſh ; by which means 
the groſs, hymours are attenuated, and brought back 
into the common road of circulation. It reſtores the 
debilliated functions of the viſcera, and is an excel» 
lent ſtomachic. It is good in the dropſy, green fick - 
neſs, cachexies, and agues; which laſt. it has often 
been known to cure. It alſo by its great bitterneſs is 
of ſome ſervice: againſt worms, by reſolving the muci- 
laginous humours in which their eggs are contained 3 
however, in all hot diſeaſes. and in inflammatory diſ- 
poſitions it is not ſafe. . x "vl 
ABSINTHIUM MARITINUM, Sea Wormwnod, 
has leaves much ſmaller than the common; they are 
hoary on the upper ſide as well as the lower, and the 
{talks are alſo hoary all over. It grows wild about ſalt 
marſhes and near the ſea coaſts. The virtues are much 
the lame as thoſe of the former 4 215 
ABSINTHIUM ROMANUM, Roman Normawocd, 
differs much in appearance from the former. It has a 
great number of. {mall and woody roots full of fibres, 
and the ſtalks are about a cubit in height, which are 
round, ſmooth, greeniſh, or of a reddiſh green or pur - 
pliſh colour. They are full of leaves from the top ta 
the bottom, which have much the ſame appearance 
as thoſe of ſouthern wood, only they are ſnorter. The 
flowers are much like thoſe of common wormwood, 
but leſs. It is cultivated in gardens, and may be eaſily 
raiſed by. the planting and cutting af ſlips in the ſpring 
or autumn. 15 roots of this plant creep ſo much; 
that they will ſopn ſpread over a large piece of grounds 
It is not ſo bitter as the + i} wormwood, but id 
en | - more 
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more aromatic; for which reaſon it is more agreeable 
to the taſte. It has the ſame virtues as the common 
wormwood, but weaker. 5 W 
AcCANTHUS, BRANK-URSIN B, has a thick 
feſhy root, black without, and white within, from 
 Whence proceed great numbers of fibres. The leaves 
that lie on the ground are a cubit in length, and a ſpan 
in breadth ; but the ſtalks riſe to two cubits high, are 
ſtrong, and adorned with a long row of flowers ele- 
gantly diſpoſed like a thyrſis. The leaves are ſome- 
what like thoſe of a thiſtle, and after them the Romans 
adorned the capitals of the Corinthian order of co- 
_ Jumms; that is, with the ſhape of theſe leaves; they 
were likewiſe imitated by embroiderers, in the time of 
Virgil.” The flowers ale labiated, and are of a ſort of 
a fleſh colour; the under lip of the flower is divided 
into three ſegments, which at the beginning is curled 
up in the form of a ſhort tube. There is no upper 
lip, but in its place there are ſtamina that ſupport the 
pointals, and the cup of the flower is compoſed of 
prickly leaves; the upper part of which is bent over 
like an arch, and ſupplies ho deſect of the upper lip 
of the flower. The piſtil ariſes from the hinder part 
of the flower, and turns to a fruit in the ſhape of an 
acorn, which is divided into two eells, each contain- 
ing a ſingle ſmooth ſeed. The whole plant is full 
ot à glutinous and mucilaginous juice. It grows 
ſpontaneouſly in Sic.) and Italy; but is here culti- 
vated in gardens, and is eaſily propagated by parting 
the roots 1n February or March, or by ſowing the ſceds 
at that time. It is ſeldom uſed in medicine. 
AcCETO SA,. common Sorrel, has à long, fibrous, 
yellowiſh, bitter root, and leaves placed aſternately on 
the ftalk, in the ſhape of a ſpade. The ſtalk is 
ſtreaked, a foot in length, and is divided into ſeveral 
branches. The impalement of the flower is. compoſed 
of three {mall leaves that are bended back, and the 
flower has three leaves, which are larger than thoſe of 
the impalement. In the center of the flower is a three- 
corr.ered pointal, or piſtil, ſupporting three ſmall ſtyles, 
which are attended with ſix ſtamina, It afterwards be- 
comes 2 triangular ſeed, incloſed by 3 the 
* 5 A wer; 
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flower; in ſhort, it agrees with the dock in all its cha- 
racters, except in — an acid taſte, It is but a 
ſmall plant in the fields, but in the gardens it produces 
large leaves. It muſt be ſown early in the ſpring, in 
a ſhady moiſt border; and if it be afterwards planted 
out into another ſhady border, it will produce ſtill 
larger leaves, and continue longer. The medical vir- 
tues are to cool and quench thirſt, and their de coction 
makes a uſeful drink in fevers. It is a'ſo an excellent 
antiſcorbutic. ' f | | | 
- ACETOSA ROTUNDIFOLIA, round Javed or 
French Sorrel, has the ſame characters as the former ex- 
cepting the leaves, which are now and then almoſt 
round, This is the beſt ſort for the kitchen uſe, for 
which feaſon it is often planted in gardens. The 
rcots'are very apt to ſpread, by which means it is eaſily 
propagated, and muſt be planted at larger diſtances, 
that is, a foot ſquare at leaſt, It is a cooler like the 
former, and quenches thirſt as well as excites an 


appetite, Nr By a 
DIA NTHUM VERUM, the true or French Mai- 
den- hair, is a capillary plant, and has a fleſhy fibrous 
root, from whence ariſe ſlender, black, ſhining, branch- 
ed pedicles, above a palm in height, which ſuſtain 
\ leaves placed alternately, that are about a quarter of 
an inch broad, and ſomewhat ſhorter ; they are green, 
creſted, fmooth, and ſtreaked as it were with rays, and 
are like thoſe of coriander, It ſeems: to be without 
ſeeds; however, in September, certain notches appear 
in the leaves, which adhere to each other, and contain 
a fruit, or round membranaceous capſula, which is 
very ſmall and ſurrounded with an elaſtick ring, which 
by its contraction opens the capſula, which then emits 


E a a ſeed like duſt, that is too ſmall to be examined by 
it the naked eye, It grows ſpontaneouſly in the northern 
d ts of France, and continues n all the year. 
e his herb was formerly celebrated for its pectoral vir- 
f tues, but is now greatly neglected. A ſyrup is made 
M of this herb, which is fold in the coffee-houſes, and? 
5 called Capilaire; but it is generally ſappoſed to be 
— counterfeit. e Fd nts "y 
fo Fart bite 
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o THE NATURAL HISTORY 
- AGNUS. CAST US, the Chaſte-rree, is a ſhrub full 
of branches, ſo tough that they are not eaſily to be 
broken. The leaves are joined to a pedicle an inch 
or two long, and divided into ſive particular leaves, of 
an oblong ſhape, and ſharp at both ends. The flowers 
grow in ſpikes, and are of a purple, or purple and 


white colour. They confiſt of one leaf, which looks 


as if it had two lips, and the fore part is tubulous. 
Fre m each calyx ariſes a pointal, or piſtil, which is 
fixed on the back part of the flower like a nail, and 
aftetwards turns to an almoſt ſpherical fruit like pep- 
er, divided into four cells, containing oblong ſeeds, 
. is cultivated in gardens, 3s very hardy, and may be 
ropagated by planting the cuttings early in the ſpring, 
fore they ſhoot. They require a freſh light ſoil; 
and muſt be frequently watered till they have taken 
root. They will grow to eight or ten feet high, and 
ower in autumn; the flowers grow/ in ſpikes at the 
extremity of every ſtrong ſhoot. This ſhrub is ac- 
knowledged to be good in hyſterical complaints, and: 
in hypocondriacal ſpaſms, eſpecially if they proceed 
from groſs viſcid humours. The ſeed, in powder, is 
given from half a dram to a dram, or in an emulſion. 
. AGRIMONIA, Agrimeay, has a blackiſh, thick, 
fibrous root, and a hairy branched. ſtalk, two cubits 
high, with leaves above a palm in length, alternately 
Placed, which are rough, hairy, pennated and grow 
alternately on the branches, The calyx, or flower-cup, 
conſiſts of one leaf, which is divided into five ſegments, 
and the flowers, which have five or ſix leaves, form a 
long ſpike, which expand in the form of a roſe, and 
are of a yellow colour. The fruit is oblong, dry, and 
prickly like 2 buxdock, and in each there are two ker- 
nels, It is common in the kedges in many parts of 
England, and is noted fer its aſtrictive quality. It is 
ſaid to be good in the cachexy, dropſy, jaundice, and in 
fevers ariſing from the obſtructions of the viſcera. It is 
alſo good in ulcers of the kidnies. The doſe of the 
dried leaves is a dram in a proper vehicle. 
- ALCEA, Fervein Mallows, have a woody whitiſh 
root, from wheyce proceed ſeveral ſtalks to height 
of 3 cubit, which are round, full of pith, and 1 
1 5 
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'befet with longiſh hair. The leaves that proceed from 
the root and lower part of the ſtalks are roundiſh, 
with inciſures on the edges; but thoſe that grow near 
the top, and placed alternately, are remarkably jagged, 
and of a blackiſn green colour and hairy, particularly 
on the lower part. The flowers are like thoſe of mal - 
lows, and of a purpliſh fleſh colour, though they are 
ſometimes white; they are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which 
are black when ripe, are ſhaped like thoſe of mal- 
 lows,. and have the fame faculties as that plant. 
_ | ALCHIMILLA, Ladies Mantle, has a root as thick 
as one's little finger, and is fibrous and black; from 
whence ariſe long pedicles, a palm and a half in length, 
which are hairy, and each ſuſtain a ſingle leaf, nearh 
like that of mallows, but more hard and criſp, an 
divided into eight or nine acute angles. The cup of 
the flower is divided into eight ſegments, which are ex- 
panded in the form of a ſtar; the flowers are collected 
into bunches on the top of the ſtalk, which conſiſt of 
ſeveral ſtamina with yellowiſh heads. The calyx be. 
comes a capſula, containing generally two little round 
yellow feeds. It delights in mountainous places, ſach 
as the and Pyrenees. It alſo grows wild in ſome 
parts © land. This plant is ſeldom made uſe of in 
medicine. oy oy | - 00 
. AEKEKENGI, le Winter Cherry, has a genicu- 
lated root befet with ſmall fibres, from whence ariſe 
reddiſh hairy branched ftalks, a cubit in keight, from 
the knots of which arife two leaves with long pedicles. 
The leaves are like thoſe af nightſhade, and 
the flowers conſiſt of one leaf, expanded at the top; 
and of a whitiſh colour, but of a pentagonal figure, 
The fruit, which is about the ſize of a „is in- 
cloſed in the flower · cup, and ſwells over it in the ſorm 
of a bladder, The fruit is only in uſe, and is good to 
promote urine, as well as to cleanſe the kidnies and 
bladder. From three to eight of theſe cherrtes may be 
— as a do, and are faid th = 8 very og 
& in preventing the pout, when eight of them were 
. change of The ae, it is very eommon 
in'Fng/;/6 gardens, and the fruit, which 4s 25 in Or- 
laber; oſten continues till the beginning of Decembt 1 
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It is of the ſize of a common cherry, and of a fine red 


colour; the bladder that incloſes it is of a deep red, 


- which burſts when ripe, and expoſes the fruit to ſight, 
It may be — 28 ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring, 
or by the roots, which creep very much, ſo as to over- 
ſpread à large tract of ground; and therefore they 
ſhould. be placed in pots, and ſet in a ſhady place in 
ſummer, If well watered in dry weather, it produces 
great numbers of cherries. 2 75 
ALLIUM, Garlich, has a bulbous root, conſiſting of 
ſeveral membranes, and is of a whitiſh! colour, with a 
-purpliſh caſt. The leaves are oblong, and not fiſtulous 
as in onions, but like graſs, and the flowers conſiſt of 
fix whitiſh leaves, with a piſtil in the middle, which 
turns into a roundiſn fruit of the ſize of a pea, and of a 
Rin colour without, but the pulp within is whitiſh, 
t is divided into three cells, full of roundiſh and black- 
ifh ſeeds, Garlick is proper to warm and ſtimulate 
the ſolids, and to diffolve the groſs clammy fluids, 
whence it is good in cold conftitutions, and in moiſt 
aſthmas, as well as all defluxions on the breaſt. It has 
been found very ſerviceable in) the dropſy, for it will 
ſometimes cure it without any other medicine. It may 
be given alone, in a decoction, or made into a ſyrup ; 
hut it muſt be avoided in all inflammatory diſpoſitions 


and hot diſeaſes. It may be eaſily propagated in gar- 


dens, by planting the cloyes, or ſmall bulbs, in Auguf 
or September, about four or five inches from each other. 
In the middle of June the leaves ſhould be tied in knots, 
to prevent their running to ſeed, and then the bulb 
will be greatly 3 Towards the end of Juby, 
the leaves will begin to wither, and then the root 
ſhould be taken out of the ground, and hanged up in 
a dry room. ua 
ALNUs, e Alder-tree, is ftrait and upright, and 
of a moderate thickneſs, with a rough, brittle, blackiſh 
bark. The wood is reddiſh, ſoft, light, eaſily worked, 
and the boughs are very brittle. The leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the hazle, and the male flowers, or catkins, are 
oduced at remote diſtances from the fruit, which 1s 
caly, conical, and of the fize of a hazle-nut. 'The 
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hark, catkins, and fruit, are aſtringent, and the 2 
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kon has been preſcribed in inflammations of the tonſils, 
as 2 gargle. Some recommend the bark in intermitting 


fevers. - | | | 1 (3237-9578 
ALTHZA, Marſh-mallewws, has a great number of 
white roots, about as thick as a finger, which all pro- 
ceed from, one head, The ſtalks are a cubit or two ir 
height, and are ſlender, round, villous, and beſet with 
leaves alternately, which are roundiſh, but ſharp at the 
end, hoary, and beſet with a ſoft down; they are about 
three inches long, and are ſinuous and ſerrated. The 
flowers come out between the pedicles of the leaves and 
the ſtalk, 'and are of a pale reddiſh colour. They are 
monopetalous, but divided into five ſegments, almoſt to 
the center, in which is a pyramidal tubulous ſtyle, 
loaded with ſtamina; and in the cavity there is a piſ⸗ 
til, which turns into a round flat fruit, conſiſting of 
ſeveral capſula, diſpoſed like a ring about the cake in 
the middle. Marſh-mallows is very much in uſe to 
abate the acrimony of the urine; in diſorders of the 
lungs, to thicken a ſharp falt defluxion; and conſe- 
2 is good in hoarſeneſſes, coughs, catarrhs, and 
mas It is likewiſe good in eroſions of the in- 
teſtines, its decoction being drank, or given in glife 
ters. It is alſo good for ſoftening hard tumours, and 
eaſing pain. The leaves are much preferable to the 
roots. , Syrup of marſh-mallows is a medicine com- 
monly known, and is often preſcribed to render the 
urinary paſſages {lippery to thoſe who are troubled with 
gravel, een an; Fant 01 04920 d 

. AMYGDALUS, the A4imond-tree, has ſtrong branch- 
ed roots, with a rough trunk, and leaves like thoſe of 
the peach tree, 4 ſharp at the ends, and crenated 
on the edges. The flowers are roſaceous, conſiſting of 
five petals, of a whitiſh, or light purpliſh colour; the 
calyx is ſingle, but divided into five ſegments, with a 
paul that twins to a fruit an inch in length, which is 
long and flat. The outer coat is thin and pfetty dry 
when ripe, under which is a ſhell that is not ſo rugged 
as that of the peach. As for the almonds themſelves, 
they are too well known to need a deſcription, When 
they are bruiſed, they yield a large quantity of limpid 
dil, and when made into an emulſion with water, 1 ave 
a N N a ſweet 
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a ſweet pleaſant taſte, but if it be kept it wiſh 
turn four like milk. Sweet almonds, when treſh, are 
nouriſhing, but they ſhould be well chewed before they 
are \fyallowed; | In all medicinal uſes they ſhould be 
blanched, that is, the outer ſkin ſhould be taken off. 
The emulſion of ſweet almonds is preſcribed in burn. 
ing fevers, too great watchfulneſs, heat of urine, and 
infl ammations of the kidnies and bladder, as well as 
in all caſes where the acrimony of the humours is to be 
corrected. It is given from one to four, and in ſome caſes 
to eight ounces, and ſhould be repeated every third or 
fourth hour. When children are griped, it ſhould be 
given by ſpoonfuls, mixed with ſyrupof marſh-mallows, 
_. AMYGDALUS AMARA, the bitter Almond tree, 
agrees with the former in all reſpects, except the bit- 
terneſs of the fruit, They have been found to be poi- 
ſonous | when given to dogs and ſome other animals, 
but they may be eaten by men without any damage. 
The oil chat is expreſſed from bitter almonds differs in 
Httle or nothing the former, and may be ufed in 
the ſame caſes; as alſo for ſoſtening the wax in 
the ears, when pat therein with a bit of cotton wool. 
Almond-trees are chiefly valued for the beauty of theit 
flowers, which are produced early in the ſpring, and 
make a fine appearance. They are propagated'by ino- 
eulating one of their buds into a plum b, almond, ot 
peach ſtoek, the latter end of July, The: beſt ſeaſon for | 
tranſplanting theſe-trees inte a dry ground, is when the 
leaves begin to decay; but for a wet ſoil, in Febraaryi 
-- ANAGALLIS MAS,” mals Pinpernel, has a white 
fingle root, with a few fibres, the ſtalles are ſo 
weak that they he on the ground; they are of the length 
of a palm, are ſquare and ſmooth, and the leaves are 
placed by pairs, and ſometimes three at a time oppoſite 
to each other; but they have no pedicles. The lower 
ſurface is ſported with blackiſh red ſpots; and the flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, ſhaped like a wheel, and divided 
into five ſharp ſegments, which are of a purpliſh red, 
9 with purple ſtamina, on which are yellow heads. The 
Cl Acwer-cup' is alſo divided into five parts, from which 
1 a piſtil ariſes, fixed in the middle of the flower like a 
wah and turns to a fruit, or globous ſhell, 1 
Men. | W - 
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OF VEGETABLES... 0p 
when ripe opens tranſverſely into two parts, one of 
which lies upon the other, and incloſes many angular 
wrinkled ſeeds. This is one of thoſe called the ſleep- 
ing plants, whoſe flowers open about eight o clock in 
the morning, and never cloſe till paſt non. 

ANAGALLIS FOEMINA, female Pimpernel, dif- 
fers only from the former in the colour of che flower, 
which is blne, and being common in our corn fields; 
but this is more ſcarce. The male pimpernel is uſed as 
a ſallad and a pot-herb in many parts of Englaud. 

ANETHUM, Dill, has a ſlender white fibrous root, 
with a branched ftalk, a cubit and a half in length; 
the leaves are like thoſe of fennil, but leſs, and of a 
bluiſh colour, with a firang ſmell. The flowers are 
placed at the top of the ftalks in umbels, and are roſe- 
aceous, conſiſting of five yellow petals, whoſe calyx 
or flower cup is changed into two paliſh yellow , 
which ane oval, flat; ttreaked, have a foliaceous 
be ſown in autumn, foon after they are ripe, and thrive 
beſt in à light ſoil, ber they are to remain, for they 
will not bear a removal. The ſeeds are only in uſe, and 
they have been commended in the flatulent cholic, and 
againſt os The efſential oil is a carminative, and 
ks given two ta four drops on a lump-of ſugar. 
 ANISUM — et 1 
fibrous: white root, with pleaſant green leaves, above 
an inch in „which are divided imo three parts, 
or particular leaves, which are ſmooth and crenated. 
On the upper part there are many divifions, and the 
talk is ramous, fireaked, hollow, and fuſtzins flowers 
diſpoſed in an umbel, which are ſmall, roſaceous; and 
conſiſt ef five cloven white petak, with the flower- 
Cup, that turns into an oblong turbinated fruit, in 
which are two fmall gibbous ſtreaked ſeeds, of a green · 
1th aſh colour. The taſte and ſmell are ſweet and very 
agreeable, The ſeed is only in uſe, which contains a 
great deal of eſſential oil, It is numbered among the 
four hot ſeeds, and is recommended for the helping af 
digeſtion, in the wind, cholic, and in ſhortneſs of | 
breath, It is good for gripes in children, and to in- 
creaſe milk in che breaſts of nurſes, The doſe, in 
140 powder, 
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powder, is from a ſcruple to a dram, and that of che 
eſſential oil, from two drops to twenty, 

- ANONIS fve ONONIS, Reft Harrow, has roots 
above a foot long, which creep every way, and are not 
eaſily broken. The ſtalks he on the ground, and are 
flender, tough, reddiſh, nairy, and full of prickles ; 
they are beſet with leaves, 3 three together alter. 
nately, and are roundiſh,” {lightly crenated, hairy, of 
a dark green colour, and glutinous to the touch. The 
flowers are papilionaceous, of a light purple, or fleſh: 
colour, and grow in ſpikes at the top of the branches. 
The piſtil is near a quarter of an inch long, and con- 
ſiſts of one bivalved flat capſula, containing a ſingle 
ſeed in the ſnape of a kidney. It is ſaid to open ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, and to cure the jaundice; but 
1t is now out of uſedm. W 


ArARINE, Gooſe-graſe, or. Chivers, has a flender | 


fibrous root, with ſlender, quadrangular, geniculated, 
rough, climbing ſtalks, three or four cubits long. At 
e genicula, or knee, there are from five to ſeven 
leaves placed like a ſtar, which are narrow, rough and 
terminate in prickles. The flowers proceed from the 
knees towards the top, and are very ſmall, white, mo- 
nopetalous, in the ſhape of bells, and divided into four 
ſegments, as well as the flower · cup, which turns into a 
dry, hard, cartilaginous fruit, covered with a thin black- 
ich ſkin, and conſiſt of two globes full of umbilicated 
ſeeds.” It is met with almoſt every.where in hedges. 
It is inciding and aperient, and not only promotes urine 
but ſweat. Two ounces of the juice have been found to 
3 very ſerviceable in the dropſy, carrying off the water 

urine. 2 | l * 1 n 
N ? APIUM PALUSTRE, Smallage, has a thick, whi- 
tiſh ſtrait root, deſcending. deep into the ground, and 
is ſometimes deeply divided into different heads ; it has 
an acrid, hitter, diſagreeeable taſte, with a ſtrong aro- 
matic ſmell; from the root proceed many leaves ſtand- 
ing upon long pedicles ; they are reddiſh, ſtreaked, 
concave, and are divided into wings, or grow upon a 
branched rib; they are alſo cut into five ſegments, and 
are ſmooth, neat, juicy, and of a pleaſant green 
when rubbed with the fingers they have a ſtroag ſmell, 
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and the taſte is not very diſagreeable. The flowers 
proceed from the joining of the pedieles to the ſtalk, 
as well as the top, where they are collected into an 
umbel, and are ſmall, roſaceous, and conſiſt of five 
white petals; the calyx turns to a fruit, containing 
two very ſmall ſeeds, which are ſtreaked, aſh-· coloured, 
depreſſed on one ſide, and gibbous on the other. It 
delights in moiſt marſhy places, and is by ſome tranſ- 
planted into gardens. The ſeeds are reckoned among 
the four leſſer hot ſeeds. 

. AQUILEGIA, Columbines, has a white root an inch 
thick, which is branched and fibrous, and of a ſweetiſn 
taſte. . It has leaves like meadow rue, they being cut cn 
the edges, and are bluiſh .underneath, but above of a 
dark green, with a bluiſh caſt. The flowers are pen- 
dulous, and conſiſt of many petals unhke each other; 
from the middle of the flower ariſes the piſtil, beſet 
with ſtamina, which turns to a membranous fruit, con- 
ſiſting of many huſks, or pods, each of which is full of 
black ſhining ſeeds. The colours of the flowers are 
various, as blue, red, white, fleſh-coloured, and green, 
upon which account it is cultivated in gardens, and they 
flower in May and June. For raiſing them, the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in a nurſery-bed in September, and in 
March following the young plants will appear above 
ground, which ſhould be tranſplanted in the middle of 
May into good freſh earth, and ſet at nine inches dif- 
tant every way. At Michaelmas they may be removed 
into the borders of a flower garden, and the May fol- 
lowing they will produce flowers. . It has been looked 
| 3 an aperient and ſudorifick ; but it is now out 
of uſe. . rr | e Ke 
ARGENTINA, Silver Weed, or Wild Tanſey, has 
a blackiſh root,. which is ſometimes ſingle and ſome- 
times fibrous; the leaves are conjugated like agrimony, 
and they are deeply dentated on the edges; they have 
ſeyeral {mall leaves ſet between them, and the upper 
part is of an herbaceous green; but the under like 
that of filver, they being covered with a ſoft down: 
The flowers are placed {ingly on long hairy pedicles, 
and confiſt of five petals of a gold colour, with a calyx 
divided into five ſharp parts, between which are —_F | 
1 m 
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ſmall ones; and there are many ſtamina of the ſame 
colour, with heads thereon. The piſtil changes into 
a ſpherical head, a quarter of an inch in diameter, full 
of ſeeds of a yellowiſh colour, and like thoſe of pop. 

ies. Many phyſicians have a great opinion of this 
1 for Boerbaawe affirms it has the ſame virtues as 
the Peruvian bark. The doſe of the juice is from four 
ounces to ſix, and of the ſeeds to half a dram. 
ARMENIACA MALUS, e Apricut-tree, hay 
roundiſh acuminated leaves, ſerrated on the edges, and 
four or ſive of them are placed together. The flowers, 
that come out early in the ſpring, before the leaves, are 
roſaceous, conſiſting of five whitiſh petals, diſpoſed in 
a ring, with a calyx divided into five ſegments, from 
which a piſtil ariſes that turns to a fleſhy ſucculent 
fruit, very well known. There are ſeven ſorts culti. 
vated in the Zng/iſs gardens, which are, I. T he Maſcu- 
line Apricot, which is the ſooneſt ripe of all, and has a 
{mall roundiſh fruit, of a red colour towards the ſun, 
which as it ripens fades to a greeniſh yellow on the other 
ſide. It is only valuable for being ſooneſt ripe, for 
it has little flavour. II. The Orange Apricot, which is 
the next that becomes ripe, and is of a deep yellow. 
The fleſh is dry, and is better for tarts than for eating. 
III. The Algier Apricot ripens next, and is of an oval 
ſhape, only a little compreſſed on the ſides. It turns 
to a pale yellow or ſtraw colour when the fleſh is dry, 
with a faintiſh taſte. IV. The Roman is next, and is 
larger than the Z/gier, but not compreſſed on the ſides; 
the colour is deeper, and the fleſh is-moiſter. V. The 
Turky Apricot is the next in order, becauſe it ripens 
later than the former, and is bigger than any of them, 
and has a globular ſhape. It is of a deeper colour, has 
a firmer fleſh, and a better taſte. VI. The Breda Apri- 
cot was brought originally from Africa, and is à large 
roundiſh fruit, turning to a deep yellow when ripe, 
and is of a deep orange colour on the inſide, The 
fleſh is ſoft, full of juice, and better taſted than any of 
the whole tribe. VII. The Brufels Apricot is the la- 
teſt, it not being ripe till near the middle of Augu/?, 
unleſs expoſed to a ſouth ſun; however too much heat 
ſpoils the taſte. It is red on the ſide next the ſun, with 
N many 
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many dark ſpots, and of a greeniſh yellow on the other 
ſide ; the fleſh is firm and of a high flavour, but it of- 
ten cracks before it is ripe. The beſt ſtandard trees are 
thoſe that are about two feet and a half, or three feet 
in the ſtem ; but they may be planted as dwarfs againſt 
an eſpalier, where, with good management, they will 
produce a large quantity of fruit, Theſe fruits are all 
propagated by budding them on plumb ſtalks; and 
they are all, except the two laſt, planted againſt the 
walls, which ſhould be either eaſt or weſt. The bor- 
ders under theſe walls ſhould be fix feet wide at leaſt, 
and if the earth be two feet deep, or two and a half at 
moſt, it is enough. . The ſoil ſhould be freſhi earth 
from a paſture ground, taken about ten inches deep 
with the turf, and laid to mellow at leaſt twelve months 
before it is uſed, often turning it. The trees that are 
budded ſhould be but of one year's growth, and if the 
ſoil is dry, October is the beſt month for planting, At 
Michaelmas, or ſoon after, when the trees have grown, 
you mult unnail the branches and ſliorten them, in 
proportion to their ſtrength ; for a vigorous branch may 
be left eight or nine inches long ; but a weak one only 
five or fix. When they are ſhortened they ſhould be 
nailed as horizontally as poſſible, «ig 
With regard to the medicinal uſes of apricots, there 
is little to be ſaid, only that they agree beſt with per- 
ſons of hot conſtitutions ; for in weak ſtomachs they 
readily corrupt, and then produce feveriſh diforders, 
which however are eaſily cured with emetics and purges, 
 ARTEMISIA, Mvrug-wort, has a creeping fibrous 
root, about as thick as one's finger, with a ſweet aro- 
matic taſte. The ſtalks grow to two cubits in height 
or upwards, and are round, ſtreaked, ſtrong, ſtiff, ge- 
nerally of a purple colour, and covered with ſhort hair; 
they have alſo pith in the middle, and are branched, 
with leaves thereon, placed alternately, that are not un- 
like thoſe of wormwood ; they are of a dark green 
above, and hoary underneath,, by which they may be 
diſtinguiſhed from wormwood. The flowers grow on 
the top of the branches like ſpikes, confiſt of many 
florets of a purpliſh colour, and divided into five parts, 
wich are comprehended in a ſcaly cup, Among the 
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florets there are naked embryoes, which turn into | 


double capillament, which afterwards, as well as the 
. embryoes of the florets, turn into ſeeds like thoſe of 
wormwood, but have not fo ſtrong a ſmell. _ It is ge. 
nerally accounted anti-hyſteric, and is very often in 
uſe among the women for female diſorders. In ſome 
parts of the kingdom it is uſed as a pot-herb. The 
Jose of the dried herb is three drams, drank in wine, 
and is {aid to be a good remedy againſt the hip-gout. 

ARUM, Cuckew Pint, or Wake Robin, has a tube. 
roſe fleſhy root, as thick as one's thumb, but roundiſh, 
white, and full of a milky juice ; the leaves are about 
eight inches long, a little triangular, and ſomewhat in 
the ſhape of the head of an arrow. The ſtalk riſes to 
a cubit in height, and is round, ftreakeJ, ſuſtaining 
a membranaceous flower like an aſs's ear, contained in 
a ſheath of a whitiſh green, in which is a piſtil of a 
paliſh yellow, from which proceed berries, that are al- 
moſt globous, and diſpoſed into an oblong head ; they 
are of a reddiſh purple, ſoft, full of juice, and con- 
tain a ſeed or two, that are hard, ſmall, and roundiſh, 
The whole plant has a moſt acrid taſte that burns the 
tongue. The root is only in uſe, and when taſted 
bites the tongue ſo much that it may be felt a whole 
day, It has many virtues, but is good in ſerous diſor- 
ders, the cachexy, the green Acne, agues, the 
- dropſy, the jaundice, and 1s excellent in all diſeaſes 
that proceed from clammy humours, as well as for 
opening the obſtructions of the viſcera, It is alſo good 
in a moiſt viſcid catarrhal cough, and to reſtore the 
tone of the ſtomach, It has this peculiarity, that it 
will cauſe thoſe to ſweat who can hardly be brought to 
it any other way, when taken to the quantity of a dram 
in any good ſpirit ; but if it be dried and taken in 
powder, then this medicine, will fail, The beſt way 
of giving it is by beating the freſh root with gummy 
reſins, and N the maſs into pills. Outwardly it 
is very proper to cleanſe ulcers, particularly thoſe that 
are fiſtulous. The common do'e is from half a dram ta 
four ſernples. „ 5 5 
ASARUM, Afarabacca, is an ever-green herb, 
which has a ſlender, angular, knotty, 3 aſh 
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coloured root, with a bitteriſh, nauſeous, aromatic 
taſte, ſomewhat like garden valerian; the leaves are 
round, ſtiff, ſhining, of a dark greeniſh colour, and 
are ſuſtained by long pedicles; they are ſomewhat in 
the ſhape of an ear, for which reaſon they are called 
in French, Orielle d' homme, that is, man's ear. The 
fowers are hid in the leaves near the root, andare of a 
purple colour, which are ſcarcely perceivable, except 
the flower-cup, which is divided into three or four 
ſegments, and of a blackiſh purple colour. The fruit 
is divided into fix cells, full of oblong ſeeds, that look 
like the ſtones of grapes. It delights in woody places, 


but ſeldom, The flowers appear in April; but grow 
ſo cloſe to the ground as not to be ſeen, unleſs you put 
away the leaves with your hand. It is. beſt raiſed. by 
lips. The leaves are a ftrong vomit, as well as the 
roots, working both upwards and downwards ; but the 
leaves are chiefly in uſe; to make a ſneezing. powder, 
and are ſaid to be the principal ingredient in Majors 
Patent Snuff. RN N 3}; 
ASCLEPIAS, five VINCETOXICUM, Sawalkaww- 
wort, or Tame Poſſon, has a root full of fibres, which 
proceed from a ſingle head, and has an acrid, bitteriſh, 
diſagreeable taſte, with a nauſeous ſmell ; the ſtalks are 
tough, hairy, and geniculated, and riſe to a cubit in 
height ; the leaves are paces by pairs over againſt each 
other, and are, a little hairy on the edges; they are in 
the ſhape of the W io at but are longer, more 
wrinkled, and have very ſhort pedicles. From the joints 
of theſe pedicles, with the ſtalk, proceed whitiſh mono- 
petalous flowers, in the ſhape of a hell, and are divid- 
ed into five parts, expanded in the form of a ſtar, with 
ive apices of the ſame colour, and a cup divided into 
the ſame number of parts, with a piſtil fixed in the 
binder part of the flower, like a nail, that turns to a 
ſtuit compoſed of two membranous huſks that open from 
the bottom to the top, incloſing many ſeeds, that are 
covered with a fine 8 and are fixed to the mem- 
brane like ſcales on the ſkins of fiſhes, It has no milky 
juce 1 5 dog's-bane, by which it ma a Cotter 
guihed from it. It is propagated by partin roots, 
Vol. VI. , F * either 


and is found wild in ſome parts of Exgland, though 
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either in ſpring or autumn, which will grow almoſt in 
any ſoil. It has been cried up as an antidote again 
poiſon, but is now neglected for that purpoſe. It is 
much more proper for acute, than chronic diſeaſes; 
becauſe it is a gentle reſolvent, and promotes both 
JJ 5 
AsSPARAGUS, Aſparagus, corruptly called Spar, 
row-graſs, has a great number of roots, proceeding 
from a ſingle head, that are round, fleſhy, whitiſh, 
ſweetiſh, and clammy. Early in the ſpring they emit 
tender, long, round, green ſhoots, without leaves, that 
are ſo well known they need no deſcription. When 
they are grown' up they ariſe to the height of two cu- 
bits, and are divided into ſlender ftrong branches, with 
green, capillaceous, ſoft leaves, an inch in length, 
he flowers are roſaceous, with fix petals of a pale 
K colour, and a piſtil that turns to a ſoft berry of 
e ſize of a pea, that is globous, purplifm, ſoft, 
ſweetiſn, and contains two or three umbilicated black 
ſeeds. It is cultivated in gardens, for the ue of the 
kitchen. Aſparagus provokes the appetite, but yields 
little nouriſhment, and. gives. the urine a particular 
ſtrong ſmell. It has little or no medicinal virtues. 
ATRIPLEX FOETIDA, Srinking 'Orach, or Ar. 
rach, has a flender fibrous root, from whence general- 
ly proceed branched ftalks, about nine inches in 
length, with roundiſh fmall OT ag in a 
int, and are covered over with a mealy whitiſh pow 
der, 'The flowers grow on the top of the ftalks, and 
are without petals ; for they conſiſt of many ſtamina, 
ariſing from a calyx divided into five parts,. with a pil- 
til that turns into a fingle, ſmall, ſhining, blackiſh, 
and roundiſh flat feed m a capſula, in the form of a 
ſtar, It grows in uncultivated places, and near the 
ſides of road. Ft is antihyfferick, and the infuſion of 
the leaves taken hot is an excellent medicine againk 
the hyſterick paſſion. ey 
AURANTIA MALUS, the Orange tree, is not ve- 
ry tall, but has a thick, woody, branched root, which 
ſpreads very much, and is of a yellow colour on the 
inſide. The trunk is hard, whitiſh within, has an 
agreeable ſmell, and is covered with a greeniſh, 2 * 
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White bark. The branches are numerous, flexible, and 
of a beautiful green, with a few thorns thereon. The 
leaves are ſomewhat like broad leaved lawre!, and are 
always green, thick, ſmooth, broad; and ending at each 
end in 4 point, with a foliated pedicle in the' ſhape of a 
heart. When held up to the light there appears to be 
a ſort. of holes in them like St. Jobn's wort. The 
flowers grow in bunches, and are roſaceous, conſiſting 
of five white | petals placed in a ring, with many ſta- 
mina, which have yellow apices, or heads; at the 
bottom and center of the cup there is an orbicular pla- 
centa, which ſuſtains a roundiſni piſtil with a long tube, 
that runs into a globous fruit, covered with a rind, 
which is very well known. There are ſeveral kinds of 
oranges, as the common Seville Orange, the frvzet Se- 
wille Orange, the China Orauge, the curled leaued 
Orange, the ffriped curled laved Orange, the horned 
Orange, the common ftriped Orange, the Hermaphodite 
Orange, the willow leawved Orange, commonly called 
the Turky Orange, the f riped Turkey Orange, the Pum- 
ple Noſe,, or Shaudock Orunge, the double flewvered O. 
range, the common Dwarf, or nutmeg Orange, the dwarf 
. firiped Orange, the dwarf China Orange, the childing 
Orange, the difforted Orange, the large warted Orange, 
the farry Orange, and the Orange with a faveet rind. 
Many ſorts of theſe 
though more for curioſity than the fruit they produce; 
and of late years ſome of them have been planted 
againſt walls, with frames of glaſs to cover them in the 
winter. Some curious perſons have likewiſe planted 
them in the open ground, and have had cover: for 
them, which have been taken away in the ſummer; by 
this means the fruit has ripened ſo well as to be ex- 
tremely good for eating. However, in hard winters it 
is very difficult to preſerve then | 
Orange peel is an excellent bitter, eſpecially that of 
Seville oranges, which ſtrengthens the ſtomach, helps 
digeſtion, attenuates grofs hamours, diſcuſſes wind, and 
eaſes cholic pains proceeding therefrom. It is an in- 
gredient in tinctures, called ſtomachie bitters, and is 
now common in taverns, where they mix it with a 


glaſs of wine, and drink it before dinner to create an 
f | F 2 | appetites 
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appetite The eſſential oil diſtilled from the rind in 
alſo 


proper for the ſame uſes, when two or three dropt 
are taken upon ſugar, as well as the peel, when it is 
candied. The pulp of ſweet oranges is cooling, 
quenches thirſt, and excites the appetite; but the juice 
of ſour oranges not only ſerves to make a cooling drink 
in hot weather, but is of late found to be excellent 
againſt the ſcurvy. rota. 
- BARDANA, Burgeck, has a thick ſingle, ſtrait root, 
a foot in length, - blackiſh on the outſide, white 
within, and of a ſweetiſh ſubauſtere taſte. - The leaves 
are large, being a foot long and upwards ;. they are 
ſharpiſh at the points, hairy, and of a dark green co 
lour, but hairy underneath. The flowers conſiſt of 
many purple florets, deeply cut into five ſegments, 
reſting on the embryo, which is contained in a cup 
made up of many ſcales, that terminate in hooks, and 
bend inward. The embryo turns into an oblong, flat, 
ſtreaked, flattiſn ſeed, with ſhort down or rather tufts 
of hair. It is to be met with every where by the way 
| ſides. The root is diuretic, ſudorific, pectoral, uterine, 
'vulnerary, and febrifuge. It has been of late greatly 
recommended in the gout. It is given to a dram in 
2owder, and to an ounce in decoction. The ſeeds of 
Ae are of a bitter ſubacrid taſte, and are a powerful 
diuretic, when a dram of them is taken in white wine, 
or any other proper vehicle. 
BECCABUNGA, Brook-lime, has fibrous, white, 
creeping roots, with upright ſtalks, that are round, 
ſpongy, reddiſh, and branched. The leaves are round- 
ih, ſmooth, thick, crenated, of a dark green colour, 
and above an inch in length. The flowers proceed from 
the places where they join to the leaves, and are placed 


on ſpikes, a palm, or a palm and a half, in length; 


they are monopetalous, but divided into four ſegments, 
and are of a bright blue colour. There are three blue 
apices, and a piſtil that turns into a membranaceous 
flat fruit, of the ſhape of a heart, and a quarter of an 
inch long. It is divided into two cells, containing 
many ſmall flat ſeeds. This herb has no remarkable 
taſte, and yet ſome prefer it to other more acrid anti- 
ſecorbutics. The doſe of the juice is four ounces ; but 
46; | it 
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it is beſt mixed with the juice of oranges, and then it 
may have a very good effect in hot ſcurvies. 7-6 

BELLA DONNA, Deadly Night-Shaae, has a thick, 
long, juicy, whitiſh root, divided into ſeveral branches; 
the ſtalks are two cubits high, and are round, as thick 
as one's thumb, ' branched, hairy, and of a re:diſh 
black. The leaves are like thoſe of garden night- 
ſhade, which are twice or thrice as large, and are ſoft 
and ſomewhat hairy. From the place where the leaves 
join to the ſtalks the flowers proceed, which are mo- 
nopetalous, in the ſhape of a bell, divided into five 
ſegments, ſtreaked, a little hairy, and of a dark pur- 
pliſh black, with five ſtamina, and as many whitiſh 
apices, From the calyx it is hairy, and divided into 
five parts; the piſtil proceeds,” which is fixed into the 
binder part of the flower, like a nail, and turns into 
a ſoft round fruit, like a grape, of a ſhining black co- 
lour, and full of a vinous juice. It is divided by a par- 
tition in the middle into two cells, full of many minute 
oval ſeeds. It grows in woods, near walls and hedges, 
and in other uncultivated places. 'The fruit, or ber- 
nes, have often proved of dangerous conſequence to 
children who have eat them. They produce a deli- 
num, laughter, various geſticulations, and at laſt 
madneſs. 2 MET: | 
BELLIS MAJOR, the greater, or Ox. eye Daiſey, 
has a fibrous creeping root, with ſtalks two cubits high, 
that are erect, of a pentagon ſhape, villous, and 
branched, with flat leaves 7 2157) alternately, two in- 
ches long, half an inch broad, and crenated. The 
flowers are large, radiated," and their diſk conſiſts of 
many gold coloured florets, divided into five ſegments, 
with a ſtyle in the middle of each; but the crown is 
compoſed of white ſemi-florets, reſtixg upon embryoes, 
and placed in a hemiſpherical ſcal plackiſh cup. The 
embryoes at length turn into ſlender, oblong, ſtreaked, 
naked ſeeds, The heads, after the petals are fallen 
off, reſemble obtuſe combs. © / 1 24643445488 
BELLIS MINOR, e common Daiſey, has many 
ſmall roots, with a great numbef of leaves lying on the 
ground, that are flat, hairy, long, and narrow towards 


tie root, ſenſibly increaſing to the end, where they are 
| | F 3 roundiſh, 
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roundiſh, and they are {lightly ſerrated, It has no ſtalk, 
but there are many dicles between the leaves, a palm 
or upwards in length, which are ſlender, round, hairy, 
and on the top of each there is a flower, whoſe diſk is 
compoſed of many yellow floxets, and the crown of 
{emi- florets, of a white colour with a reddiſh.caft. The 
embryoes are placed in a ſingle cup divided into many 
parts. The embryoes afterwards turn to ſmall naked 
ſeeds: it is every where common in meadow or paſture 
lands. Beſides theſe there are the /mall ſtriped Daiſey, 
the red garden, with doubie floavers, the white double 
garden Daiſey, the double fries arden Daiſey, the hen 
and chicken Daiſey, the white cock's-comb Daifey, and the 
red cock's-comb Daiſey, The garden Daiſeys are propa- 
gated hy parting the roots in autumn, and ſhould be 
planted in gardens of ſtrong earth, and be expoſed to 
the eaſt, for the great heats of ſummer will ſometimes 
kill them. The leaves of the ox-eye daiſey gathered 
before the flowers appear, yield a decoction of an acrid 
taſte, not much unlike pepper. It is commended in 
purulent ſpitting. - The leſſer daiſey has been generally 
accounted good for internal wounds, and for diſſolving 
and diſcufling grumous blood. 8 8 
BERBERIS, the Barberry- tree, is a tall ſhrub, hav- 
ing fibrous, yellowiſh, creeping roots, and the bran- 
ches are beſet with ſharp thorns. The leaves are 
ſmall, oblong, narrow at the bottom, but broader to- 
wards the top, are crenated on the edges, and beſet 
with ſhort thorns. They are ſmooth, green, and have 
an acrid taſte, The flowers conſiſt of fix leaves, that 
expand in the form of a roſe, conſiſting of fix petals of 
a yellow colour, with as many ſtamina, and a greeniſh 
piſtil, turning into a gylindrick red ſoft fruit, one third 
of an inch in length, and full of an acrid juice, con- 
taining one or two oblong kernels. 'The fruit grows 
in cluſters hanging down, and the hark of the tree is 
whitiſh. The beſt method of planting them 1s to place 
them eight or ten feet aſunder, keeping their middles 
thin and free from dead wood, 'The branches ſhould 
ſeldom be ſhortened, but when it is done it muſt be at 
Michaelmas, when the leaves begin to decay. 


fruit is cooling and aſtringent, and proper ente 
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en the ſtomach and inteſtines, as well as to excite the 
appetite. | The doſe of the expreſſed fruit is an ounce, 
though they are eaten commonly when ripe. The 
juice, or decoction, abates the inflammation of the 
fauces and tonfils, and heals looſe rotten 'gums. Dyers 
make uſe of the bark for colouring yellow, 

BERULA, ive SIUM, Water Parſnip, has geni- 
culated, creeping, white, fibrous roots, from whence 

roceed flalks above a cubit in height, which are hol- 
Ln round, trait, branched, and have many leaves 
that are ſet thereon by pairs, with a ſingle leaf at the 
end ;- they are fat, ſmooth, and cut all round the edges 
like a ſaw. The flowers are diſpoſed in umbels, and 
placed at the end of the ſtalk ; they are roſaceous, and 


conſiſt of five white petals placed in a ring. The flow- - 


er-cup turns to a roundiſh fruit, containing two ſmall 
freaked and gibbous feeds. - It delights in being in and 
near rivulets and ditches. It is accounted an antiſcor- 
butic and aperient, and is thought to open obſtructions. 
Three ounces of the juice is a doſe; however, it is ſel- 
dom uſed in phyſic, but in ſome countries is eaten as a 
ſallad. f - | 
BETA, white and red Beets. The white Beet has a 
round, woody, long, white root, about as thick as 
one's little finger, with large, broad, ſmooth, thick, 
ſucculent leaves, ſometimes. of a pale, and ſometimes 
of a deeper green, with a thick broad rib. The 
ſtalks are ſlender, ftreaked, branched, and two cuhits 
high. + The flowers proceed from the hollow between 
the ſtalk and the pedicle of the leaf, of which there 
is a long row); and they have no viſible leaves, but 
conſiſt of many ſtamina, or threads, which are col- 
lected into a globe; the cup of the flower is divided 
into five ſegments, which turns into a globous fruit, 
gs, two or three ſmall oblong ſeeds of a reddiſh 
COLOUT, | — 5 | 8%; 
Red Beet has a white root, and ſhorter leaves than 
the former, more or leſs red; and ſometimes of a blackiſh 
red. This is diſtinguiſhed from the former by the 
Lumber of the leaves. | Ef 
The Turnip roo;ed red Beet has a higher ſtalk than 


tie common red beet, and the root is two or three 
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inches thick, bellying out; on the outſide it is of 
deep blood colour, All theſe beets are cultivated in 
gardens for the uſe of the kitchen; but they were in 
greater eſteem formerly that they are at preſent. Hoy. 
ever, the red beet is ſtill uſed to parniſh diſhes, 
BETONICA, Beteny, has a thick, tranſverſe, fibrous, 
hairy root, from whence proceed quadrangular knotty 
ſtalks, growing to the height of a cubit. Some of the 
leaves proceed from the knots by pairs, placed over 
againſt each other, and others lie on the ground ; they 


are oblong, villous, wrinkled, and of a darkiſh green 
_ colour, and are 'crenated on the edges. The flowers 


grow in ſpikes, and are monopetalous, labiated, and of 
a purpliſh colour; the upper lip is ſulcated, and as it 
were reclines backwards; but the lower conſiſts of three 
lobes, with ſtamina of the ſame colour as the former, 
The flower. cup 15 cut into five ſegments, from whence 
proceeds a piſtil fixed in the hinder part of the flower, 
like a nail, with four embryoes, that change to as ma- 
ny roundiſn ſeeds, contained in a capſula, that was the 
cup of the flower. It is common in woods and ſhady 
places throughout England.  Betony is diſcutient and 
aperient, and has been always accounted an excellent 
medicine for the head, and the leaves reduced to pow- 
der promote incezing ; for which reaſon, and for its 
being a cephalick, it is always an ingredient in the 
herb ſnufts. > 1198.04 559m 42665 3 
BISTORTA, Biſtort, or Snake-wweed, has a thick, 
oblong, geniculated root, in ſhape like a finger when 
it is cloſe bent, and has many hairy fibres. It is of a 
blackiſh brown without, and of a reddiſh colour with- 
in. The leaves are oblong, broad, and acuminated 
like thoſe of the dock, but leſs; they are full of veins, 
and of a blackiſh green colour above, but bluiſh be- 
low ; the ſtalks are about a foot in height, and are 
ſlender, ſmooth, round, geniculated, and beſet with 


a few ſmaller leaves; for the largeſt grow at the bot- 


tom. The flowers grow like a ſpike at the end of the 
ſtalk, and are without petals; for they conſiſt of many 
ſtamina, with fleſn- coloured apices or heads. The cup 
is divided into five ſegments, and the piſtil turns to à 


tuiangular reddiſh black ſhining ſeed, contained in 2 


capii ulay 
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capſula, that'was the cup of the flower. The root 1s 
only in uſe, - It is faid to be balſamic, vulnerary, and 
aſtringent, and is uſed” in all caſes where aſtringency 


is proper, particularly in hemorrhages, ſpitting of 


blood, and overflowing of the menſes. The decoc- 
tion of half an ounce to an ounce of the freſh root is a 


doſe, or rather it may be taken at ſeveral times; and 


the powder may be given from half a dam to a dram, 
made into a bolus with conſerve of roſes. 
BONUS HENRICUS; #he Engliſh herb Mercury, 
has a thick yellowiſh root, furniſhed with a few fibres, 
from whence proceed concave ſtalks, to the height of a 
cubit, which are a httle hairy ; the leaves are triangu- 
lar, ſmooth above, but below ſprinkled with a fort of 
meal, and they have e placed on the ſtalks 
alternately. The flowers, that grow in ſeveral bunches 
on the top of 'the' ſtalks, are ſmall and without pe- 
tals, but they have ſeveral yellow ſtamina” proceeding 
from the flower-cup, which is divided into many ſez- 


ments, The piſtil turns into a ſmall ſeed, in the ſhape 


of a kidney, which is black when ripe. It grows in 
uncultivated places by the way fide, and among the ru- 
ins of old walls and buildings. It is often ufed for food 
in many parts of England, and is reckoned as good as 
ſpinage. It is emollient, and has been ſometimes uſed 


as a cataplaſm to appeaſe the pains of the gout, and 


that without any danger. 


- BORRAGO, Burroge;* has a white, thick, fibrous 


root, and broad, roundifh,' rough, wrinkled, blackiſh 


green leaves, that lie on the ground; but thoſe that 
are higher are furniſhed with excceding ſmall priekles. 
The Nall is hairy, round, hollow, branched, and 
grows te the height of a cubit. The flowers, that 
grow on the top of the branches, are of a fine blue, 
placed on pedieles, an inch in length, that are erook- 
ed and bend downwards. The flowers have only a 
üngle petal, which is deeply divided into five ſeg · 
ments, ſharp at the ends, and placed like a ſtar; the 
apices in the middle of the flower are ſharp pointed, 
and adhere together in the ſnape of a pyramid. The 
flower cup is green, hairy, and divided into five acu- 


minarod ſegments, from which a fäftf ſes} fixed in 
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110 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
the hinder part of the flower, like a nail; and there 


are four embryoes, that turn into as many ſeeds. in the 


ſhape of a viper's head. It is common in all parts of 
England, and is often found in dunghills and on pub. 


lick roads. The ſeeds of this plant may be ſown in 
the ſpring or autumn, ſoon after they axe ripe ; it will 


pw" almoſt in any foil, but that which is dry is beſt, 
t 15 often uſed in the ſummer time with balm for mak. 
ing cool tankaxds, and the flowers are ſaid to be cordi. 
al, and to have many other virtues, as well as the herb, 
that are nom difallowed, e. 

5 BRASSIC AE, Cabbage, are of ſeveral ſorts, as the 
common white Cabbage, the | Ruſſian i an the red 
Cabbage, the fat fed Gabbage, the ſugar loafed Cab. 
bage, the early , Batterſea: Cabhage, the, white Savoy 
Cabbage, the green Savey Cabbage, the green Broccoli, 
the Halian Broccoli, the twrnip Cabbage, curled Coles 
awort, the mu Cabbage, the branching tree Cabbage 
from the ſea. coaſt i brown Rroccali, common Coltavort, the 
Caulifloxeer, the Boorcole, Alpine Colenvert, perfoliated 
wild Cabbage, whice Cabbage with a wn] ee er, and 
the perfoliated wild Cabbage with a purple flower. 
 -BRASSICA.CAPITA'TA ALBA, the common white 


Cabbage, is very well known, and bears, like all the 


xcft, flowers that conſiſt of four leaves, or petals, in the 


form ef acroſs, which are of a. yellow, or pale yellow 


colour, placed in a cup divided into four ſegments, from 
which ariſes a piſtil that turns into a round, long, ſlen- 
der fruit, or pod, divided by a partition in the middle, 
2 conſiſting of two cells, fall of roundiſn blackifh 
gels. ti | 


3RASSICA CAPITATA.RUBRA, the red Cab- 


„* 


lage, has leaves like the common cabbage, but the co- 


lour is various, far ſometimes they are of a blackiſh 
purple, ſometimes of a greeniſh. black, and at other 
u mes more greeniſh; bat they have all red ribs and 
nerve. in L { _— OS. 9 | | 

BRASSICA RUBRA, VUEGARIS, the common rea 
Cabbage, is taller · than the farmer, and has a talk that 
grows ſometimes to the height of two yards, which is 


tek, of 2a blackiſh, purple colqur, and watry on the 


lower part. *he leaves axe irregularly 
le * 
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all of a greeniſn rode with ſome ſhades. of blue, and 
wrinkled, with thick veins. The flowers that grow 
on the top of the ſtalks are yellow, and change into 
pods à palm in length, that contain red round ſeeds. 
The leaves are not collected into heads as the for- 
mer, but continue expanded and open. It ſtands 
the winter very well, and continues ſeveral years. 
The ends of the branches in the ſpring are eaten as a 
ſallad. E at 663.2 4 22 1 8 405 
BRASSICA. ALBA CRISPA, the 2vhire Savey Cab- 
bage, has round extremely wrinkled leaves, Which ſeem 
to be divided into cells, and have ſhort pedieles. They 
are collected into a ſmall whitiſh head; but their ex- 
tremities are of a dark green. The flowers and feeds 
are like the ſormer. W e 
BRASSICA CAULI-FLORA, the Caulifſogver, has 
large leaves, upwards of half a yard in length, which 
are ſharper than thoſe of the common cabbage, hut not 
ſo — 5 they are of a light green with, a bluiſh caſt, 
and the nerves on the outſides are whitiſñ. The leaves 
are collected into a head, but nat ſo eloſe as a cabbage, 
between which there is a heap of thick whitiſh ſoft 
flowers, that are generally in great eſteem, When 
they are not gathered for the kitchen, they ariſe to a 
conſiderable height in time, and turn from flowers to 
pods like the former. Theſe are all the ſorts mention 
Y 4 medieinal writers, for the reſt are only for the 
tc - VEL LSD E £75 u F{{(L&1 14 * * 2 Men 
The common white, red, and long fided Cabbager, are 
chiefly cultivated for winter uſe; and the ſeeds muſt be 
ſown at the end of March in beds of good freſh earth. 
Towards the end of April, when the young plants have 
about eight leaves, they ſhould be pricked aut into 
ſhady borders, about three inches ſquare, to prevent 
their being long ſhanked. They ſhould be tranſplanted 
in the latter end of May to the place where they are ta 
grow, and ſhould be {et in rows, two feet and; a half 


diſtant. If the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry when they are 


tranſplanted, they muſt be watered every other evening, 
till they have taken freſh root. As they advance in 
height, the earth muſt be drawn about the ſtems with a 


hoe, Which will as > wa the plants, I 


— — — 
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cf theſe cabbages will be fit for uſe ſoon after N. 
chaelmas, and the reſt will continue till the beginning 
of March, if not deſtroyed by bad weather; to prevent 
which the gardeners near London pull up their cabbages 
in November, and trench their ground up in ridges, lay. 
ing their cabbages againſt the ridges as cloſe as poſſible 
on one fide, and bury their ſtems in the ground. They 
ere ſuffered to remain in this manner till after Chri/zas, 
when they cut them for the market. 


— # — 


- The Batterſea, and ſugar haf Cabbages, are for ſum. 
mer uſe, and are uſually named Michae/mas cabbages. 
The ſeeds are to be ſown in the beginning of Auguſt, in 
an open ſpot of ground, and when they have eight 
leaves they muſt be pricked into beds at three inches 
diſtant every way. Towards the end of Oober they 
muſt be planted out for good, two feet and a half diſtant 
from each other, and the rows mult be three feet aſun- 
der. In the ſpring the earth muſt be drawn up about 
the ſtem with a hoe, and in May their leaves will begin 
do eabbage, to promote which they may be tied together 
with a flender ofier twig. e 
' The Savey Cabbages are propagated for winter uſe; 
for a froſt is thought to make them hetter. They muſt 
be ſown about the middle of April, and cultivated in the 
fame manner as common white cabbage, hut ſomewhet 
nearer to each other, - | - - Ann dc; 
Te BRASSECA FIMBRIATA, that is, the Boor- 
cole, may be treated in the ſame manner, but need not 
be planted above a foot ſquare. Theſe are never eaten 
till the froſt has rendered them tender; for otherwiſ: 
they are tough and bitter. The ſeeds of the ſeveral 
kinds of broccoli ſhould be ſown the latter nd of May 
or deginning of 'Fver, and when the plants have eight 
leaves they ſhould be tranſplanted into beds, like the 
common cabbage; and at the end of Fuly they will 
be ft to plant out for good, which ſnould be in a ſhel- 
tered ſpot of ground, but not under trees, and about 
2 foot and a half diſtant each way. Towards the 
middle of December they will begin to ſnow their ſmall 
heads, which are ſomewhat like a cauliflower, but of 


2 colour; and they will continue to be fit to 
all? 
2 | 


begwniog of April, The” brown for 
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ſhould be ſown in April, and be managed like the com- 
ne 145 05 79. Si CFTR a a 
- The Turnip cabbage is not ſo much cultivated as for- 
merly, though ſome yet eſteem them for ſoups. - The 
ſeeds muſt be ſown on a bed of light freſh earth, and 
when the plants are about an inch high, they ſhould 
be removed to a ſhady border, and ſet at about two 
inches diſtant every way, watering them till they have 
taken root. Near the middle of June they ſhould be 
tranſplanted out where they are to remain, and ſet at 
two feet diſtance every way, watering them till they 
have taken root; the earth ſhould be drawn about them 
with a hoe, to prevent them-fram drying, and in the 
winter they will be fit for uſe. - | 04 
The ſeeds of the curled colewort may be ſown in the 
middle of July, and when they are ſtrong enough for 
tranſplanting, they ſhould be ſet in rows, nine inches 
aſunder, — at five inches diſtance in the rows, in a 
moiſt ſeaſon. They will be fit for uſe after Cr ima, 
and continue good till April. eee n 
BRYONIA ALBA, white Bryeny, or wild Vine, has 
a root ſometimes as thick as a man's thigh, is fleſhy, - 
and divided into large branches; when it is dried it is 
ipongy, and marked with cireles and rays. The taſte 
is acrid, bitteriſn, and diſagreeable, and the ſmell while 
freſn is very ſtrong. The ſtalles are long, ſlender, 
ſtreaked, a httle hairy, and elimbing with tendrels like 
a vine. The leaves are angular, ſet alternately on the 
ſtalks, and are ſhaped pretty much like thoſe of a vine, 
only they are leſs, and a little rough. The flowers pro- 
ceed from the hollows where the leaves join to the ſtalk, 
and conſiſt of a ſingle petal, which is open in the ſhape 
of a bell, and divided into five parts, of a whitiſh. green 
colour, marked wich veins, Some of theſe flowers are 
large, and without embryoes; others are leſs, and con- 
tain one embryo, which turns into a ſpherical —1 4 
the ſize of a pea; it is at firſt green, then red and full 
of a nauſeous juice, as well as round ſeeds, covered with - 
ſlime. It may be cultivated in gardens by ſowing the 
berries ' in the ſpring of the year in a dry poor ſoil, 
where they will in two years time grow to be large 
roots, It grows wild under „* 5 
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the buſhes, The juice of the root is ſo ſharp-that iv. 


eats into the ſkin ; however, when they are dry, they 
loſe a great part of their acrimony; it is a firong ca. 
thartic, and we have ſome notable inſtances of its 
killing and, bringing away worms ; it has been uſcd in 
madneſs, and ſome kinds of dropſies with ſucceſs, as 
well as in a moiſt aſthma, The dried root, reduced 
to powder, is given from a ſcruple to a dram; but the 
extract made by water is much the beſt and fafeſt, be. 
cauſe it works in a milder manner, and the doſe is 
from half a dram to a dram. Externally, it is a pow- 
erſul reſolvent, and has been recommended againſt pains 
in the fide, the hyp-gout, and ſcrophulous tumours, 
The freſh root being bruiſed, and laid to the ſmall of 
the back, has promoted urine and cured the dropſy; 
likewiſe, when it has been graſped in the hand when 
freſh for ſome time, it has been known to purge, For 
the hy p- gout it ſhould be bruiſed, mixed with linſeed 
oil, and laid warm to the part. 
BRYONIA NIGRA VULGARIS V RACE- 
MOSA,. black Bryony, has a large, thick, long, tube- 
roſe root, black on the outſide, but white within, and 
full of a thick fizy juice, with no diſagreeable taſte, 
The ſtalks are like thoſe of the vine, but without ten- 


drils; however, they are ſlender, long, climbing, woody, 
and of a dark reddiſh, colour, with t, g een, ſhining, | 
leaves, placed 1 thereon, like thoſe of the great 


bind- weed. The flowers proceed from the hollows be- 
tween the leaves and the ſtalks, and grow in bunches; 
they conſiſt of a ſingle petal in the ſhape of a bell, and 
are divided into ſix ſegments of a — green co- 


lour, ſome of which are barren, and others fruitful. 


"Theſe laſt fort have an embryo, which turns to an 
oval red-berry, or of a browniſh-red, full of roundiſf 
ſeeds. |. Its common uſe. is as a reſolvent ; for it will 
take off the black and blue marks of the ſkin ariſing 


from bruiſes, when it is bruiſed and laid thereto in the 


farms f Qn 
BUGLOSSUM, gardes Bugleſs, has a long round 


root, about as thick as one's finger, which is reddiſh or 
blackiſh without, but white within, and abounding with ; 
a clammy- juise. The ſtalks tiſe to above a cubit in- 


#43 height, 


| 
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height, which are round and beſet with tiff hairs. The 


upper part is branched, and has leaves ſet thereon with- 
out pedicles; they are narrow, oblong, of a bluiſh 
green, and terminate in a ſharp 2 but are not 
wrinkled like burrage. They are hairy on both ſides, 
and their edges are even. The flowers grow at the top 
of the ſtalks and branches, and are in the ſhape of a 
funnel, conſiſting only of a ſingle petal. The flower- 
cup is compoſed of five oblong, narrow, ſharp, hairy 
ſegments, and the flower conſiſts of the ſame number, 
and is of a bluiſh purple colour, i The piſtil is oblong, 
and fixed in the hander part of the flower like a nail; 
there are four embryces, which turn to as many ſeeds 
in the ſhape of vipers heads. The tops of the ſtalks 
and the cups of the flowers are purple. It is cultivated 
in gardens. The flowers are in the number of thoſe 
that are ſaid to be cordial, and are proper to reſtrain 
the heat of the blood, as well as to promote its circula- 
tion, according to ſome. The flowers may be uſed in 
eee 2 03 1050 par ara 
BUGULA, Bugle, or middle Conſound, has a ſlender, 
fibrous, white root, with roundiſn, ſoft, ſinuated leaves, 
of a dark greeniſh. colour, and two inches in length. 
It grows in. ſtony places; the lower part is generally 
E the taſte at firſt is ſweetiſh,, but afterwards 
itteriſh and aſtringent. Some of the ſtalks are flender, 
roundiſtt, and creep on the ground, while others riſe to 
the height of a palm, and are quadrangular, with hair 
on two of the oppoſite ſides. The flowers are placed 
in whirls round the ſtalks, and conſiſt of a fingle petal, 
one of whoſe lips is divided into three parts, the mid- 
dlemoſt of which is ſplit in two. The place of the 
under lip is ſupplied by ſmall teeth, with a piſtil and 
blue apices: like the flower. The flower- cup is ſhort 


hairy, and divided into five ſegments, from whence | 
the piſtil riſes, and is fixed in the hinder part of the 


flower like a nail. It is attended with four embryoes, 
that turn to as many roundiſt feeds ſhut up in a huſky 
3 was the flower cup. It delights in — * 
ows ſhady places. It is a vulnerary „and ig 
good in all caſea where mild aſtringents are proper. 
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BURSA PASTORIS, Sheppard: Pouch, has a white, 
ſtraĩt, fibrous, ſlender root? with-a ſtalk that riſes to a 
cubit in (height. The lower leaves are -ſometimes 
whole, but more generally jagged like dandelion ; but 
thoſe that grow on the talks are much leſs broad at the 
(baſe; with even edges, and terminate im a point, The 
flowers are placed in rows on the tops of the branches, 
are ſmall, and in the form of a croſs ;' they conſiſt 
of four roundiſh petals. with ſmall ſtamina, bearing yel. 
low apices or heads. The flower-cup conſiſts of four 
leaves, and the piſtil turns into a flat fruit in the ſhape 
of a heart, or as ſome fancy like a purſe, and is a quar. 
ter of an inch long; it is divided into two cells, in 
which are contained exceeding ſmall ſeeds, It is ſaid 
to be a vulnerary, aſtringent, cooling herb, and is 
given in all hzmorrhages and fluxes ; but ſome think 
- atis ſo binding as not to be ſafe. 05. 

. - BUXUS, the Bar-tree, is a fhrub which ſeldom 
ae any conſiderable ſize in England, though it has 
ometimes been ſeen as thick as a man's . The 
largeſt were found in great plenty upon Boæ-Hill, near 
Darks in Surry ; 141 face | bx. gown been pretty 
much deftroyed ; however, there are many ſtill re. 
maining, of a conſiderable bigneſs. Some have thought 
that the box wood, made ok of by mathematical in- 
ſtrument makers and others, was the product of Eng- 
land ; but this is a miſtake, for it is brought from the 
Lewant in large blocks. This ſhrub is an ever-green, 
and very buſhy, having oblong, ſmall, hard, thick, 
ſhining leaves, of a diſagreeable bitteriſh ſmell and 
. taſte. | The flowers are of two ſorts, the barren and 
the fruitful : the firſt are without petals, and conſiſt of 
many ſtamina, generally proceeding from the bottom ef 
4 foliated ſquare flower-cup, of a yellowiſh colour; 
the fruitful, or. rather the fruit, is ſhaped like a pot- 
tage-pot turned upſide: down, and is divided into three 
cells of a green colour, containing two ſeeds, each of 
which when ripe is thrown ous by the elaſticity of the 
' veſſels; the ſeeds. are brown, long, and ſhining. 
Theſe ſhrubs are a very great ornament to cold and bar- 
ren ſoils, where few A. 2 things. will grow. They. 
way be propagated by planting the cuttings in a ſhady 
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border, obſerving to keep them watered till they have 
taken root. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe 
into nurſeries is in Octeber; or the feeds may be ſown. 
ſoon after they are ripe in a ſhady border, 'which muft 
be duly watered in 8 weather; and from theſe you 
may expect the largeſt trees. | 

'There are ſeveral ſorts of Box-trees, as the common 


Box-iree, the narrow lea ved, the ſtriped, the gold edged, 


the /ilver headed, the dwarf, and the dwarf firiped 
Box. The dwarf kind is uſed for bordering fiower- 
beds, for which purpoſe it is excellent, as it will bear 
all weathers, and is kept handſome with little trouble. 
This is eaſily propagated by parting the roots, which 


is much better than planting the flips. It is ſeldom 


uſed in medicine. 72 9 1 9656 
CALAMINTHA, common Calamint, has a fibrous 
root, with ſtalks growing to the height of a palm and 


upwards, which are quadrangular, branched, and have 
leaves growing by pairs oppolite to each other. They 
are from half an inch to àn inch in length, and are 


roundiſh, obtuſely acuminated, a little ſerrated and 
hairy, with an acrid taſte, and a diſagreeable ſmell. 
From the middle to the top, the flowers grow where the 


pedicle of the leaves join to the ſtalk in bunches ; they 


are long and tubulous, and open at the top with two 
lips; = 

and divided into two ſegments; but the lowermoſt, or 
beard, is divided into three; They are of a purpliſh 
colour, and placed in a hairy ſtreaked calyx, from 
whence riſes a piſtil fixed in the hinder part of the 
flower like a nail, and as it were attended with four 


embryoes,- which turn into as many light blackiſh 


ſeeds, whoſe calyx was the capſula of the flower. 
Calamint (of which there are ſeveral ſorts, but they 


differ ſo little from that already deſcribed, as to require 
no particular deſcription) powerfully incides groſs hu. 


mours, excites the appetite, and diſcuſſes wind, It is 
taken in the manner of tea, and is generally accounted 
a good hyſteric. | ; 

. CALENDULA, garden Marygeld, is otherwiſe call- 
ed Caliba YVulgaris, and has a root divided into many 
thick fibres or branches; but the flalks are febden — 


* 


uppermoſt of which, or creſt, is roundiſn, 
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httle angular, hairy, and clammy to the touch. It 8 
divided into many branches, and'the leaves are narrower 
at the baſe than at the top; they are hairy, and of a 
light green colour.. The flowers grow on the top of 
the branches, and are of a gold colour and radiated ; 
the diſk conſiſts of many tubulous florets, divided into 
five parts; and the crown is compoſed of crenated ſe- 
r een, upon embryoes in a hairy flower. 
cup, divided into many parts. The embryoes turn into 
crooked marginated capſulz full of oblong ſze.'s. It 
is cultivated in gardens, and, if the ſeeds are permit. 
ted to ſcatter, they will multi ply reatly, and become 
as troubleſome as weeds, The flowers are * - be 
ient and diſſolvent, and proper to open obſtruc- 
8 of the liver, ſpleen, ue 99 ; bit they are 
not very efficacious for theſe purpoſes ; however, in- 
— in wine, they will open à flight obſtruction of 

5 Ver. 0 f | 
.-CAMPHORATA, i greuad Pink, has a long 
woody root, about the thickneſs of a man's thumb, 
with — thickifſh, branched, hairy, whitiſh 
ſtalks, with ſmall knots placed alternately, from whence 
oceed a great many leaves, not a third of an inch in 
gth, which are thin, hairy, pretty thick, have an 
aromatic ſmell, and when rubbed between the fingers 
ſmell pretty much like camphire. The flowers are 
without petals ; for they confiſt of four ſtamina, with roſe 
coloured apices, or heads, proceeding from a cup, which 
is only a ſingle herbaceous leaf, divided into three, and 
ſometimes into five, ſegments ; from whence ariſes a 
iſtil, that turns into a ſmall, oblong, black, roundiſh 
d, contained in a capſula, which was the calyx of the 
flower. It promotes urine and ſweat, and is good in 
recent obſtructions of the viſcera, as well as in the 
moiſt dropſy. It may be drank as tea, but is very 

heating, and therefore muſt be uſed cautiouſly, 

. CANNABIS SATIVA, manured Hemp, has a ſin- 
gle, white, woody, fibrous root, with a ſquare hairy 
ſtalk, rough to the touch, and hollow within ; it grows 
two yards high, and has a rind that may be divided 
into threads. The leaves conſiſt of five ſegments or 
upwards, which are narrow and divided to the very 
a f pedicle; 
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pedicle ; they are oblong, acuminated, ſerrated, vein- 
ous, rough, of a blackiſh. green colour, and of a 


iro 


ſtrong ſmell. The flowers and fruit do not grow upon 
the ſame plant; the former proceed from the places 
where the leaves join to the ſtalk, and have no viſible 
petals; they conſiſt of five ſtamina with yellow apices 
or heads, placed in a cup, compoſed of five leaves, 
purpliſh without, and whitiſh within. The fruit on 
other ſtalks are without flowers; but they have piſtils 
contained in a membranaceous capſula of a yellowiſh 
green colour, which turn into a roundiſh ſmooth ſeed, 


covered with a thin ſhining ſhell, The plants of both 


kinds proceed from the ſame ſeeds, which are ſown in 
almoſt all parts of the world. The uſe of hemp is 
every where well known, it being made into ropes, 
thread, linen, and paper. 


Hemp is always ſown in a deep, moiſt, rich ſoil, ſuch 
as is found in Holland, in Lincoliſbire, and the fens of 
the Ie , E, where it is cultivated to great advantage. 


The land ſhould be well hed and rendered ſine by 
the harrow ; the latter end of April is the beſt time of 
ſowing the feed, of which the heavieſt and brighteſt co- 
loured is beſt ; when the plants come up, they ſhould be 
hoed up like turnips, leaving them a foot or ſixteen 
inches aſunder ; about a month after they ſhould be 
hoed again, to deftroy the leaves. The firſt ſeaſon of 
pulling the hemp is about the latter end of Auguſt, and 
they firſt begin with the fimble hemp, which is the male 
2 but a fortnight or chree weeks longer would be 

tter, that none of the ſeeds may prove abortive. The 
ſecond pulling is about the middle of O4ober, when the 
ſeeds are ripe, and this is uſually called Aar hemp, they 
being the female plants, | Wich 

Hemp feed is recommended by Sir John Floyer, an 
others, againſt the jaundice, for which purpoſe two 
ounces may be boiled in a quart of milk till they break; 
and five or ſix ounces of this decoction may be taken 
ſeveral times in a day, It is alſo good in coughs, - and 
heat of urine. . The oil expreſſed from the ſeeds is re- 


commenced by ſome to eaſe the pain proceeding from 


burns, 
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. CAPPARIS, the Caper-bn/:, has a large woody rok; 
from whence proceed various ſhoots, armed with hard 
ſharp prickles, and on which the leaves are alternately 
diſpoſed, which are almoſt round, half an inch broad, 
and very bitter. The flowers proceed from the hollows 
where the leaves join to the ſtalks, and are roſaceous, 
white, and conſiſt of four petals, from whoſe middle 
ariſes many ſtamina, with a — piſtil; the flower- cup 
conſiſts of four green leaves, and the extreme part 
turns into a fruit almoſt in the ſhape of a pear; they 
are of the ſize of a large olive, and contain many ſmall 
whitiſh ſeeds, almoſt in the ſhape of a kidney. In 1:a- 
7 it grows wild among the ruins of old walls and 
uildings, but in other places it is cultivated. There 
are ſeveral ſorts of caper-buſhes, as the large fruited 
Caper without thorns, the prickly round leaved Caper 
with a ſmall fruit, the ſharp leaved Caper, the Ameri- 
can trete Caper with a bay leaf and à long fruit, the 
- American tree Caper with a bay leaf and an ot fruit, 
the American tres Caper with Iawrel leaves and ay oblong 


Fruit. In England it is very difficult to preſerve theſe 


plants, and therefore nothing need to be ſaid about 
their cultivation. What we call capers” are the buds 
of the flowers before they are opened, which at firit 
are laid in the ſhade for about four hours, and then - 26 
into vinegar for eight days; after which they are taken 


out, lightly preſſed, and put into freſh vinegar for 


eight days more; this is repeated a third time, and 
then they are put up into caſks for ſale. They are 
every where known as a ſauce, and are uſed to excite 
a languid appetite. Some put them into a braſs veſſel 
to give them a finer green colour, and chen they are 
noxious. It is not uſed in medicine. Ih | 
_- CAPRIFOLIUM, Voodbind, or Honey-fuckle, has a 
woody creeping root with large fibres; the ſtalks are 
divided into branches, and are creeping or climbing, on 
which the leaves grow by pairs oppoſite to each other; 
they are oblong, ſharp, ſoft, of .a light green above, 


and hoary beneath. The flowers grow on the tops of 


the branches, and in ſome plants are white; and in others 
red or yellowiſh ; they have a very ſweet ſmell, and 
conſiſt of a ſingle tubulated petal, which grows open 
v: | 3 | 


— 
/ 


towards 
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towards the top, and is divided into two lips, the upper- 
moſt of which is again divided into two, and the lower- 
molt into many ſegments. The tube of the flower is 
bent, and ſometimes reſemble a huntſman's horn; they 
are produced in cluſters, and placed in a cup conſiſting 
of a tingle leaf; this turns to a ſolt fruit, or berry, of 
which ſeveral grow together in bunches, almoſt in the 
manner of alder-berries. They are red when ripe, and 
are full of hardiſh, roundiſh, flattiſh ſeeds, It is found 
growing in the.hedges in many parts of England, as well 
as in our gardens. © | | 47 

CARDIACA, Mot her- auort, has a root conſiſting of 
fibres, proceeding from one head, from whence ariſe 
quadrangular hard ſtalks, two or three feet high, of a 
reddiſh black colour. The leaves are veinous and wrinkled, 
and, tho? ſmooth, are covered on both ſides with down. 
The lowermoſt are round and of a pale green; but they 
are divided into three ſegments, dentated about the 
edges. The higher they are the narrower they grow, 
and end in a long point, having on each fide a ſingle 
tooth. The cups conſiſt of a fingle leaf, are hard, and 
divided into five ſtiff ſharp thorns, attended with many 
others. The flower is labiated, and conſiſt alſo of one 
ear, whoſe upper lip is imbricated, with pieces laid over 
each other in the manner of tiles, and is much longer 
than the lower lip, which is cut into three parts. The 
piſtil riſes from the flower- cup, attended with four 
embryoes, and is fixed in the hinder part of the flower 
like a nail; the embryoes turn into as many ſmall, ob- 
long, angular, ſmooth ſeeds, taking up the whole cap- - 
ſula, which was the cup of the flower. It is found wild 
in England near gardens, from whence it has been 
thrown out. It is ſaid to cure convulſions, open obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, and to kill worms; ſome account it 
excellent in diſeaſes of the ſpleen, and the hyſteric 
paſſion. The doſe of the leaves in powder is a dram, 
and muſt be taken in wine. 6 itt en 

CARDUUS BENEDICT Us, the bleſed Thiſtle, has 
a white fibrous root, and leaves laciniated like dande- 
lion, but deeper, hairy, and terminating in ſhort pe- 
dieles; they are alternately placed on the ſtalks, which 
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are villous, ſtreaked, and ſuſtain large flowers, conk{t; 
ing of florets that are divided into ſegments, five with a 
piſtil cut into three or five ſmall ſtamina, on which are 
long apices or heads adhering to each other, and as it 
were forming a tube, The calyx is ſcaly, in the ſhape 
of a pear, and armed with branched ſpires, as well ay 
with large leaves in the form of a head, covered with 
a great deal of down; the leaves are long, ſtreaked, 
8 and downy. The whole plant is remarkably 
bitter, except the root, which is milder. It is reſol- 
vent and ſtrengthening, promotes ſweat, and re- 
ſtrains putrefaction. It is good in weakneſſes of the 
ſtomach, the moiſt aſthma, the hooping cough, the 
jaundice, and in all cold diſeaſes ; but in ſpotted fe- 
vers and the plague, it is not ſo good as ſome authors 
have pretended, It has often cured agues, when uſed 
ſome time before the fit. In chronical diſeaſes, the in- 
fuſion of the tops may be taken ſeveral times a day, 
The decoction is often uſed to provoke vomiting, when 
a former emetic has failed. A flight infuſion is excel- 
| lent in the loſs of appetite after ard drinking, and 
one that is Tanger will occaſion a plentiful ſweat, and 
promote all the fecretions in general. Some give from 
an ounce to two ounces and upwards of the juice, and 
a dram of the ſeeds in emulſions, which laſt, with diſ- 
tilled poppy water, has been given with great ſucceſs 
againſt the pleuriſy and rheumatiſm. 1 
CARDUUS: MARLE, Ladies Thi/tle, has a long, 
thick, fibrous root, and long, broad, finuated leaves, 
crenated on the edges, with many hard, ſhining, ſmooth, 
iff prickles, of a light green colour, and variegated 
with lines or ſtripes of white. The ſtalks are about as 
thick as one's finger, ſtreaked, covered with a 
hairy down, are branched, and two or three cubits 
high. The flowers grow on the heads of the branches, 
and conſiſt of many purple tubulous: florets, divided 
into five parts at the top, each of which is placed on 
an embryo in a ſcaly prickly calyx. Each embryo 
turns into a ſmooth oval ſeed, a little flattiſh, and fur- 
niſhed with down. It grows in uncultivated places, 
and by the way ſides The tender leaves, after the 
prickles are taken off, are eaten by ſome as a * 
| and 
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and are ſaid to have the ſame virtues as carduus be- 
nedictus. The ſeed is excellent for the pleurify, rheu- 
matiſm, and pains of the breaſt; it is given in emul- 
ſions from one dram to two. | "8 
CARYOPHYLEUS, Clove Fuly flowers, or Carna- 
tions, have a fingle fibrous root, with many ſmooth 
ſtalks riſing to a cubit in height; they are geniculated, 
knotty, and branched, with leaves procceding from 
every knee, which are narrow like. grafs, pointed at 
the end, and of a greeniſh blue colour. The flowers 
grow on the top of each branch, and are of different 
colours, as is well known to all; they have a ſpicy ſmell 
like cloves, and the ſtamina and apices are White, with 
a piſtil terminating in two or three crooked filaments ; - 
the flower-cup is ſcaly at the bottom, denticulated at 
the top, and membranaceous. The piſtil turns to a 
cylyndraceons fruit contained in the calyx, and is full 
of flat rough ſeeds, that are black when ripe. There 
is a great deal of difference, as well in the ſize and co- 
lours of the flowers, as in the number of the petals, 
which varieties proceed from the difference of their cul - 
tivation, They are propagated either from ſeeds or 
from layers. The ſeeds ought to be well choſen, and 
ſhould be ſown in pots or boxes about the middle of 
April, in freſh light earth, mixed with rotten cow- 
dung, well incorporated together, covering them about 
a quarter of an inch thick with the ſame”earth. Theſe 
ſhould be placed fo as to receive the morning ſun only 
till eleven o*clock, and in a month's time they will 
come up, and be fit for tranſplantation in the middle 
of June, into beds of the ſame ſort of carth lying in 
an open airy ſituation. They ſhould be plaited about 
three inches ſquare, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
as the ſeaſon ſhall require. They may remain thus 
till the middle of 4ugs/, and then they ſhould be re- 
moved. to beds of the like earth, ſetting them at ſix 
inches diſtant every way, and not above Rs rows in a 
bed. When the flowers begin to blow, thoſe that da. 
not break their pods ſhould be reſerved to plant in bor- 
ders, to preſerve the ſeeds; thoſe that burſt their buds, 
and ſeem to have good properties, ſhould be planted in 
pots; but you cannot be certain of the value 55 ht 
BE TOTO ET ln we 
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flower till the next year. Theſe flowers were formerly 
greatly eſteemed by phyſicians for their excellent vir. 
tues; but they are now of no other uſe with us but to 
make ſyrup, for which purpoſe the red ſhould be cho- 
ſen, as they have a pleaſant aromatic ſmell. 

CARUUS, Caraway, has a ſingle long root, about 
as thick as one's thumb, with a few fibres, and an 
acrid aromatic taſte, The talks riſe to the height of 

a cubit, or a cubit and a half, and are ſmooth ſtreak. 
ed, and branched. The leaves are winged, narrow, 
conjugated, and cut into ſmali ſegments, of a dark 
green colour. The flowers are placed in umbels, are 

mall, roſaceaus, and conſiſt of five, petals, in the 

ſhape of hearts, placed in a ring, and contained in a 
green cup, with very ſlender whitiſh ſtamina, and green 
apices or heads. The calyx turns to a fruit, confiſting 
of two ſmall longiſh ſeeds, ſtreaked and gibbous on 
the one fide, andon the other plain ; they are blackiſh, 
acrid, and aromatic. It is Ak found wild in 
England in rich moiſt paſtures. There are ſeveral ſorts, 
as the common, the large ſeeded, the zarrow leaved, 
_ ewith. aſpbodel roots, and the alpine Caraway. Tiliey 
are all to be ſeen in the gardens of the curious, and 


are cultivated by ſowing their ſeeds in the ſpring of the | 


year, in a moiſt rich ſoil. | They ſhould be hoed out 
to about fix inches ſquare, which will greatly ſtrengthen 
them, and promote their ſeed plentifully, When the 
ſeeds are ripe, in autumn, the plants ſhould be cut, 
and laid upon mats to dry, after which their ſeeds may 
be taken out and kept for uſe. They are ſtomachic 
and diuretic, and numbered among the four greater 
hot ſeeds. They incide groſs humours, diſcuſs wind, 
appeaſe the cholic, and help digeſtion ; but they re 
bad in very hot conſtitutions and inflammations. The 
doſe, in powder, is from a ſcruple to a dram. _ 
_ CASTANEA, the Che/tnut-tree, is large, tall, and 
full of branches, and, ſ-metimes grows to a large ſize. 
The wood is ſolid, durable, and not obnoxious to pu- 
trefaction; it crackles in the fire, and has ſmooth, 
ſpotted, -blackiſh bark, inclinable to an aſh colour. 
The leaves are large, being about two inches broad, 
and four or five long; are chin, rough, wrinkled, and 
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cut on the edges, with many tranſverſe veins on the 
back, which run from the rib in the middle, . The 
male flowers, or catkins, - conſiſt of many ſtamina, 
which proceed from a green cup, compoled of five 
leaves, and have yellow heads. They are fixed to a 
{mall capillament or axis, and are barren.. The outer 
coat of the fruit is very rough and prickly, and grows 
diſtin from the flowers. In each huſk, or covering, 
there are two or three kernels or nuts, which are ſome- 
times an inch in length, and of a roundiſh flat ſhape. 
This is the tree that is planted, but there is another 
ſort, which grows wild, and differs from the former 
only in being leſs in every ſenſe. Cheſtnuts are of 
great uſe in many countries, where they eat them in- 
ſtead of bread, eſpecially in the mountainous parts of 
France. Some boil them, and others roaſt them in 
pans over the fire; but whatever way they are prepa- 
red, they are windy and hard of digeſtion; and con- 
ſequently ſeldom agree with any, except laborious 


working people. | 
CENTAURIUM MAJUS, the greater Centaury, 
has a thick, ſolid, heavy root, three feet in length, 
and blackiſh without, but reddiſh within, with a ſweet- 
i, aſtringent, biting taſte. The ſtalks are round, 
and riſe to the height of two or three cubits, with ma- 
ny branches; the leaves are large, and divided into 
ſeveral parts, in the form of a wing. The particular 
leaves, of which they are made up, are near a ſpan in 
length, and three or four inches broad, not unlike 
thoſe of walnuts; they are ſmooth, ſerrated on the 
edges, full of nerves, and of a deep green colour. 
On the tops of the branches there are ſmall heads or 
flowers, conſiſting of blue florets, divided into five 
parts, and 1 upon an embryo in a ſcaly cup, 
but the ſcales are without points. The embyro turns 
to an oblong, ſmooth ſeed, furniſhed with down, like 
thoſe of carduus benedictus. It grows witd among 
the Ap, from whence it is brought to us; but it is 
cultivated in gardens, and may be propagated either 
by ſowing the ſeeds, or parting the roots, the latter 
of which is moſt commonly practiſed in Eagland. 
The beſt ſeaſons for this work, are October and February. 
Vor. VI. G CEN- 
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CENTAURIUM MINUS, er Centaury, has 2 
fmall, white, woody, fibrous root, with a branched 
angular talk, about a ſpan in height. Some of the 
leaves lie on the ground, while others are placed on 
the ſtalk by pairs. The flowers grow in cluſters on 
the top of the branches, and conſiſt of ſingle petals, 
in the ſhape-of. a funnel, and are of a beautiful reddit, 
colour. The cup of the flower is compoſed of five 
ſharp leaves, and a piſtil, fixed in the loweſt part of 
the flower, which turns to a membranaceous fruit, half 
an inch long, of a cylyndrick \ſhape, and full of ex. 
ceeding ſmall ſeeds. It grows wild upon dry arable 
land, and chiefly among corn. Both 5 $4 flowers and 
leaves are extremely bitter, and the florid tops incide 
groſs humours, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, help digeſtion, 
open obſtructions of the viſcera, cure the jaundice, 
and the ſuppreſſion of the piles. The doſe in powder 

| is to a dram. Outwardly, it is vulnerary, and cures 

| recent wounds, and old ulcers. "" | 

| | CEPA, the Onion, is of ſeveral kinds, but the moſt 

þ uſual are, the common Onion, the red Spaniſh Onion, 

| the Scallion, and the Ciboule. & | 

| CEPA VULGARIS CANDIDA, the common white 

= . Onion, has a bulbcus root, conſiſting of various coats, 
the outermoſt of which are membranaceous, and the 
innermoſt fleſhy, with many fibres at the bottom. The 
leaves are long, fiſtulous, round, and ſharp at the 
points; the ſtalk. is naked, upright, and ſometimes 
riſes to the height of two or three cubits, eſpecially in 
hot countries; this is likewiſe hollow, ſwells out 

in the middle, and the flowers are collected into a ſphe- 
rical head; they are compoſed of ſix petals or leaves, 
in the middle of which are ſix ſtamina, and a piſtil, 
which turns into a roundiſn fruit, divided into three 
celle, full of roundiſh black ſeeds. They are propaga- 
ted by ſeed, which ſhould be ſown in the nning of 
March, on rich ſandy ground, and eight pounds 
is ſufficient for a whole acre of land. About a month 
or fix weeks after ſowing, they will be ready to hoe, 

« which ſhould he done withone two inches and a half broad, 
cutting out, not only the weeds, but the onions, where 
they are too thick. This is beſt done in a dry 2 * 
1 | an 
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and ſhould be repeated twice more, cutting out the 
weeds as before. Towards the beginning of Auguf, 
the onions will be at their full ſr. which is known 
by the blades falling to the ground, and ſhrinking ; 
but before they are quite withered, they ſhould — 
drawn out, cropping off the extreme part of the blade, 
and then laying them upon a dry ſpot, turning them 
every other 5 for a fortnight, leſt they ſhould take 
root again. The Spari/b onions. are much in eſteem, 
but will not long prẽſerve their kind here, without freſh 
ſeeds from an or Portugal, They are chiefly preſerved 
for the kitchen uſe, and are eaten raw by ſome; and 
roaſted by others; but they are generally boiled: They 
are windy, heating, occaſion troubleſome dreams; and 
cauſe thirſt; and therefore are bad for hot conſti- 
tutions. However, when boiled, and mixed with ho- 
ney, they ate good in diſorders of the lungs, ariſing. 
from a thich clammy phlegm, When roaſted, they are 
uſed by ſome to ripen boils, _ 8 
CEPA ASCALONICA, Scallions, conſiſt of ſe- 
veral bulbous roots, ſomewhat larger than a hazel nut, 
have the taſte of common onions, but not ſo ſtrong not 
ſo diſagreeable. The leaves are ſlender, fiſtulous, 
round, ſrfivoth, and have the ſame tafte, It is uſed in 
the ſpring,. inſtead of green onions, in ſome countries, 
but it is now much neglected here. It is eaſily propa- 
gated, by parting the roots in the autumn, and then 
they will be ready for uſe in the ſpring. They muſt 
be planted three or four together, in a hole, at about 
{ix inches diſtant every way, for they multiply excced- 
uigly. They have the ſame virtues as onions. | 
 CEPULA, five CEPA FISSILIS, the Ciboule, is 
intirely like .the Scallion, only it is larger in every 
ſenſe, and differs in the acridity of its taſte, They are 
planted for the ſame uſe as the former 
CERASUS, the Cherry tree, is of different kinds, 
as the red garden Cherry, the large Spaniſh, the red heart, 
the white heart, the bleeding heart, the black, the May, 
the black or Mazzard, the arch-duke, the yellow Spaniſh, 
the Flanders clufter, the carnation, the large black, the 
reſe flowered, and the double-flowered Cherry; the com- 
mea white Cherry, the wild noribers Enzliſh, with late 
| G 2 ripe 
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ripe fruit, the rock or perfumed, the Cherry-tree with 
ſtriped leaves, the amber, the morella, and the Hertford. 
yo. / | | 
CERASUS SATIVA FRUCTU ROTUNDO 
RUBRO ET ACIDO, the common red or garden 
Cherry, is a tree that is neither tall nor ſtrait, which 
conſiſts of a great many brittle boughs, with a mode. 
rately thick trunk, covered with a reddiſh bark, and 
che heart is of a blackiſh colour, but the ſap: is whi. 
tiſh. The leaves are large, oblong, ſhining, and cre. 
nated on the edges. The flowers are roſaceous, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral White petals, with ſtamina of the ſame 
/ colour; the flower- cup is d:vided into five crooked 
ſegments, from-whence ariſes a piſtil, that turns to a 
> well known fruit, with long lender pedicles. It pro- 
duces a yellowiſh ſhining gum, without taſte, or ſmell, 
The large Spaniſþ CHERRY grows on a tree not 
much unlike the former, but it is not ſo high, and 
therefore the ſooner bears fruit, The ſtalk or pedicle 
is ſhorter and thicker than in the other kinds. Both 
theſe are cooling ; and, boiled in water, with a little 
ſagar, make a pleaſant drink for perſons of hot con- 
» ſtitutions; but thoſe that have a weak ſtomach, 
OF with acid humours, ought to abſtain from 
em. "> 7 | wy 
Heart CHERRIES are fo called from being ſhaped 
ſomewhat like a heart, and the trees have larger leaves 
than the common ſort ; for they are ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the cheſtnut tree, and hang downwards. The fruit 
has a harder and ſweeter fleſh, and are conſequently 
more wholeſome. © All forts of cherries are propagated 
by budding, or rafting the ſeveral kinds into the 
ſtocks of the black or wild red Cherries, The ſtones 
of theſe two kinds are ſown in beds of light ſandy 
earth, in autumn, and when they riſe, they muſt be 
carefully weeded. They ſhould remain in theſe nur- 
ſery-beds till the ſecond autumn after ſowing, at 
which time you ſhould prepare an open ſpot of good 
freſh earth, into which you ſhould plant out the 
young ſtocks, at three feet diſtance from row to row, 
and about a foot aſunder in the rows. The ſeeond 
year after they are planted out, they will be fit to 
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bud; if intended for dwarfs; but if for ſtandards, they 
will not be tall enough till the fourth year; for they 
ſhould be budded or grafted near fix feet from the 

round. . 1 2 | 4 14 2 197? . 2 1 > 
7 CERASUS NIGRA; the black Cherry-tree, is tall, 
with an | upright trunk, and covered with a ſmooth, 
ſpotted, aſh coloured bark, that is greeniſh on the in- 
fide. The leaves are oblong, ſhining, and deeply cre- 
nated. The flowers are joined together, as it were in 
a ſheath, with ſlender long pedicles or ſtalks, from 
which proceed round, . ſmall, ſweet fruit, with ſome- 
what of bitterneſs. It is not now kept in the ſhops ; 


but it is common to ſteep them in brandy for a dram, 


which is known by the name of cherry brandy. | 
. CHEREFOLIUM, Cherw#!,' has a fingle white 
fibrous root, with a ſtälk riſing to a-cibit and a halt 
high, which is brown, ſtreaked, hollow, geniculated, 
ſmooth, and branched. The leaves are like thoſe of 
hemlock, but leſs, and they, as well as the pedicles 
or foot ſtalks," are of a faint reddiſh colour, and a 
little hairy; The flowers grow in umbels on the tops 
of the ſtalks,” and are roſaceous, conſiſting of "five 
white unequal petals, in the ſhape of a heart, with as 
many white ſtamina, and a flower-cup, that changes 
into two oblong feeds, gibbous on one Tide, and flat 
on the other, which are black when ripe, and keyg i 


like the bill of a bird. It is planted in gardens for 


ſallads, by ſowing the ſeeds in autumn, ſoon aſter they 
are ripe, or very early in the ſpring. If it be ſuffered to 
ſow itſelf, it will thrive better than when” cultivated by 
art. It is ſaid to be inciding, atenuent, and aperient. 
It promotes urine ſo much, that Geoffroy takes it to be 
a ſpecific againſt the dropſy, and he affirms, if chervil 
will not cure it, he does not know what will. The 
juice ſhould be expreſſed from the freſh herb, or put in 
an earthen pan, and expoſed to a violent heat, after 
which the juice is to be expreſſed out. The doſe is 
three or four ounces, every third or fourth hour; or a 
decoction may be made of it with water, and then five 
or ſix une is a doſe, e. 
, CHAMADRYS, Ger nander, or ground Oak, has 
fibrous creeping roots, with quadrangular ſtalks, that 
. 4 ob G 3 are 
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are branched and hairy, on which the leaves are {4 
by pairs, and are of a beautiful green; they are half 
an inch long, and near a quarter broad, with a narrow 


baſe, and crenated from the middle to the end The 


flowers ariſe from the places where the leaves Join to 
the ſtalk, and conſiſt of a purpliſh, labiated, ſingle 
leaf; but the upper lip is wanting, and in its place 
there are crooked ſtamina, with a — piſtil. The 
beard, or lower lip, is divided into five parts, and 
the middle ſegment, which is largeſt, is hollow like a 
ſpoon, and ſometimes divided into Ave ſegments, con- 
taining four roundith ſeeds, that proceed from the pil. 
til. Beth the leaves and flowers are in uſe, and grow 
wild in many parts of Exg/and, The leaves are bitter, 
and a little aromatic; they in cide groſs humours, re. 
——. the tone of the ſolids, and promote urine and 
weat. 


_ CHAM/ZXMELUM, Camemile, has a lender fibrous 


Loot, and, ſlender branches, divided into many wings, 


Which are sight inches high or higher. The leaves 
are lender, and gut into five ſegments; the flowers 
grow / at the top gf, the ſtalks, aad are for che moſt part 
radiated With white petals, and a yellow diſk, which 


conſiſts of many yellow florets 5 but the crown is com- 


poſed of white Jemi-florets, andplaced upon embryoes, 
comprehended in a ical 7 Theſe turn into ſlen- 
der, oblong, naked feeds. The whole plant has a phy- 
fical ſme}; which is not diſagreeable, It grows wild 


in great plenty, on moſt of the large heaths near Lon 


den; and is ꝑrepagated for uſe, in phyſic gardens, by 
parting the gots, and planting them about eight or ten 
inches diſtant, every way, for they ſpread greatly. 


The proper time is in March, and they thrive beſt in a 


poar M i 

CHAMEMELUM FQETIDUM, e COTULA 
FOETIDA, finkingCamomile, has a fibreus root, with 
round, greeniſh, brittle, ſucculent ſtalks, divided in - 
o many wings. It is thicker and higher than common 
camomile, with larger leaves, of a blackiſh green colour; 
but the flowers are much the ſame. It is eaſily known by 
its ftrong ſmell]. The floret tops, and the leaves of both, 
are in ule, hut more particularly the flowers. Common 


camomile 
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camomile is an excellent carminative, and powerfully 
diſcuſſes wind, curing the cholic proceeding from 
thence, as well as in the N ur- cholic. ey are 
alſo good in diſeaſes of the breaſt, and more particu- 
larly in tumours of the ſtomach, proceeding from a 
violent heart- burn; as alſo in pains of the gravel. 
Externally, they are emoll.ent and diſcutient, and are 
excellent in bruiſes, to difperſe coagulated blood, 
Hence they are uſed in fomentations, cataplaſms, pa- 
regoric gliſters, uterine injections, and baths. The 
commen method of taking them is as tea. 

CHAMZEPITYS, ground Pine, has a flender, fibrous, 
white root, with ſtalks partly upright, and partly 
lyirg on the giound, They are villous, nine inches 
high, and two Jeaves proceed from every knot, an 
inch in length, and are ſomewhat in ſhape like thoſe 
of the vine. tree, from whence it has its name; 
they are of a yellowiſh green. The flowers 
ceed from the places where the leaves join to the 
ftalk, and have only a ſingle petal, and a ſingle lip; 
they are of a yellowiſh colour, and the lower lip is 
divided into three ſegments, the middlemoſt of which 
is parted in two. In the room of the 71 lip, there 
are a few teeth, with ſtamina, of a light purpliſn co- 
lour. The flower-cup' is villous, divided into five 
ſegments, and contains four triangular brown ſeeds, 
The whole herb is in uſe, and has a pitchy or turpen- 
tine ſmell. aA, 4 FX, bn 

CHAMAPITYS MOSCHATA, Muſe ground Pine, 
creeps on the ground like the former, but the ſtalks 
are harder. It has the ſame ſort of flower, but of a 

urple colour, and the feeds are black, curled, and 
fonglth, The whole herb is very hairy, with a bitter 
taſte, and a ftrong reſinous ſmell, with ſomewhat of 
the ſcent of muſk, Theſe are numbered amony the 
vulnerary, aperient, cephalic, hyſterick, and nervine 
plants. The doſe of the powder is a dram, either alone, 
or with that of germander, in red wine; but it may be 
boiled in whey, when wine is not proper, and the de- 
coction drank every morning. Lc 

CHEIRI, the Wall-fower, has a flower compoſed 
of four yellow petals, * are placed in the * 
TY 4% 0 
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of a croſs, and out of the flower-cup riſes the piil, 
which becomes a long flat pod, divided by a parti. 
tion, into two cells, to which the valves adhere on 
both fides, and are furniſhed with ſmooth round ſeeds, 
with. borders round their edges, The leaves are green, 
and acuminated at the end. It grows upon old 
walls, and flowers in June. They are ſaid to be cor. 
ol , to caſe pains, and to be good in the apoplexy and 
alſy. | 
CHELIDONIUM, Celandine, has a fibrous hairy 
root, and the lower leaves are large, a ſpan long, lo- 
bated; of a fine green above, but of a blueiſh green 
below, and a little hairy. The lobes are roundiſh, 
have ears, and are placed one againſt another; they 
have alſo large veins and inciſures. The ſtalks riſe 
to a cubit in height, and upwards, are knotty, 
brittle, fiſtulous, and branched with leaves alternately 
placed. From the places where they join to the ſtalks 
at the top, flowers proceed, with a pedicle, a palm 
in length, and flowers collected in umbels. The 
flowers conſiſt of four gold coloured petals, placed in 
the form of a croſs, and the calyx conſiſts of two 
leaves, which ſoon fall off. The piſtil of the flowers 
turns to 2 pod, an inch and a half long, which is 
round, flender, bivalved, and a little wrinkled ; it is 
at firſt green, afterwards reddiſh, and pours out black, 
ſhining, roundiſh, flat ſeeds, The whole plant has a 
ſtrong ſmell; and wherever it is wounded, pours out 
a liquor of a ſaffron colour, which is acrid and biting. 
It delights in watery ſhady places, and may be propa- 
gated, by ſowing 1. ripe ſeeds in any corner of the 
garden. The colour of the root is red, and it is full 
of a bitter, acrid, burning juice. Some have given 
it inwardly, to open obſtructions, to promote urine and 
ſweat, and to cure the dropſy; but others think it not 
ſafe for inward uſe, for in ſome caſes, an infuſion of 
two ounces.of the root has been attended with dread- 
ful ſymptoms. It is common to rub warts with the 
Juice, to take them away. | 
CHELIDONIUM MINUS, P?/e-wwor?, has a root 
conſiſting of tubercles, of the ſize of a grain of wheat, 
with many flender whitiſh fibres, which are pale with- 
N . i 
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out, but white within. The ſtalks riſe to a palm in 
height, are flender, and, moſt of them lie on the 
ground; the leaves are roundihh,. ſmgoth, and ſhining, 
like thoſe of ivy; and on the top of the ſtalks there is 
a roſaceous flower, like a ranunculus, conſiſting of 
eight or nine petals of a; gold colour, placed in a 
circle. There are many ſaffron- coloured ſtamina in 
the middle, placed in a cup, conſiſting of three 
leaves. The piſtil is placed in the middle of the flow- 
er, and turns to a roundith prickly fruit, of a-greeniſh 
yellow colour. It grows in meadows, and by the ſides 
of high ways. The leaves are without acrimony ; 
but the Toots are ſaid to cool and moiſten. It is look. 
ed upon as an antiſcorbutic plant, and the freſh, leaves 
are eaten in ſome places as a ſalldlvd. 
CICHORIUM, ui Succory, has a root a foot in 
length, and about as thick as a man's thumb, with a 
few fibres, and full of a milky juice. The ſtalk is 
ſtrong, hairy, branched, and grows to a cubit and a 
half high, with leaves like thoſe, of dandelien, but 
larger, and they are hairy, and of a dark green co- 
lour. The flowers conſiſt of many blueiſh ſemi- florets, 
placed upon an embryo, contained in a calyx, which 
being contracted, turns to a capſula, full of angular, 
naked, ſhort ſeeds. The leaves and roots are bitter, 
and 1t not only grows wild, but is planted in gardens, 
and flowers in June. The fruit, leaves, and flowers, 
are in uſe, but the wild is better than the garden ſuc- 
cory, Some uſe it as a ſallad, when young. It is 
accounted good to reſolve thick clammy humours, 
and to ſtrengthen the ſolid parts, as well as to tempe- 
rate the hot intemperies of the viſcera; for which 
reaſon, it has been given in recent obſtructions of the 
liver, and againſt the jaundice. The juice taken in 
large quantities, ſo as-to keep up a gentle diarrhza, 
and continued for ſome weeks, has been found to be 
excellent againſt the ſcurvy, and other. chronical diſ⸗ 
orders, The doſe of the juice is four ounces. -- -. 

CICUTA, Hemloch, has a root a foot in length, 
and as thick as ones finger, and before the ſtalks are 
produced, ſolid, and before they are grown, fungous. 
The ſtalk is ſtreaked, fiſtulous, ſmooth, and grows to 
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the height of three cubits and upwards ; ſome are 
2 others reddiſh, and others again ſpotted like 
4erpents. ' The winged leaves are cut into many mi- 
nute ſegments, and nearly reſemble thoſe of parſley, 


for which it has been often taken while young. The 
flowers are collected in umbels, on the top of the ſtalke, 


and are roſaceous, conſiſting of ſive white petals, in 
the ſhape of hearts. The calyx turns to a globous 
fruit, containing two ſmall ſeeds, gibbous on one fide, 
and ſtreaked on the other; and of a paliſh green co- 
lour. The whole plant has a diſagreeable ſtrong 
ſmell. We have ſeveral hiftories both of its good 51 
bad effects, whieh render it probable, it was not the 


ſame plant that was eaten. e ſhall take no notice 


cf the properties aſcribed to this plant by Dr. Stori; 
for, though we greatly admire that gentleman, and be- 
lieve what he ſays reſpecting Hemleck, and its effects 
in Germany, yet we have the mortification to find it 
does not produce the ſame effects in England. Out- 
wardly it is ſometimes applied to hard and ſcrophu- 
lons tumours, and to reduce the ſize of women's 
breaſts, When they are grown too large; as alſo to 
keep back the milk in thoſe that do not give ſuck. 
CINARA HORTENSIS, the Artichoat, has 2 
thick ſtrong root, with leaves a foot, or a foot and a 
half in length, divided into ſeveral broad ſegments, 
beſet with a hairy down. At tlie top of each branch 
there is a turbinated head, ſurrounded with large ac- 
cuminated ſcales, which are fleſhy, and of a blueiſh 
green colour, and are verv thick at the bottom. The 
tcaly head or calyx being taken off, there are ſeen 
underneath flowers, conſiſting of many florets, of an 
elegant greeniſh purple, which are divided into five 
parts, and placed upon embryoes, each of which turns 
to an oblong ſwelling ſeed, covered with a ſmooth afh 
eoloured rind, and fyrniſhed with long down. The 


lower part of the cyp, or placenta, is fleſhy, and Is 


the part which is eaten. : 

| CARDONES, the ſpiny Artichoak, differs in nothing 
from the former, but in having prickles at all the cor- 
ners of the leaves and flower-cup, _ ; 
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The manner of propagating the firſt ſort, is from 
lips or ſuckers, taken from the old roots in March, 
which, if planted in a good ſoil, will produce large 
fair fruit in the autumn following. 'The prickly ar- 
tichoak, or chardon, is propagated by ſeed in the 
middle of March, which ſhow! be ſown in an open 
bed of light rich earth. When the plants appear 
above ground, they ſhould be. carefully weeded, and 
in dry weather often watered. In the middle of May, 
they will be fit to tranſplant into. beds of light rich 


earth, 22 them in rows a foot aſunder, eight 
iſtant from each other, obſerving to water them 


inches 
conſtantly, till they have taken root. In the be- 
ginning of Tuly, they will be ſtrong enough to plant 
out for „in a ſpot of light rich ground, placing 
them im rows of four feet diſtant each way, obſerving 
to water them conſtantly as before, till they have 
taken root. In Augu/t they will be fit to tie up with 
hay bands, in a diy day, bringing the leaves as cloſe 
together as poſſible, without Brock them, Then 
with a ſpade the earth muſt be banked up round the 
plants, leaving about ten inches, or a foot of the tops 
uncovered, taking care that the earth does not get 
into the middle. As the plants advance in height, 


they muſt be earthed up from. time to time; for, if 
they thrive kindly, they will grew to the height of 
four feet, and will, when taken up for uſe, be near 
three feet, when trimmed of their outer leaves; for 


the tender branched part is only valuable, This by 
ſome is accounted a great delicacy. D 
N eat the * ws”: the ſmooth Artichoaks with 
alt an er, they being thought proper to help 
digeſtion: As for hols i Jorg rg « are not. 
ſaid to have any, only the roots are -commended to 
promote urine, | : | 
CITREUM CITRUM, ve MALUS MEDICA. 
T he Citron tree is called MALUS MEDICA, becauſe 
it was firſt brought into Europe from Media; it is of a 


moderate height, with: a branched ſpreading root, 
yellowiſh without, and whitiſh within, The trunk is, 


ſlender, the wood white and hard, and the bark of a 
pale green, The boughs 5 long, 3 
| 5 | 
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"and tough, and the oldeſt of them are of a light ye]. 


lowiſh green, and armed with pale prickles ; but thoſe 
that are more recent, are of a beautiful green. The 
tops of the branches are tender, and of a browniſh 
N 4p 4 as well as the leaves, which are of the ſize 
of thoſe of the walnut-trze, generally blunt, but now 
and then acuminated, and they are three times as long 
as they are broad; the lower part is not ſo green as the 


upper, and the edges are a little ſerrated. The tree 


is always cloathed with them, both winter and ſummer, 
and when they are held up againſt the ſun, they appear 
to have holes in them, like St. John's wort, or rather 
full of tranſparent ſpecks. The flowers grow on the 
tops of the branches, and are rofaceous, with fleſhy 
petals, which are generally five in number, and ſtand 


Almoſt upright; without they have a reddiſh bluſh, but 
are white within, and placed in a ring. The calyx is 


ſmall, and divided into five ſegments, and under the 
yellow apex there are a great many ſtamina, and part 
of the flowers are fruitful, and part barren. Amon 

the ſtamina there is a longiſh piſtil, the rudiment of 
the fruit, and thoſe flowers that 'are without never 
pn any. The ſhape of the fruit is oblong, but 
ometimes globous, and ſome terminate in a point, 


while others are blunt; the ſurface is wrinkled and 


tuberoſe, and is often nine inches in length, and up- 
wards. The ſize is different, as well as the weight; 
for ſome weigh ſix, nine, and even thirty pounds. 


The outer rind is tough, thin, bitter, and hot, and 
the colour is at firft green, which turns to that of gold, 


when ripe; the inner or white rind is thick, firm, 
{weetiſh; with a little acidity. Within it is divided 
into ſeveral cells, full of an acid juice; the ſeeds are 
numerous, for ſometimes an hundred and fifty have 


been found therein; they are oblong, half an inch in 
length, and ſharp at both ends; they are bitter, yel- 


low without, covered with a ſtreaked ſkin, and con- 
tain a double white kernel. In hot countries both 
flowers and fruit may be ſeen on the tree at the ſame 
time, as well in the ſpring as the autumn; but they 
are more plentiful in the laſt, 0 | 


- CFTRONS- 
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CITRONS. are not uſed as an aliment, but as a 
' ſauce, and are cut into ſmall-ſlices, as we do lemons, 
to garniſh the diſhes, and to ſqueeze upon_ the meat. 
The acid is very agreeable, excites a weak appetite, 
and helps digeſtion, when uſed moderately, The 
- outward rind, on account of its hardneſs, is not eaſy 
of digeſtion. It is an excellent remedy againſt the 
ſcurvy, and is a kind of ſpecific to cure that diſeaſe, 
as well as the juice of oranges and lemons; when the 
gums of patients, afflicted with that diſeaſe, are ulce- 
rated, this juice will cure them. The juice is allo . 
good in burning and malignant fevers, to quench 
thirſt, and to reſtrain the heat and efferveſcence of the 
blood. Beſides, the juice of citrons is diuretic, 
cleanſes the kidneys of {mall gravel, and reſtrains vo- 
miting, proceeding from bilious humours. The flow- 
ers, as well as the leaves, have an exceeding fine re- 
freſhing ſmell, though they will not prevent contagion 
on this account, as ſome pretend. The outer yellow 
bark has alſo a very fine aromatic ſmell, becauſe it has 
a prodigious number of veſicles full of. eſſential oil. 
Being chewed, it mends the breath, and by its bitter- 
neſs ſtrengthens the ſtomach; it powerfully diſcuſſes 
wind, and concocts crude humours in the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, However, the juice is not good in the pleu- 
riſy, inflammation: of the lungs, ſpitting of blood, a 
' conſumption, and the like. pie gas 


4 k {4} | 


MALUS LIMONIA, the Lemon tree, is placed 
here on account of its affinity with the former, and 
is pretty tall, though not very full of branches; the 
leaves are like thoſe of the citron tree, but ſhorter, 
and the prickles are more numerous, but leſs, and ve- 
nomous. The flowers have much the ſame ſmell, 
and the ſhape of the fruit is likewiſe oval, but ſhorter, 
and not of ſo deep a yellow. Likewiſe, the rind is 
thinner, and they are much more full of juice, which 
is more acid than that of citrons. Upon which ac- 
count it is thought to be more cpoling, and more 
efficacious in hot diſeaſes ; in ſhort,' what has been ſaid 
of the juice of citrons, may in moſt. reſpects be ap- 


Coch 


plied to this. . 
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COCHLEARIA HORTENSIS, garden Scuray. 
graſt, has a white thickith ſtrait fibrous and hairy roct, 
with many roundiſh leaves, of a deep green colour, 
about an inch in length, which are hollow, almoſt like 
a ſpoon. ; they are thick, full of juice, and placed up- 
on pedicles, a een in length. The ſtalks are branch 
ed, upright, 1mooth,' a cubit in height, and have 
leaves that are more jagged than thoſe next the root; 
they are alſo longer, and without pedicles. The 
flowers have four petals, which are white, and in the 
form of a croſs, with a calyx, confiſting of four leaves, 
and a piſtil that turns to a membranaceous round fruit, 
the fixth part of an inch in length, and compoſed of 
two cells, full of fmall, round, reddifh ſeeds. But a 
diſtinction ought to Le made between the garden and 
ſea ſcurvy-graſs; for the leaves of the former are al- 
ways roundiſh, and of the latter finuous. It is propa- 
ner by ſowing the ſeeds at the latter end of Tuly, 
ſoon after they are ripe, in a moiſt ſhady ſpot of 
ground. When the plants are come up, they ſhould be 
_ thinned fo, as to be left at four inches diftance each 
way, and in the ſpring they will be fit for uſe ; fer thoſe 
that are ſuffered toremain wHl run up to ſeed in May. 
They muſt be ſown every year, tz f® 
This plant has its Eagliſß name from its virtue in 
curing the ſcurvy, againſt which it is accounted a ſpe- 
* cific, In ſome parts of England they brew an ale 
therewith, which is recommended by many to cure 
the ſame diſtemper. However, it is more effectual 
when mixed with ſorrel, or ſome ſuch acid herb, be- 
cauſe of itſelf it is too hot, and if uſed too freely, 
will produce bad ſymptoms. The people that inhabit 
cold countries are not ignorant of this mixture, for 
have learnt by long experience, that ſcurvy-graſs, 
and forrel together, make an excellent remedy againſt 
this diſeaſe. Scurvy- graſs is not uſeleſs in other diſ- 
eaſes; for i is excellent in recent obſtructions of the 
viſcera, in the green ſickneſs, and ſome ſort of 
aſthmas ; but the dried leaves are not near fo valuable 
as the freſh. The doſe of the leaves, in decoction, is 
from a pugil to a handful, and of the juice from one 
Dunce to three. Externally it is good in ſcorbutie 


d. ſorders 
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diſorders of the mouth, in the bloody ſwelling of the 
gums, and to faſten looſe teeth, the gums being 
rubbed with the juice, or held in the mouth as a 
argle. r $1 ee ee ee ; 
COLCH ICUM, meadow Saffron, whoſe flowers ap- 
pear, near-the beginning of autumn, before there are 
any leaves. Theſe flowers conſiſt of a ſingle petal, 
which proceed from the root itſelf, and are in the form 
of a very ſmall white tube, divided into fix ſegments. 
They are ſomewhat like the florets of faffron, but of 
a lighter colour, with internal ſtamina, of a. pale 
yellow, and a piſtil ariſing from the bottom of the 
flower, and terminating in ſlender hairs. In a day 
or two's time they begin to wither ; but in the fol- 
lowing ſpring, three or four oblong, broad, ſmooth, 
flat leaves, ſhoot out, like thoſe of the white lily. 
Between theſe are feen three our four thick, oblong, 

triangular bladders, like pods, divided into three cells, 
which open when they are ripe, and are full of a red». 
diſh, black, roundiſh ſeed. The root is bulbous, 
turbinated, but flat on one fide, on which is a fur. 
ro, when in flower, that does not appear at any 
other time. It is covered with a blackiſh coat, and 
has a few fibres at the bottom. The bulb itſelf is 
fleſhy, white, and when freſh, it pours out a milky 
juice as ſoon as taken out of the ground; but when 1 
it is dried, it is blackiſh without, reddiſh within, j 
and of a ſweetiſh taſte, with a little bitterneſs. The 
ſmell of the whole plant is ſtrong and nauſeous. Both 
ancients and moderns agree, that the root is poiſonous, 
and thoſe that eat it feel an iching all over the body, 
with a biting pain of the internal parts, and of the 
Romach, with great heat, which afterwards turns to 
a bloody flux, W $ 
 CONSOLIDA MAJOR, the greater Comfrey, has 
thick fleſhy roots, divided into ſeveral parts, black 
without, but white and clammy within, The ſtalks 
1 to the height of a cubit and a half, and are 
light, hairy, rough, and winged. The leaves are 
two ſpans in length, and a palm in breadth ; they 
are of a dark green, rough, hairy, and ſharp at the 
point. The flowers grow at the top of the . 
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and are placed in elegant rows, and before they open 
ate rolled up like the tail of a ſcorpion; they are pen- 
dulous, conſiſt of one flower, in the ſhape of an ob- 
long funnel, and are of a whitiſh or pur| liſh colour ; 
they are a quarter of an inch in length, and ſlightly 
divided into five ſegments; the cup is alſo divided into 
five parts, and has a long piſtil of the ſame colour 
with the flower, which turns into four ſeeds, that are 
black and ſhining, and reſemble vipers heads. It 
grows wild on the ſides of banks and rivers, in ſeye. 
ral parts of England, and may be propagated by ſow. 
ing the ſeed, or parting the roots in autumn, which is 


beſt. They ſhould be planted about eighteen inches 


aſunder, that they may have room to ipread. The 
r0.t'is only in uſe, and has the ſame qualities as 
that of marſh-mallows. The doſe of it in powder is 
to a dram, and in decoction or infuſion to an ounce, 
It is commended in ulcers of the lungs, and other 
diſorders that proceed from the acrimony of the hu- 
mours. r . 

© CORIANDRUM, Cariander, has a ſlender, white, 
fingle root, with a few fibres; as alſo a ſingle, ſlender, 
round, ſmooth ſtalk, full of pith, that is branched, 
and riſes to the height of a cubit and a half. The 
lower leaves are broad, and conjugated, but the upper 
are deeply cut into five ſegments ; the flowers grow 
in umbels, at the top of the branches, and are ro- 


ſaceous, and of a whitiſh purple colour; they conſiſt 


of five petals, in the ſhape of a heart, with a calyx 
that turns to two ſeeds, that, when together, make 
up a whole ſphere ; they are green at firſt, but zt- 
terwards of a paliſh yellow. The ſmell of the whole 
lant is ſtrong and aromatic ; but that of the ſeeds 
comes more mild, and they have a ſweet agreeable 


taſte. This plant is propagated. by ſowing. the ſecds 


early in the ſpring, in an open ſituation, and in a bed 
of good freſh earth; when the plants are come up, 
they ſhould be hoed out to about four inches every way. 


The ſeeds have a carminative virtue, and are good againſt 


catarrhs, flatulencies, worms, the cachexy, and flight 


obſtructions of the glands. The doſe of the ſeed, in 
Rinnen 


COTONEA 
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DO VEGEPTABLES.'! wy 
COTONEA MALUS, the Quince tree, is of ſe- 
veral kinds, as the Pear Quince, the Apple Quince, the 
Portugal Quince, the Quince tree, with cbloyg, ſinooth, 
feveet fruit, the Quince tree with lefjer. obloug, dowwny 


fruit, which are not eatable, and the common Quince tree, 
N 0 c 


awith narrow leaves. | | | | 

It is a dwarf tree, with a branched root, and is 
covered with a brown bark; it is ſometimes ſtrait, and 
has many ſlender branches on the top. The leaves 
are roundiſh pointed, and of the ſize of thoſe of the 
apple tree; they are not cut on the edges, and on the 
lower part they are covered with a ſoft down, ut on 
the upper they are greeniſn and ſmooth, The flowers 
1255 ingle, and are roſaceous like the wild roſe, con- 
fiſting of five roundiſh petals, half an inch broad, and 
of a fleſh colour; in the middle there are many pur- 
ple ſtamina, with yellow apices, and the flower-cup is 
compoſed of five greeniſh, hoary, villous leaves, which, 
when the fruit is grown, appears at the top thereof. 
The fruit is of different ſhapes, which have been 


above taken notice of, the ſ are in the middle of 


the quince, and are like thoſe of pears; but they are 
rendered ſlippery by a ſort of ſlime that covers them. 
When quinces are unripe, they are ſeldom or never 
eaten, eſpecially raw; but when they are boiled, they 
are very well liked by ſome. They are greatly aſtrin- 
gent, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and may be of ſome uſe 
in all ſorts of fluxes. The uſe of quinces is very 
well known for the making of marmalade; the ſeeds 
are ſo mucilaginous, that an ounce of them will ren- 
der three pints of water thick and ropy, like the white 
of an egg. A ſpoonful of the marmalade is good in 
coughs, for it incides clammy phlegm, and cauſes ex- 
pectoration; and it is the more valuable, becauſe thoſe 
that refaſe other medicines will take this. 4 
CUCUMIS SATIV US. VULGARIS, the common 
Cucumber, has ſtrait roots, with many. white fibres, 
and thick, long, branched, hairy ſtalks," creeping on 
the ground, on which are leaves alternately diſpoſed, 
a palm or two in breadth, ſerrated on the edges, and 
rough to the touch. They are furniſhed with claſpers, 
and the flowers proceed from the places _ the 
caves 
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leaves join to the ſtalks, which are in the form of 3 
bell, divided into ſi e ſegments, and half an inch in 
length. They ere of a pale yellow, and ſome are 
fruitful, - others barren; the fruitful have an embryo, 
which turns to a fruit that is ſometimes ſix inches 
long, and 1s extremely well known. 'The ſeeds only 
are in uſe, and are reckoned among the four greater 
cold feeds. As for the fleſh or pulp, it is unfit for 
nouriſhment, and 1s generally offenſive to the ſto. 
mach, eſpecially if not corrected with a good deal 
of pepper, as well as vinegar. However, they agree 
extremely well with ſome who eat them frequently, 
without any bad conſequence. The ſeeds are cool - 
ing, and ſometimes emulſions of them have been pre- 
ſeribed in burning fevers, a fit of the gravel, and heat 
of urine. | ; 
. CUCUMIS AGRESTIS, wild Cucumber, has a root 
two or three inehes thick, and divided at the bottom in- 
to various fibres; it is white, fleſhy, and has a bitteriſh 
and nauſeous taſte. The ſtallæs lie on the ground, and 
are rough, thick, and furniſſied with leaves above a palm 
an length, that are roundiſh, acuminated, and have ears 
at the baſe. The flowers proceed from the hollows 
where chey join to the ſtal , and conſiſt of a ſingle petal 
in the _ of a bell, which is deeply divided into five 
arts, and is of a yellowiſh colour with greeniſh veins, 
The fruit grows to two inches in length, is in the 
ſhape of a cylinder, and covered over with rough ſtuds. 
It is divided into three cells full of a bitter juice, and 
when ripe, they pour it ont upon the ſlighteſt touch in a 


violent manner with the ſlippery ſeeds, which are broad, 


ſmooth, and blackiſh. It grows in the ſouthern parts 
of France, .near the * cop and among rubbiſh, and 
is alſo planted in gardens, not only for variety, but for 
diverſion;upon the above-mentioned account. It may be 
-propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring in an open 
warm border; and, when the plants are come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into an open bed, about {ix or 
eight feet diſtant, becauſe they creep very far. The 
fruit is ripe in autumn, and the ſeeds willſow themſelves 
without any farther trouble. Elaterium is made of the 
juice of theripe fruit, and is a moſt violent purge, and 

py particularly 
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icularly evacuates ſerous hamours both upwards and 
downwards; for which reaſon ſome - preſcribe it in a 
dropſy, and give half a grain at firſt, and afterwards 
from two or three to five ; however, it ſhould be exhi- 
bited very cautiouſly. | | ; 
CUCURBTITA, e Gourd, has talks as thick as one's 
finger, that run along the ground, or climb by the help 
of claſpers ; the leaves are round, and are from a foot 
to a foot and a half broad, and covered with a down, 
as well as a little crenated at the edges. The flowers 
proceed from the hollows where the leaves join to the 
ſtalk, are white, and in the ſhape of bells; they are 
cut into five ſegments, but ſo deep that they ſeem to 
be ſo many petals, Some of the flowers are barren, 
others fruitſul, which laſt have an embryo that turns 
into a fruit, which is ſometimes two yards long ; but 
this is very rare, It has a thick neck and a moderate 
belly; and, when ripe, has a hard rind, of a yellow. 
iſh colour, with a white taſteleſs pulp, or fleſh, that is 
pretty bone It is. divided into five cells, contain- 
ing oblong flat ſeeds, almoſt an inch in length; but 
have ſometimes a border round them. There are four 
ſorts, namely, the Leng Gourd, aui a ft leaf and a 
white flower; the fickle ſhaped Gourd, with a foft leaf 
and a white flower z the flat Gourd, with a ſoft leaf and 
a white flower, commonly called Sguaſbes; the bottle 
ſhaped Gturd, with a foft leaf. and white flower. There 
are ſeveral other varieties every year brought from 
America 5 but the ſeeds will not produce fruit of the 
ſame ſhape for-two years er. They may be all 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a hot bed; when 
the plants are come up, they ſhould be removed to a 
moderate bed; and when they have got four or five 
leaves, they ſhould be tranſplanted into holes made 
upon an old dunghill; but they ſhould be allowed a 


great deal of room to creep, 'becauſe ſome have run 


forty feet from the holes; and if the fide branches 
were permitted to remain, they would overſpread 
twenty rods of ground. The ſeeds are numbered 
among the four greater cold ſeeds, and emulſions made 
therewith temperate the acrimony of the urine, and 
often procure reſt, 2 | | 5 
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- -CUPRESSUS, „be Cypreſi tee, is of five kinds, 
namely, the common Cy preſi-tree, the male ſpreading Cy 
preſs, the Virginian Cypreſs, with leaves like Acacia, 
that fall off in winter, the ſpreading Pertigal C 'ypreſs 
with ſmaller fruit, and the American Cypreſs with the 
leaſt fruit, commonly called white Cedar in America, 
The firſt fort has a ſtraĩt thick trunk, paliſh, and ſome- 
times reddiſh, and a very ſweet ſmell. The male has a 
ſpreading top, but in the female it is collected as it were 
into a point. It is an ever-green, and the leaves zre 
like thoſe of ſavine, the ſhoots being very ſmall, and 
ſeemingly covered with ſcales, ' The catkins conſiſt of 
very ſmall leaves, or ſcales, and under them are apices 
that pour out an extremely fine powder; the fruit grows 
on other parts of the tree; this is roundiſn, and com- 
poſed of many woody tubercles; and in the clefts be- 
tween them there are reddiſh, hard, angular ſeeds, 
round at one end and ſharp at the other. It is very 
common in many of the old gardens in England; but at 
preſent is not much in requeſt, though for what reaſon 
is hard to ſay. Theſe trees are all propagated from 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring, on a bed 
of warm, dry, ſandy earth, ſifting the ſame earth over 
them to half an inch thick; in a month's time the young 
plants will appear above ground, and ſhould be often 
watered in dry weather. In two years time they will 
be ſtrong enough for tranſplantation into a nurſery, and 
the beſt ſeaſon is the middle of April, in a cloudy day, 
at the diſtance of eighteen inches in rows, obſerving to 
cloſe the earth well to their roots. They may remain 


here three or four years; and when they are planted out 


for good, it ſhould be at the diſtance of twenty feet 
every way, taking care not to ſhake the earth from the 
roots. | 10 ö J 


 CYANUS, - Blue-botthle,' has a woody fibrous root, 
and ſtalks that ſometimes riſe to the height of a cubit 
and a half, which are angular, hollow, covered with 
down, and branched; The lower leaves are ſinuated, 
not much unlike thoſe of dandelion ; but the reſt are 
narrow and long, with a ſingle nerve running, through 
the whole length. The flower has a ſcaly hairy cup, 
and the diſk is almoſt flat, but the outer e wen 
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the border are large, tubulous, and deeply cut; the in- 
ner florets are leſs, and the colour of them all is gene- 
rally blue, though ſometimes they are of other colours. 
The firſt are always barren, but the others are ſucceed- 
ed by a ſingle naked ſeed. It increaſes greatly by its 
creeping root, and 1s only fit for large borders under 
trees, or in wilderneſſes, becaule it will overſpread the 
plants that grow near it. They are propagated by 
taking off ſets from the old roots, either in ſpring or 
autumn, and will grow in any ſoil or ſitu ation. 
CYCLAMEN, S9w-&read, has a thick, globular, | 
fleſhy root, but ſomewhat flattiſh, white within, and | 
blackiſh without, It has a pungent, burning, diſ- | 
. aoreceable taſte, and from it proceed leaves that are al- 
moſt round, growing on pedicles a palm in length; ö 
they are pret J much like thoſe of cuckow-pint, but | 
not ſo thick, and are of a blackiſn green above, with 9 
white ſpots; but below they are purpliſh, and a little | 
ſinuated on the edges. The flowers have long tender | 
pedicles, and conſiſt of a fingle globous petal divided in · 
to five or fix ſegments, that turn down almoſt to the 
bottom; they are ſometimes of a light, and ſometimes 
of a dark purpliſh colour, with a ſweet ſmell; the piſ- 
til is fixed in the hinder part of the flower, like a nail, 
and when the flower falls off it curls and bends down 
to the Fare where it turns to a globous membrana- 
ceous fruit, full of oblong angular ſeeds, adhering to 
a placenta, Theſe being ſown always turn to a root, 
from whence the leaves afterwards proceed; but it does 
not flower till autumn, and then 1t is before they have 
any leaves. There are ſeveral ſorts, and particularly 
one with a white flower; they are both propagated by 
lowing the ſeeds ſoon after they: are, ripe, in tubs of 
reſh earth, and in four or five- years time they will 
begin to flower. At firſt the roots are ſmall, and will 
produce but few flowers; but they will grow to up- 
wards of fourteen inches in diameter, — then they 
will produce above an hundred flowers. When the 
root is dried it will loſe its acrid taſte, and yet it will 
continue to be a violent purge. Country people will 
take a dram of it in powder, an half, an ounce. in de- 
(ton ; but the internal uſe of it is not very ſafe. 
W However, 
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However, outwardly, it is recommended againſt hard 
ſeirrhous and ſcrophulous tumours, when applied in the 
form of a cataplaſm. | dg + 
-- DAUCUS CRETICUS, he candy Carrot, has 1 
long root, about as thick as a man's finger, and has a 
taſte ſomewhat like a parſnip}; the ſtalk, which is round, 
ſtreaked, and hairy, grows to the height of about nine 


inches, on which there are downy aſh coloured leaves, 
divided into narrow ſegments; however, they are ſome. 
times ſmooth, and of a blackiſh green colour. The 


ſtowers in umbels at the top of the ſtalks, and 
are ſmall, roſaceous, and conſiſt of five white petals, 
whoſe calyx turns to a fruit compoſed of two oblong 
ſtreaked feeds, that are gibbous on one fide and flat 
| - they are hairy, and in ſhape reſemble 
Ce. i e | 2 
DENS LEONIS, Dandelion, has a root as thick ay 
one's little finger, and the leaves are oblong, acumina- 
ted, and. lacteſcent, with deep inciſions on the edges 
like wild ſaccory, but are ſmoother, and lie on the 
ground. It has no ſtalk, and the pedicles are naked, 
fſtulous, round, and above a palm in length; though 
there is ſometimes a little hair, which comes. readily 
off; on; theſe the flowers are placed, which conſiſt of 
many petals that open in the form of a marygold, and 
are of a yellow colour. The cup of the flower 1 
ſmooth and divided into many parts, without which 
there are four or five green leaves that turn backwards; 
the ſemr-florets in tie middle have each their prove 
embryo, and turn to a reddiſh of citron coloured ſeed, 
furniſhed with long hairy down. It is accounted an 
aperient, and to open the: obſtructions of the viſcera. 
ber haade is of opinion, that, when it is uſed for a 
conſiderakle time, it will diffolve almoſt all kinds of 
coagulations, and open the moſt ohſtinate obſtructions 
oem: 7 oO 1 
DIGTTALIS, Foxghwe, has many ſlender fibrous 
roots, with a ſtalk that ſometimes grows to two cubits 
in height; it is thick, angular, hairy, reddiſh, and 
bellow, with oblong, acuminited, haify leaves, ſerrated 
on the edges, of a blackifh green above, and hoary be- 
low; Thoſe at the root have long pedicles, and Fs 
1 U a 
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at the ſtalks are placed without any regular order. The 
flowers are diſpoſed in a long ſpike, and always pen- 
dulous, growing on one ſide of the ſtalle, with ſhort 
hairy pedicles; they conſiſt of a ſingle petal, and ſome- 
what reſemble the finger of a glove, from whence it has 
its name; but it is open at the top, and has, as it 
were, a lip on each ſide; it is of a purple colour, ex- 
cepting the lower part, where it is whitiſh: or fleſh co- 
loured. In the lower part of the flower there are pur- 
ple or white crooked: ſtamina, with apices of a ſaffron 
colour, The piſtil is ſlender, purpliſn, fixed in the + 
back part of the flower, like a nail, and turns to a 
fruit, or pod, which ends in a point and opens in the 
middle, it being divided into two cells full of ſmall, 
angular, reddiſh ſeeds; the cup of the flower is gene- 
rally compoſed of five leaves. This _ is by many 
thought to be poiſonous, and yet there are country 
people who give it as a purge in agues; but it works 
very violently. Some recommend it externally againſt 
ſcrophulous ſwellings, and for that purpoſe ſet: the 
flowers in the ſan in May butter, in order to extract 
their virtues, and this is uſed as an ointment; but it 
muſt be continued a long while. | 

DRACUNCULUS, fve DRACONTIUM, Dra- 
gons, or the many lea ved Arum, has a root that lies deep 
in the earth, which is almoſt of an orbicular form, and 
hls the palm of the hand, with many white capillaments 
and a yellow rind. The ſtalk is ſingle, ſtrait, and 
thicker than one's thumb; it grows to a cubit and a 
half high, and is round, ſmooth, and of ſeveral colours, 
like the ſkin of a ſerpent. The leaves have pedicles 
nine inches in length, and are divided into digitated 
ſegments, which are ſix or ſeven in number or up- 
wards; they are oblong, narrow, ſmooth, ſhining, 
and there are ſhafts not ſo thick as a man's little fin- 
ger, and at the top there is a vagina, or ſheath, a foot 
long, of an herbaceous colour without, but within of 
areddiſh purple; when it. is unfolded, it turns to a 
flower with a ſingle petal, in (ſhape like an aſs's ear, 
within which there is a blackiſh, long, thick piſtil, 
bigger than that of arum, and ends in à ſharp point; 
at the baſe there are a collection of ſeveral apices _ 
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143 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
embryoes, each of which turns into a globous Juicy 
berry,” diſpoſed like a bunch of grapes, and are all at 


_.» firſt green, and afterwards red; they contain a hard 


ſeed. or two that are ſomewhat wrinkled, The berries 
have a hot biting taſte. It is cultivated in gardens, 
and is propagated by the knobby roots, which in two 
or three years time will afford many off-ſets. The beſt 
ſeaſon for tranſplanting them is in autumn, after the 
decay of the leaves; they ſhould be ſet in an open 
place and in a light ſoil. The root and leaves have 


the ſame virtues as arum, and are ſaid to diſſolve groſs 


humours in the lungs and viſcera, to open obſtructions, 
and promote urine. The doſe of the dried root, in 
powder, 13 from one dram to two. Externally, the 
root is an excellent remedy againſt inveterate ulcers ; 
but the fruit 1s more powerful than the leaves or root. 

- DRACUNCULUS PRATENSIS, meadow Dragon, 
ſometimes [grows to three cubits in height, and has a 
crooked geniculated root, furniſhed with large long fi- 
bres ; the ſtalk is round, ſmooth, fiftulous, ſlender, and 


yet pretty ſtiff. The leaves are placed in no regular 


order; they are ſerrated with ſharp rough teeth on 


the edges, and are of a blackiſh green ſhining colour, 
of a hot taſte, but milder than peliitory of Spain. The 


higheſt part of the ſhaft is angular, hairy, and divided 
into ſprigs, on which are umbellate4 white radiated flow- 
ers, twice or thrice bigger than thoſe of yarrow ; their 
diſk: conſiſts of ſeveral florets ſet cloſe together, and di- 


vided into five ſegments; but the crown of ſemi-florets 
is placed upon embryoes in a ſlender ſhort cup, that af- 


terwards turn to ſlender ſeeds ; it flowers in Fuly, and 
the root and leaves have been ſometimes in uſe. The 
root being eaten is ſaid to purge the head and cure the 
tooth ach. Some eat them in ſallads. 18 . 
- DRACUNCULUS ESCULENT US, Tarrager, 
rows to the height of two cubitsznd upwards. At firſt 
e leaves are divided; but, when they are full grown, 
they become like thoſe of flax or hyſſop, of a ſhin- 
ing blackiſh green colour. The flowers grow on the 


top of the branches in bunches, and conſiſt of florets 
ſo ſmall that they are hardly. viſible ; however, upon 


examination, they appear to be tubulous, and divided 
"FL into 
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into five. parts at the top, under which are embryoe 
placed in a ſcaly, cup; each embryo turns to a {mall 
naked ſeed, The whole plant is very, acrimonious, is 
aperient, diuretic, and proper tozppen obſtructions; 
being chewed it provokes ſpittle likepellitory, of San. 
It is mixed with ſallads by ſome to gorrect the coldneſs -- 
and crudity of other herbs, and. bftauſe it is good fo 
a cold ſtomach. . | » EI . * 1 29217 | FAN 
" EBULUS, e, Elder; is fomewhat Iile common 
elder, but ſeldom grows ſo tall as a man; the root is 
long, fleſhy, White, ſpreading, and of a bitteriſh, ſub- 
acrid, and nauſeous taſte; the: ſtalks are herbaceous, 
angular, ſtreaked, and geniculated, with frequent joints, 

and are pithy like common alder; the leaves conſiſt of 
three or four conjugations, with à ſingle leaf at the 
end; they are longer than the leaves of common alder, 

as well as ſharper, and are ſerrated an the edges. The 
flowers are ſmall, grow in umbels, are white, and 
conſiſt of a ſingle petal divided into five. ſegments - 
they have fire white ſtamina, and as many, ruſty co- 
loured apices; when the flowers are fallen off, the 
flower- cups turn into berries, which are black when 
ripe, and the juice will colour the fingers purple. It is 
found wild in ſome countries of England, but near 
london is cultivated for uſe. It multiplies exceeding 
faſt, and, if permitted, will ſoon, over. run a large ſpat 

of ground. The off. ſets of theſe roots may be tran{- 
planted any time from . Cep!ember to March, and wWill 
grow in any ſoil; or ſituation. The leaves of this 
plant are bitteriſh, and the berries very bitter, with 
ſomewhat of an aſtringency. It is a ſtrong purge, but 

the roots are moſt powerful as well as its bark. . The 
have been frequently given in the dropſy, hut with dif- 
ferent ſucceſs, ; hqwever, it ſhould not be exhibited at 
all, except to thoſe that have ſtrong conſtitutions. The 
powder of the ſeeds is given to a. dram; but a rob 
made of the berries is the moſt proper to -purge off Wa- 
ter in dropſical patients, and may be exhibited from 
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ENDIVI&, fre INDYBUS, Endive, is of three ſorts. 

the broad. leawed or common Endive, the narrow leaved _ 7 

or (Mer Endive, and the curled or Roman Endive. The 1 
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150 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
firſt has fibrous roots full of milk, and the leaves ſpread 
on the ground before the growing of the talk, The 
leaves are like thoſe of lettuce, and now and then cre. 
nated on the edges, and a little bitteriſh'; thoſe that 
grow on the ſtalk are Hke thoſe of ivy; but leſs. The 
falk riſes ſometimes to à cubit and à half in height, 
and is ſmooth, ſtreaked, light, and divided into many 
crooked branches, which pour out a milk when wound. 
ed. The flowers and ſeeds are like” thoſe of ſuccory. 
' Narrew laue Endive differs only from the former in 
having more narrow leaves, and a more bitter taſte. 
The Ilan or curled” Endive, has leaves that are bigger 
than thoſe of the common, which are ſinuated on the 
edges; the ſtalk alſo is larger, thicker, and more ten- 
dier, and the ſeeds are black, The firſt and ſecond 
ſorts are now, diſuſed in kitchen gardens, as being 
vaſtly inferior to the curled kinds. The ſeaſons for 
ſowing the, ſeeds are in May, June, and Faly,” at four 
or five different times; but that which is firſt ſown is 
very apt to run to ſeed, eſpecially if the autumn prove 
warm and dry; however, it is neceſſary to have a lit. 
tle ſown in May for the firſt croop. They ſhould be 
fown in an open ſituation, and in a good rich foil, but 
not too thick. When they are come np, and grown 
to about two inches high, they muſt be tranſplanted 
Into another good open ſpot of ground, at about ten 
Inches diſtant every way, obſerving to cut off the 
"largeſt leaves before you plant them, as alſo to water 
them conſtantly every other evening until they have 
taken freſh root, Some of the largeſt muſt be tied up 
with ofier twigs to hlanch, which ſhould be done in a 
dry afternoon. . You muſt firſt gather up all the inner 
leaves of the plant regularly into one hand, and then 
_ thoſe on the outſide that are ſound, pulling off all that 
are rotten and decayed, placing them as near as poſſible 
in the nataral order of their growth; then tie it up with 
a twig very cloſe, about two inches below the top, and 
about a week after go over the plants again, and give 
them another tie about the middle, This muſt be done 
for the two firſt ſowings; but thoſe of the latter ſowings 
ſhould be taken up in a very dry day, and, with a ſharp 
pointed dibble, plant them into the fides of trenches 4 
7 © cart, 


earth, Which are laid very upright, ſideways towards the 
Fun, with the tops of the plants only out of the gr oun d, 
ſo that the haſty rains may run off, and the plants be 


kept dry and ſecured from froſt. They will be ft for 


uſe in about a month's time, after which they will not 
keep good long, and therefore freſh ones ſhould be put 
into the trenches every fortnight at leaſt, that you may 
have a conſtant ſupply. The blanched leaves are more 
tender and more agreeable to the palate than the green. 
They are cooling and aperient, and ſerve to temperate 
the heat of the blood and bilious humours. They are 


good in the jaundice and bilious fevers, and four ounces 


of the juice is a doſe. FOE, | 
' ENULA CAMPANA, Elcampane, has a thick 
fleſhy root, of a duſky colour without, but white with - 
in, with an acrid, bitteriſh, aromatic taſte. The leaves 
are a cubit in length, and almoſt a ſpan broad; they 
are of A ws green abaye, hoary underneath, crenated 
on the edges, ſharp at both ends, and ſoft to the touch. 
The ſtalks riſe to three or four cubits in height, and are 
ſtrait, villous, ſtreaked, branched, and ſupport radiated 
gold coloured large flowers, whoſe florets are herma - 
phrodites, but the ſemi-florets are female; the em- 
9 5 which are placed on a naked placenta are crown- 
ed with down, and are all included in a ſcaly cup. 
Elecampane grows wild in moiſt fie!ds and meadows in 
ſeveral parts of England, and is cultivated in the gar- 
dens near London. It may be propagated by ſeeds, or 
with the ſmall off-ſets furniſhed with buds at the top. 
The feeds ſhould be ſown in a moiſt bed of light earth 
ſoon after they are ripe, and they generally remain 
in the ground till the following ſpring ; when the 
plants appear, they ſhould be hated and watered in 2 
dry {pris ſhould remain in the bed till the Mi- 
chaelmas following, and then be tranſplanted in rows 
about a foot aſunder, and nine inches diftant in the 
rows, making the holes deep enough, and putting the 
crown of the root juſt under the ſurface of the ground ; 
then. tread the earth gently. about them with your feet. 
The roots will be fit for uſe the Michge/mas 8 
The root is of great uſe as well recent as dry: it opens 
obſtructions of the * helps catarrhs, and has of- 

| | 2 * ten 
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ten been found good in atrophies. It is ſudexific and 
diuretic, and has been found of, ſervice in, feyeriſh diſ- 
orders. It is likewiſe good in difficulty of breathing, 
and the moiſt aſthma. . The doſe "It hs freſh. root. is 
from half an ounce to an ounce in decoction, and of 
the dry, in powder, from a dram to two drams. It al- 
ſo helps digeſtion, by reſtoring the loſt. tone of the ſto. 
mach, and by .inciding and expelling the impurities 


cContained in the ſtomach and inteſtines. For the ſame 


reaſon, it is good in cholic pains proceeding from wind, 
and cleanſes the kidnies. Spirituous liquors extract its 
virtues much better than the watery, xy. 
_ "ERUCA, Rocker, has a white, woody, ſlender root, 
with hairy ſtalks that riſe to a cubit, or a cubit and a 
half in height. | The leaves are like thoſe of muſtard, 
they being long and narrow, with deep inciſions on each 
fide. The flowers at the top of the ſtalks conſiſt of four 
petals, in the form of a croſs, of a whitiſh yellow co 
1575 with blackiſh ſtreaks, The cup is hairy, from 
whence riſes a piſtil, that turns into a pod like that of 
muſtard, but longer, with a partition in the middle. 
It is divided into two cells full of yellow ſeeds, larger 
than thoſe of muſtard, and not ſo round. The ſmell 
of this plant is ſtrong and diſagreeable, as well as the 
taſte. , There are ſeveral ſorts of rocket that are plant- 
ed in phyſic gardens, but are of no great uſe, They 
may be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in the ſpring, 
on a be.l of light earth, where they will ſoon come up, 
and will be large 7 02 for uſe in a ſhort time; when 
young, they are eaten by ſome as a ſallad. This plant 
is ſaid to excite the appetite and help_digeſtion, to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and to promote urine,  _ 
_ . ERYSIMUM, Hedge Muftard, has a ſingle, white, 
woody root, about as thick as one's little finger, and the 
Nalks riſe to two cubits in height, which are round, 
firm, rough, any branched, The firſt leaves are a palm 
in length, | 
triangular ſegments, of which the uppermoſt is the 
biggeſt. The flowers are ſmall, and placed in rows 
on the branches; they conſiſt of four yellow petals, in 
the form of a croſs, with a hairy calyx conſiſting of 
four leaves, The piſtil is changed into a pod half an 
8 - F $75 D ? ; <4 1 445. 949 inch 
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inch or longer, which is horned and divided into two 


cells, containing many ſmall bay hot ſeeds. It is ac- 
counted good in old coughs,” the aſthma, and other diſ- 
orders of the lungs; for it not only diſſolyes viſcid mat- 
ter in the lungs and fauces, but alſo in the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, whence it is gogd in cholics proceeding there- 
from. The doſe of the leaves in decoction is a handful, 
and of the ſeeds, which are beſt, to a dram. Theſe 
laſt are good in a ſuppreſſion and difficulty of urine; 
and ſome eſteem them very much for their good effects 
-ESULA MINOR; the leger Spurge, has a woody 
fibrous root, about the thickneſs: of the little finger, 
which has a nauſeous, acrid, pungent taſte ; the ſtalks 

w to a cubit in height, and the leaves are placed 
very thick thereon; they are at firſt like thoſe of toad 
fax, but afterwards grow much more ſlender and ca- 
pillaceous. The flowers grow on the top of the bran- 


ches ag it were umbellated, and conſiſt of a ſingle pe- 


tal, which is in the ſhape of a flower, and of a green- 


iſh colour, but divided into four ſegments The 


* 
. 


piſtil changes to à ' triangular fruit, in which are three 


cells containing three roundiſn ſeeds, The whole 
plant is full of milk, and grows by the way ſides and 


in woods. 1196 


EUPATORIUM CANNABINUM, Hemp Agri- 
mony, has a thick crooked root, with many large fibres; 


the ſtalks riſes to two or three cubits high, and is ſtrait, 
round, downy,” of a purpliſh” green colour; and alſo 
fall of white-pith. The leaves grow'thick upon the 
ſtalks, and are like thoſe of hemp, they being oblong,” 


acuminated, and ſerrated on the edges. The flowers 


are collected into umbels on the top of the branches, 
and conſiſt of many tubulous florets of a purpliſh co- 
lour, divided into five parts at the top, with long ca - 
pillaments or double piſtils, placed upon an embryo 
in a long, round, ſcaly cup. The ſeeds are pappous, 
or furniſhed with a long hairy down. It grows in wa- 


ters, and in watery places. It is ſaid to be hepatic, 


a perient, and vu]nerary; and the leaves have a very 
bitter taſte, with a great degree of pungency. It is 
ſaid to be greatly prevalent againſt the cachexy, and 
£49] H 3 | Boer- 
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15:4 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
Boer haave informs us, that it is the eonſtant medicine 
of the rurf-diggers in Holland againit ſeurvies, foul 
ulcers, and ſwellings of the feet, to which they are 
ſubject. Many drink it like tea ſeveral times a day; 
and others give three ounces of the juice. Externally, 
the leaves and floret tops boiled in wine are good 
againſt watery ſwellings. 
EUPHRASIA, Eye- bright, bas a ſingle ſlender root, 
with a few large fibres ; the ſtalks riſe to the height of 
a palm and a half, and are round, a little hairy, and 
blackiſh, with leaves about a quarter of an inch long. 
that are roundiſh, ſmooth, though a little wrinkled, and 
of a duſky; green. They are placed by pairs oppoſite 
to each other, without any pedicles. The flowers 
grow on the top of the branches, and conſiſt of a ſin- 
gle whitiſn petal, ſtreaked wich purple and yellow 
Unes, and divided into two lips. The upper lip is up- 
right, cloven, obtuſe, crenated, and hides a few ſta- 
mina; but the lower is divided into three ſegments, in 
che ſhape of hearts. The calyx is divided into four 
parts, and centains a piſtil fixsd in the baek part of 
the flower, like a nail, which turns to a fruit or flat 
capſula a quarter of an inch long, divided into two 
cells full of exceeding ſmall, oblong, aſh coloured 
ſeeds. It is common in mountainous and woody places. 
This plant has been greatly celebrated for curing diſor- 
ders of the eyes; but it is not TT e 
tg have any ſuch virtues. It is ſaid to diſſolve the 
chick groſs. humours, eſpecially. of the brain. The 
doſe of the leaves, in powder, is from one dram to three, 
1 ²² ̃ ͥG.̃...⏑—i . ‚˙ SK rats 
FABA MAJOR HORTENSIS, Vindſor Beani, has 
a root that is partly ſtrait and partly creeping, with a 
quadrangular ſtalk, that is light and has ſeveral ribs, 
Ihe conjugation of the leaves are not exact; for there 
bas been ſometimes three, four, five, or more, of an ob- 
long roundiſh ſhape, that are flat, of a bluiſh green, 
veinous and ſmooth. The flowers proceed from the hol- 
lows where the ribs join to the ſtalk, and, tho? ſeveral 
of them are together, they have but one pedicle; they 
are papilionaceous, and are ſucceeded by a long pod, ſo 
well known that it needs no deſcription, /. There are 
n 4 + vera 
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OF VEGETABLES... 15g5 
veral ſorts of beans, ag the Mazen wy ras which is the 
firſt and beſt fort of early Heats at ent known, and 
are brought from a 8 of. the Party gue/e on the 
coaſt of Africa, near Gronta. The Aria of this ſort 
are much leſs than thoſe of a horſe · bean, and if they are 
ſown in October, under a warm hedge or wall, and are 
carefully earthed up as  they-grow, they will be ready 
for the table in M. The early Portng oa Bean differs: 
little from the former, though it is not 87 well taſt: d; 
but is commonly uſed by gardeners for their firſt crop. 
The /mall Hane Bean will come up ſoon after the for- 
mer, and is much fweeter.; The Sandwich Bean comes 
up ſoon aſter the Spam and is almoſt as large as the 


Mindſar bean; but, being more hardy, is commonly 


ſown a month. ſooner. The Foler Bean comes up 
about the ſame time with the: Sandwich, and, as it is a 
2 bearer as well as that, it 35 a0 much planted. 


dub it and black hlaſuma Beaver are in great eſteem 


ſome but all theſt ſorts are very apt to degenerate, 
their 8 preſerved with great care. The 
. Bean is Moved: to be the beſt of all, and are 


the largeſt. . It is ſeldom planted before Chrifmas, be- 


cauſe it will not bear the froſti ſawell as any of the for- 
mer. Thoſe that are planted in Omober will come up 


about a month after, and, as foot; as they are two inches 


above ground, the earth ſhould be carefully drawn up 
with:a hoe tothe ems; and this muſt be repeated two 


or three times, which will protett them againſt the 
froſt; but, if the winter proves very ſevere, it will be 


proper to cover them with peaſe hauim, fern, or ſome 
other light covering, which muſt be taken off in mild 
weather. The Hau Bean delights. in a ſtrong moiſt 
ſoil, that hes quite open; for they never thrive well on 
dry: warm 4 or in amal inclofres. The ſeaſon for 
ſowing theſe beans is from the latter end of [February 
ray INE: of Au according to the nature of 

e ſob ; 

Wich regard * datibor-ond faculty of beads, au- 
thors are not 
they are 
doubted the \novriſhing quality of Beans; but innu- 


merable experiments have r theu credit be- 


youd 


reed; but the common opinion is, that 
y and: hard of digeſtion. Some have 


15 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
yond all contradiction. The meal of dried beans jg 
reckoned among one of the four reſolvent meals; and 
is uſed by ſome as a cataplaſm, boiled in milk, to re- 
ſolve and ſuppurate tumourz. The water diſtilled from 
the flowers is looked upon as a coſmetic, and is ſtill in 
uſe, to take away ſpots on the face. B 
FILIPENDULA, Drop-avort, has a fleſhy blackiſh 
root, which terminates in ſeveral branches or fibres, and 
near the ends there are knobs, or bulbs, ſomewhat longer 
than an olive. There are ſeveral leaves that proceed 
from the root, Which are finely cut into narrow ſeg- 
ments, and are of a blackiſh green colour; the ſtalk is 
generally ſingle, erect, and about a foot in height. It 
is ſtreaked, branched, and has but few leaves,” and 
the flowers grew on the top of the ſtalks in umbels; 
they are roſaceous, conſiſt of fix white petals, which are 
a little reddiſh on the outſide; there are many ſtamina 
and red apices, placed in a cup conſiſting» of a-fingle 
leaf that has a great number of points. The piſtil 
turns into à globous fruit, compoſed of eleven or 
twelve rough flat ſeeds, and are ſo placed together in 
a bead, reſembling a tub. It grows wild. in many 
arts of England, upon heaths ànd commons. The 
e of drop wort have an aſtringent, ſaltiſn glu- 
tinous taſte; the whole plant is ſaid to incide and 
attenuate groſs” humourb, and to carry them off by 
urine. The doſe of the root, in powder, is a dram, 
and ſome have looked upon it as a ſeeret to cure the 
bloody flux, when given in wine or the yolk of an 


| Fo ENICULUM VULGARE, common Fennel, has 
a perennial root, and is about as thick as one's. finger; 
it is ſtraity white, an has a ſweetiſh aromatic taſte; 
the ſtalk riſes to the height of three cubits, which is 
. ſtrait, round, ſtreaked, geniculated, ſmooth, lender, 
and covered with a greeniſh rind; it is full of a ſpongy 
white 6 and divided into many twigs towards the 
top. The pedicles ſurround the ſtalk and branches 
like a ſheath, from whence proceed the leaves, that are 
divided into ſlender ſegments, or capillaceous jaggs, 
of a'dark greeniſh colour, with a ſweet taſte and. 
ſmell. It is an umbeliferous plant; for the flowers 


o 


-OF-VE GETABEES: 2157 
grow in umbels at the ends of the branches, and are 
roſaceous, and conſiſt of five yellow. petals ; the calyx 
turns to à fruit compoſed of two oblong thickiſh 


_ 


ſeeds, gibbous and ſtreaked, on one ſide, and plain on 


FOENICULUM DULCE, feet Fennel, differs lits 
tle from the former, only the ſtalk is not ſo high nor ſo 
thick, and the leaves are leſs ; but the ſeeds are larger, 
ſtreaked, whitiſh, more ſweet, and leſs acrid. They 
are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon after they are 
ripe, and, when the plants are come up, they ſhould 
ether be tranſplanted, or hoed out, to the diſtance of 
ſixteen or eighteen inches each way. The ſeeds muſt 
not be ſuffered to ſhead on the ground; for then they 
will over- run every thing that grows near them. The 
Sweet Fennel is annual, and muſt be ſown in March, 
in a warm ſoil and open ſituation. They ſhould be 
hoed out at the diſtance of ten inches from each other, 

and in Auguſt the ſeeds will be ripe; ſoon after which 
the roots will decay. The beſt ſeeds are thoſe that are 
brought from abroad, which are ſo cheap, that it is 
not worth cultivatiag here. Theſe plants are diuretic, 
aperient, ſudorific, ſtomachic, p:Qoral, and febrifuge. 
The root is numbered among the five. aperient roots. 
The powder of the ſees is given from half a dram to 
a dram, with ſugar in wine. The whole plant, as well 
as its ſeeds, is greatly cried up againſt dimneſs of the 
eye fight, eſpecially for thoſe that have hurt their eyes 
by reading in the night time; for which purpoſe the 
powder of the ſeeds ſhould be taken every morning 
faſting with ſugar. The eſſential oil is a great carmi- 
native, and from fix to twelve drops, on a lump of ſu- 
gar, are a doſe. It is good againſt the flatulent cholic, 
and helps digeſtion. The uſe of green fennel with fiſh 
18 very well nan. Ly v2.0 Tale F taz ö . 
FOENUM GRACUM, Foenugreel, has a flender, 
white, ſingle, woody root, from whence proceeds a 
ftalk, that riſes. to the height of half a cubit, which 
is lender, green, hollow, and divided into wings or 
branches; and there are three leaves growing upon one 


Poke like thoſe of meadow trefoil ; they are ſlight- 
ſerrated on the edges, 57 are ſometimes more broad 
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158 THE NATURAL HISTORY 

than long; they are green on the upper fide, and of 

an aſh colour below. The flowers proceed from the 

places where the pedicles join to the ſtalk, and are pa- 

pilionaceous and whitiſh, changing to pods a palm, or 

a palm and a half in length ; Be are flattiſh, a little 
w 


crooked, narrow and ſlender, a long, Ught, ſlen- 
der, ſword-like point; they contain many feeds that 
are yellowiſh, and have no very agreeable ſmell. They 
have a mucilaginous taſte, and the meal made there. 
with ſoftens, digeſts, ripens, diſcuſſes tumours, and 
eaſes pains. au $990? HB. « TOS AT TT I CN ; „ 
FRAGARIA, . Sir awberry plant, has a perennial 
reddiſh root, conſiſting of many capillaceous fibres, of 
an aſtringent taſte. The pedicles are a palm in length, 
and are flender, hairy, and branched at the top, ſome of 
which | ſuſtain leaves, and others flowers; there are 
three leaves on every pedicle that reſemble thoſe of 
cinquefoil, which are veinous, hairy, ſerrated on the 
edges, of a greeniſh colour above, but whiter below. 
There are four or five flowers upon one pedicle, that 
are refaceous, and conſiſt of five whitiſh petals, with 
as many ſhort ſtamina ſuſtaining yellow apices. The 
piſtil is globous, and placed in a cup compoſed of ten 
parts or ſegments. The piſtil turns to a globous fruit, 
which when ripe is red, though ſometimes whitiſh, 
and is very well known. It grows wild in ſhady places, 
and is cultivated in gardens. They are of ſeveral 
forts, as the common, or wood Strawberry ; the common 
Strawberry with white fruit; the Haurbey; the Vir gi- 
man Strawberry with ſcarlet fruit; the large Chili 
Strawberry ;, the globe Hautbey ; and the Strawberry 
with a ſmall greeniſh white fruit. The firſt and ſecond 
forts are found wild in the woods, from whence they are 
tranſplanted into gardens, where the fruit is improved, 
the beſt ſeaſon for which is early in the ſpring, if the 
weather proves moderate. The beſt ſoil for theſe 
2 is freſh loam, not over rich, and the ground 
eld be well dug. It ſhould be made quite level, 
and marked out into beds about three feet and a half 
wide, leaving a path between each bed two feet broad. 
- tn theſe beds may be planted four rows, and the plants 
ſhould be at leaſt eight inches aſunder in the rows, 
C i,4 : 


11. when 
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when they are, deſigned for, the wood ſtrawberry, ſor 
the others, witl, require more room. If it 15, a 
2 E 38 they Mould be well watered, otherwiſe there 

no fruit; and the beds muſt be well weeded 


from time to time, They will not continue to bear 


well above three years. Strawberries are cooling, 
quench. thirſt, looſen the belly, promote urine; and ex- 
pel ſmall Fan They ſhouſd be eaten with cream, be- 
Rog wit they curdle. upon the ſtomach. The 
roots and leaves are diuretic . — SEE "_ ich 
reaſon they are recommended by ſame. in obſtructions of 
the viſcera, and the j jaundice. 
FUNGUS CAMPESTRISESCULENTUS VUL. 


- - 


firſt appears is globous, after which it by 5 
and little, and underneath there are reddi 1 pla tes 
near together all round; on he upper part,1t is 
and white; the fleſly is extremely. white, and it Oh a 


GATISSIMUS, the. common. </culent M 277 when ijt 


ſhort thick pedicle. The ſmell — taſte are good when _ 


it firſt appears out of the earth, and it ſhould be ga- 
thered before it is expanded; for, when it is older, it 
has a ſtronger, ſmell; and is of a browniſh, colour. It 
grows almoſt every where i in woods and paſture grounds 
So rain. They pany now a methed of cultivating it 

rdens z, in order wk which ſome are to be ſought 


Ge in 4uguſt and. September , and having found them You. . 


muſt open the ground about the roqts, where you will 
often, find the earth full of ſmall white knobs, Which 
are offsets, or young muſhrooms. Theſe tho we 32 
carefully gathered, preſerving them in lump 
earth about them. The to receive FN 18 
ſhould be made with dung, in which there is plenty 
ſalts. Theſe . beds, ſhould be made on, dry ground, 
and the dung ſhould be laid u 1 the ſurface; 
breadth ſnould be two feet and a half from the bottom, 
and the length in 11 to the, quantity of muſh · 
rooms defired, Th ſhould be a foot thick, and. 
. with about four 3 ſtrong earth; 

more dung ten inches thick, and. then another layer 
2 {ill contracting the ſides e 4 0 
form it like the ridge of a houſe, 
ſhoyld be covered wi ler 3 old thatch, to keep 
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out the wet, and to prevent its drying. It muſt re- 
main thus eight or ten days, and the ſpawn, which 
mould be always kept dry till it is uſed, ſhould be 
thruſt into the bed after the covering is taken off, and 
another of earth put on, about an inch chick. It 
| ſhould be laid in lamps two or three inches aſunder, 

and then coyered with the ſame light earth half an inch 
thick, over which the litter muſt be laid again to keep 
out the wet. JIE ſpring and autumn are the beſt ſea- 
ſons for this e ; for then the muſhrooms will ap- 
pear in about a . The bed e . good 
for ſeveral months, and 1 uantities of 
--muſhfooms ; and they will like 8 y you with 
freſh ſpawn, which moſt be laid uy op in à ** proce till 
the roper ſeaſon. 

ALEGA, (oats Rue, las Render, woody y. Aire; 
frbrous perennial roots, and ſtalks . to the height 
of two cubits and upwards, which are 5 ht, ſtreaked, 
and divided into ſeveral branches. e leaves are 
winged like thoſe of vetehes, and Fee 1s always a fin- 

le one at the end; but they are longer and terminate 
in a foft thorn. | The flowers are of the papilionaceous 
kind, and are white, or of a whitiſh purple colour. It 
confifts of the ſtandard, the wings, and the keel; and 
2 iſtil becomes a long taper pod, containing oblong 
"4 in the ſhape of a kidney. It grows wild in 
Baß, but wirh us is cultivated in gardens This may 
de propagated either from the ſeeds, or by parting of 
their roots. The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds 15 in 
the beginning of March, in à light foil, and in an 
open fituation'; when the plants are come up, they 
fhould be well weeded, and, if they are too Elo W ſome 
of them ſhould be pulled up, leaving the reſt at eight 
or nine inches diſtant from each other,” The next year 
theſe plants wilt flower and produce ripe feeds.” The 
roots may be parted into ſmall heads, in order for 
their increaſe in autumn. Tt is accounted a great alexi-' 
pharmic, and has been commended i in peſtilential fe- 
vers, and for the epilepſy 1 in children. The herb may 
be eaten” either erude or ng or a 1 of the 
J 11 be gps for a doſe, Some loo ee this 
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herb as a great preſervative againſt the plague, and 
likewiſe affirm it to be to kill worms. 

GALEOPSIS, dead Netile, or ſinking dead: Mert, 
has a creeping root, with ſlender fibres proceeding from 
the joints; the ſtalks riſe to the height of a cubit, or 
a cubit and a half, and are ſquare, hairy, light, and 
branched. The leaves are placed by pa rs oppoſite to 
each other, and are ſomewhat broader than the common 
nettle, but ſharp at the points, and ſerrated on the 
edges; they are covered with a fort of down, and on 
the tops of the ſtalks and branches there are ſpikes of 
flowers, which conſiſt of a ſingle petal, which is labi- 

ated, and the upper lip is hollow like a ſpoon; but the 
under one is divided into three ſegments, of which the 
middlemoſt is the largeſt ; - the ſtamina, as well as the 
flower, are of a pu e colour, wich a ſtrong difagree- 
able ſmell. The cup of the flower is in the thape of a 
funnel, divided into five parts, the piſtil is fixed to the 
back part of the flower like a nail, and is attended 
with tour embryoes,”" that turn to as many oblong ſeeds, 
which when ripe are black. It is ſaid to be vulnerary, 


and that when the freſh leaves are bruiſed and laid of ; 


SES LEEDS 


on old ulcers it will heal them in a ſhort time: 
- GALEOPSIS ANGUSTIFOLIA any 


narrow leaved ſtinking dead Nettle, differs very, Uttle 


from the former in either form or virtue. ne 

GALLIUM LUTEUM, Ladies Bed-ffraw,' or Cheeſ 
Renner, has a ſmall, creeping, flender; woody, brown 
root, from which ſquare ſtalks proceed to a cubit in 


— 8 The leaves are placed at the joints of the 
in a radiated form, and are ſive or ſix in nums 


ber; they are long, narrow, lender, ſoft; and of a 
darkiſh green colour. From every joint proceed two 


branches, on which are flowers, conſiſting of a ſingle 


petal, in the form of à bell, which is expanded to- 
wards the upper part, and divided into four ſegments. 
The calyx-turns to fruit compoſed of two dry roundiſſi 
teeds. Some of the modern phyſicians commend it 
againſt the epilepſy, and give à dram of the 
for a doſe, of the 8 and 4 1 = 
deeoRtion, (91903 dong dan 
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:.GENISTA, Broom, is a ſhrub that ſometimes gros 
to be as tall as a man; the root is hard, woody, tough, 
yellow, and furniſhed with crooked fibres. The . 
are ſlender, woody, and many twigs proceed f rom 
them, that are angular, green, tough, and about them 
there are ſmall, hairy, dark green leaves, ſome- 
times growing three together, and ſometimes ſingle. 
The flowers that grow thereon are of a beautiful yel- 
low, and papilionaceous, with crooked ſtamina, and 
ſaffron coloured apices; to which ſucceed flat broad 

ods, which are blackiſh when ripe, and full of flat, 
ard, , reddiſh ſeeds in the ſhape apes kidney. It grows 

W grounds all over Euglan . There are ſeveral 
ts of theſe plants cultivated in gardens, and they 
may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſawn on 
ae hot bed, in the ſprang ; as ſaon as the 
oy ants are ſtrong enough to remove, they ſhould each 
ſet in à pot filled with light earth, and it will be 
ſafeſt to plunge the tender kinds of them into a very 
temperate hot bed, where they ſhould be ſhaded till 
they have taken root; then they ſhould be inured to 
11 open air by degrees; but in winter they ſhould. be 
ced in a good green houſe, and in mild weather 
hoy ſhould — ave as much free air as poſſible. Several 
of them are uſeful in dying, and therefore they have 
the name of dyers weeds. Common broom. 4 is intenſely 
bitter, and the leaves tops and branches; decocted in 
ine or water, are uſeful in dropſies, an in all ob- 
— — of the kidnies and bladder; 7 they partly 
purge off the ſerous. humours by ſtool, and partly by 
urine. A dramand a half of the ſeeds will purge very 
briſkly, and ſometimes vomit. In ſome places they 
mix the flowers with ſallads, without any bad effects. 

GERANIU SANGUINEDM, Booty Cranes: bill, 
bas a red. thick root, and many long thickiſh appen- 
dages, with a few fibres, and every year new. ſhoots 

from the roots. It bas ſeveral ſtalks that ariſe 
to a cubit in height, that are xeddiſh, hairy, genicu- 
lated, and divided into ups + wings. A ane 80 ale of 1 
proceed from every knot, which are div 


ral parts, and are hairy and green above, —— 
below ; there are oblong pedicles that ** __ 
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their upper wings, which ſuſtain a fingle flower, and 
is the largeſt of any that belong to this kind of plants; 
it is of a beautiful red colour, compoſed of five petals 
of the ſame colour, and ten ſmall ſtamina, that are 
fupported by five hairy, greeniſh, fmall leaves. The 


billis in the ſhape: of a pentagon, and contains {ſwelling . 


tailed ſeeds, which are thrown out by the twiſting of 
the bill with 'a noiſe. There is another Geranium, 
called Geranium Batrachoides, Crow-foot Cranes-bill 
with a blue flower, which has all the characters of the 


former, except the colour, Bloody cranes-bill is ftyp= 


tic, and has been uſed in vulnerary decoctions, or 
broths. Doves' foot cranes-bill has the ſame virtues as 
the former, and a ſyrup made of the juice is commend - 
ed agmnt the bloody s. 
| GROSSULARIA, the common Gooſeberry, is a ſhrub, 
and has a woody root; it is ſometimes two cubits high 
or higher, and is full of branches, with à bark, when 
full grown, of a purpliſn colour, and there are long 
ſharp thorns at the riſe of the leaves, two or three of 


which are placed together. Theſe have ſhort pedicles, 
and are of the breadth of a man's nail, or ſomewhat 


broader, and are laciniated or jagged. The flowers are 
ſmall, and ſeveral of them proceed together from the 
ſame tuberele as the leaves, and have a very _ 
hairy, reddiſh pedicle; they are rofuceous, eonſiſting of 
five petals of an herbaceous whitiſh colour, with a ca- 
lyx conſiſting of à ſingle leaf in the ſhape of a baſon, 
and divided into five reddiſh ſegments bending down - 
wards, with five ſtamina and a greeniſh piſtil. The 
hinder part of the calyx turns into a globous berry uni- 
verſally known. There are ſeveral ſorts of gooſeberries, 
beſides this, caltivated in gardens, as the ny manured 


Gogſeberry, the red hairy,” the large white” Dutch; the 


e amber, the large green, the large red, the yel- 
pe ens: and the Fache lea ved Ce 15 Theſe 
are propagated by fuckers taken from the old plants, or 
by cuttings, which is beſt. The beſt ſeaſon! for plant- 
ing them is in autumn, juſt before ee ooh 
to fall, _—_—_—— 5 handſomeſt ſhoots, that 
proceed from bra! that bear the greateſt quantity 
of fruit.” They ſhook de ar or right inches Jong, au 
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planted.in'a border of light earth, about three inches 
deep, and expoſed to the morning. ſun, obſerving to 
water them a little when the weather proves dry; when 
they begin to grow, the under ſhoots ſhould be rubbed 
off, leaving only the uppermoſt and ſtrongeſt. In O#e- 
ber following, theſe plants will be fit to remove to an 
open ſpot of freſh earth, in which place they may remain 
for a year, and all the lateral ſhoots ſhould be: taken 
off, ſo as to leave the ſtent clear about a foot above the 
ſurface of the earth. In a year's time they may be re- 
moved to the place where they are to remain. The 
beſt ſeaſon. for tranſplanting them is in Od ober. As to 
their phyſical virtues, nothing need to be ſaid about 
them, they being only eaten 12 pleaſure, or uſed to 
make as — wine. : Er TO _—_— 
HEDERA TERRESTIS, Ground Ivy, has a creep- 
ing fibrous root, with ſlender, quadrangular, reddiſh, 
hairy, ſtalks, on which the leaves are placed by pairs on 
long pedicles; they are roundiſh, an inch broad, hairy, 
and crenated ; the flowers grow on the top of the ſtalks, 
and conſiſt of a labiated ſingle petal. .'T he upper lip is 
divided into two ſegments, that turn back to the ſides, 
and the lower into four ſegments, and the tube is varie- 
gated within with deep purple ſpots and lines, and the 
opening of the mouth, is covered with a ſort of white 
down. | The piſtil is ſlender and forked, and the calyx 
is oblong, narrow, ſtreaked, and divided on the edges 
into five ſnort ſegments, which, when the flower decays, 
has a ſwelling belly, containing four oblong, roundiſh, 
ſmooth ſeeds. The whole plant is opening, cleanſing, . 
diſcutient, and yulnerary, It is excellent for es 
and ulcers of the viſcera, and is good in the beginning 
of. a conſumption. - The doſe of the tops, reduced to 
| powder, is from half a dram to a dram twice a day. It 
is alſo good againſt the gravel as well as the cholic. 
Ray aftirms, that the powder, ſnuffed up the noſe, willcure 
a violent head- ach. It is common about London to in- 
fuſe the dried leaves in malt 1:quor, and then it goes by 
the name of gill- ale. 
HEDERA ARBOREA, common Ivy, is well known 
in moſt parts of England, and ſometimes grows very 
large, forming a ſort of a tree; at other times faſten». 


In 
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ing itſelf to trees, walls, houſes, and churches. It ſends 
forth roots or fibres from its branches, by which it 
faſtens itſelf. to whatever is near it, from which it re- 
_ ceives a great part of its nouriſhment; the leaves are 
angular, and the flowers conſiſt of fix leaves, that are 
ſucceeded by black berries, which grow in round bunches, ' 
each of which contains four ſeeds. ' The leaves are ſaid 
to be heating, drying, and ſubaſtringent; but are ſel- 
dom given inwardly, becauſe they are offenſive to the 
nerves. The berries purge upwards and downwards, 
and the leaves applied to corns will take them away in 
a ſhort time. The gum has been treated of in the 
former part. $253 % 1 79 R e eee : . : 
_ HELIANTHEMUM TUBEROSUM, v HELL. 
ANTHEMUM INDICUM TUBEROSUM, e Po- 
tatoe plant. One ſtalk or more riſes from each root, 
which is green, ſtreaked, rough, hairy, and attains the 
length of twelve feet or upwards, full of a white ſpongy 
pith. The leaves are many, placed in no order, and 
from the bottom to the top; are greeniſh, rough, 
broad, and acuminated like oe of the common fun- 
flower, but not ſo much wrinkled nor ſo broad. The 
italks ſoon after their riſe are branched; and the leaves 
decreaſe in ſize from the bottom to the top. The flow 
ers grow on the top of the ſtalks, and are of the ſize of 
marygolds, and tadiated. The diſk conſiſts of many yel- 
low florets, with a crown compoſed of twelve or thir- 
teen ſtreaked pointed gold coloured ſemi” florets, placed 
on embryoes' in a ſcaly villous cup. The embryoes 
turn intò ſmall ſeeds, and the ſtalk emits ſeveral ſlender 
ereeping roots, that ſpread themſelves on all fides, be- 
tween which there are many tuberoſe roots, ſometimes 
adhering to the chief root, and ſometimes connected to 
long fibres a foot diſtant from them. One root will 
produce thirty, forty, fifty, or more potatoes. Theſe 
are reddiſh or whitiſh without, and conſiſt of a'whitiſh 
ſubſtance, or fleſh, with a ſweetiſn taſte, and are often 
bigger than a man's fiſt, They continue in the ground 
all the winter, and the next year they ſpring again. 
This plant has been greatly propagated'in Esgland for 
this forty'or fifty years paſt; for, tho? it was brought 
from America in 162 3, it was not mueh WY 23 
33 | fore, 
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fore, , becauſe they. were then thought only fit for poor 
people; hut now they are in tir? eſteem, It is pro- 


pagated. h ere by the roots, which if large are cut into 
pieces, preſerying a bud or eye in each; but the beſt 
method is to plant the fineſt roots entire, allowing 
them a pretty large ſpace of ground between the rows, 
as alſo each root, and then thoſe on are produced will 
be large the following autumn. A light ſandy loam is 
beſt, If not too dry or * it mould be well plough- 
ed two or three times, and the deeper the better. They 
are Very, nouriſhing, abate the acrimony of the. blood 
and juices, and are conſequently good in diſorders of 
the breaſt. Some | Iran in France eat them raw with 
ſalt and pepper. 

" HERNIARIA GLABRA Aae wort, and 
HERNIARIA HIRSH UTA, hairy Rupeure-avert, are 
both ſmall herbs that lie on the ground, and are di- 
vided into ſeveral branches that proceed from a ſmall 
root, which deſcends directly EIN the talks are 
round, reddiſh, and full of j Joints, at each of which 
there are very ſmall leaves, placed in pairs oppoſite to 
each other, ſeſs than thoſe of dodder, and of a — 
lowiſh green colour. From the ſame joints there 
ceed many flowers that are ſmall, yellowiſh or W 

without. petals; but there are mary. ſtamina... The 
piſlil turns into a very ſhining ſmalb black ſeed, . 
tained in an oblong ſtreaked capſula, that was the ca- 
lyx of the flower. It is a very mild aſtringent, and 
is likely to be of ſome ſervice in a flaceld ſtate of the 
viſcera; / The doſe of this herb, in powder, i is a dram; 
and, when a handful of the herb is ſteeped in a pint 
af wine or water, five or fix ounces. 8 be rn at a 


time. 

.H ORMINUM, Clary, 7 a 206 woody, brown 
| root; with many fibres, from whenceariſes a ſtalk to the 
height of two cubits, about as thick 2 s finger, 
quadrangular, hairy, geniculated, an divided: 5 into 
branches; it is full of a white pith, and the leaves are 
ſet by pairs oppoſite to each other, which are hoary, 
wrinkled, of à _roundiſh oblong ſhape, a ſpan in 
length, and half a ſpan broad, terminating. in à point, 
= a little dentated or FOR, on the ages they 


A _ are 
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are a little hairy, and gradually decreaſe in ſize from 
the bottom to the top. The flowers 
places where they join the ſtalk, and confiſt of a labiated 
ſingle petal, whoſe upper lip is long and falcated, with a 
lender crooked piſtil, cloven at the top, and attended 
with four embryoes; there are two ſtamina with oblong 
apices, that are hid thereby; but the lower lip is di- 
vided into three ſegments, the middlemoſt of 5 Oar is 
hollow like a ſpoon. The calyx is tubulated, ſtreak - 
ed, glutinous to the touch, and divided into five ſmall 
ſpines, whereof. three ariſe above” the flower, and the 
other two are below. The embryoes at che bottom of 
the calyx, when they are ripe, turn to four large round - 
iſh ſeeds, gibbous on one fide, angular on the other, 
{-ppery;, and bright, and of a reddiſh / colour. It is 
found dry on many banks in various of England; 


but there are many other ſorts that are eultivated in 


gardens. The leaves and flowers are given in de- 
coction in water and wine, in ſome cafes peculiar to wo - 


men. It is uſually drank as pes. 


o 


many parts, brown without, and white within, with 
broad, ſoft, hairy leaves, of a light green colour, and 
deeply cut on the edges; they are placed in an irregular 


order, or branched, thick, roundiſh, hairy ſtalks, that 


ariſe. to a cubit in height. There are Jong rows of 
flowers on the ſtalk, that conſiſt of a ſingle petal in the 


7 4 funnel, witll a ſhort cylindraceous tube, and 
is divided into five obtuſe ſeg ments. of a yellowiſh co- 
lour on the edges with purpliſh: veins; but the middle 


is of a blackiſh purple, with five ſhort purple ſtamina, 
and thick oblong apices ;; the piſtil is long and white, 
with, a wg apex, and the calyx is baivy, ablong, 
and con 

F teeth on the edges, | of which there are hve in number; 
this turns to a fruit in the ſhape of a pot with a cover 
to it, and is divided into two cells, containing ſeveral 
aſh coloured, ſmall, roundiſn, wrinkled, flat ſeeds. 
The whole plant has a di ſagreeable ſmell, that renders 
the head heavy and produces ſlerpineſs. It is very 
r 50 310 dammag 
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HYOSCYAMUS NIGER VULGARIS, black fn. 


iſts of a ſingle leaf, having ſftiff-acuminated 
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common in England,” growing on the fides of banks 
and old dunghilſsſevery whereee e 
-HYOSCYAMUS ALBUS, 0, Henbane, differs 
from the former in having ſoſter and leſſer leaves, co- 
vered with a greater plenty of white down, as alſo 
whiter ſeeds.” © They have been only uſed externally 
to eaſe pains, and to abate the acrimony of the hu- 
mours; however, it is not ſafe uſed any way, for it 
produces extreme ' ſleepineſs; and ſtrange fantaſtical 
© HYPERICUM)}''S2.” Jolas avert; has a woody, fi- 
brous, yellowiſh' root, with many ſtiff, woody, round, 
reddiſh; "branched ſtalks, that riſe to tte height of a 
cubit or higher; the leaves are placed thereon by pairs 
oppoſite to each other, but without pedicles; they are 
e half an inch long, a quarter of an inch broad, 
ſmooth, and with nerves that run thraughout the whole 
length; when they are held up to the fon, they ſeem 
to be rated with a great number of holes, Which 
are nothing elſe but veſiclesfull'of an oily juice. The 
flowers grow on the extremities: of the branches, and 
are roſaceous, conſiſting of five gold coloured petals, in 
the middle of which there are a great number of capil- 
ſtamina, with golden apices. The cup is compo- 
of ſive leaves, contains a thick piſtil divided 
into three parts, and placed in the center of the flow - 
er; turns to a capſula divided into three cells, con- 
taining very ſmall,” oblong,” browniſh black ſeeds. 
Both the flowers, and the head full of ſeeds, when 
rubbed,” yield a red juice: The leaves have a faltiſh, 
bitteriſh, ſtyptic taſte, and the whole plant is account- 
ed the principal of the vulnerary kind; for which 
reaſon-it is recommended to cure wounds both inwardly 
and outwardly, as well as for ſpitting and piſſing of 
blood. The doſe of the floret tops, in decoction or in- 
fuſton, is a handful, and ſometimes the leaves and 
feeds are preſcrĩbed to a dram. Sr. Jobi abort, ap- 
plied outwardly, is an excellent vulnerary, and cures 
wounds, bruiſes, and ulcers. en ne 
-* AYSSOPUS,' Hep, has a woody, hard, fibrous 
root, about as thick as one's finger; with ſtalks that 
grow to the height of a cubit, which are 85 
N | Tit tie. 


brittle. The leaves are placed by pairs oppoſite to 
each other, 'and/are from an inch to an inch And a half 
in length, and only a fixth part of au inch broad. 
Taey are op; Hoot oh a duſky green, with an 
acrid taſte, and a fweet ſmell. The Ie grow at 
the tops of the ſtalks, and are large, blue, labiated, 
and conſiſt of a ſingle petal, whole upper lip is up- 
right, roundiſh, and divided into two ſegments, and 
the lower into three; the middlemoſt of which is hol- 
lowed like a ſpoon, having a double part, and is ſome- 


Wliat wy oy There are four oblong blue ſtamina, 
7 tamina 


with ſmall dark blue apices. The flower- cup is long, 


| ſtreaked, and divided-into fix ſegments, from which the 


piſtil ariſes, fixed in the back part of the flower like a 
nail, attended with four embryoes, which turn'into as 
many ſmall, roundiſh, brown ſeeds, contained in a cap- 
ſula that was the cup of the flower. Hyſſop is propa- 
gated either by ſeeds or cuttings, and muſt be ſown in 
March, on a bed of light ſandy foil, a id waen they 
are come up they ſhould be tranſplanted out to the 
places where they are to remain, placing them at leaſt 
a foot aſunder every way. The cuttings ſhould be 
planted in April, or May, on a border where they may 
be defended from the violent heat of the ſun, and be- 
ing frequently watered they will take root in two 
months, after which they may be tranſplanted where 
they are to continue. Hyſſop has an acrid taſte, and 
a ſtrong aromatic ſmell. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
helps digeſtion, incides viſcid mucus of the lungs, and 
promotes expeCtoration : whence ſome account it a ſpe- 


cific in the moiſt aſthma, It is given in infulion, or 


decoction, in water, wine, or ale, from half a hands 
ful to a handful and a half, You 
JASMINUM, the Zefamine tree, has a pinnated leaf, 


and the cup of the flower conſiſts of a ſingle leaf divided i 


into five ſegments ; the flower alſo conſiſts of a fingle 
leaf, in the ſhape of a funnel, and divided into five ſeg- 
ments, with ſmall apices ; the embryo is roundiſh, With 
a piſtil like a thread, of the length of the ſtamina, with 
a doable apex. The embryo turns to an oval ſmooth 
berry, divided in 

a large oblong oval ſeed, wrapped up in a membrane, 
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to two cells, in each of which there is 
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1% THE NATURAL HISTORY, 
convex on one ſide, and flat on che other. It is very 
common in moſt Eg ns, where it is cultivated 
for the ſweetneſs 1 the flowers, and is propagated by 
laying down the tender branches in the ſpring. In the 
ſucceeeding ſpring, they will be rooted ſtrong enough 
to be tranſplanted; and it muſt be placed againſt a wall, 
or pales, where the flexible branches may be ſupported, 
It was formerly in ſome eſteem for its medical virtues, 


but is now out of uſe. 


IBERIS, Sciatica. Creſci, whoſe; flower conſiſts of 
four unequal parts, that are vertically oval, blunt, and 
open, with oblong erect heels, of which the outer ones 
are by far the greateſt, and the innermoſt leaſt and 
bent back. The flower cup has four leaves, vertically 
oval, concave, open, ſmall, equal, and ſoon fall off; 
the ſtamina are fix ſubulated erect filaments, of which 
the two lateral are the ſhorteſt, and the | apices are 
Toundiſh., The germen, or embryo, is roundiſh and 
flat, and the ſtyle, or piſtil, ſingle and ſhort, with a 
blunt apex, and turns to a ſmall roundiſh flat pod, 
conſiſting of two cells, in each of which there is an 
oval ſeed. It has the ſame virtues as water creſſes, 
and, when bruiſed together with ſalt and hog's-lard, 
makes an excellent cataplaſm againſt the hyp-gout. It 
is only to be met with in botanic gardens. 15 
JUGLANS, the Walnut-tree, is very large, and 
ſtands upon many very long roots. The trunk, or 
ſtem, is very thick, inſomuch that in ſome countries it 
is three cubits in circumference, with many branches 
at the top. The bark is thick, of a greeniſh aſh co- 
Jour, and ſmooth ; but, when it grows old, is full of 
chinks. The wood is well known for making or co- 
vering curious cabinets, cheſts of drawers, and the like, 
and is greatly eſteemed for its beautiful variegations. 
The leaves are diſpoſed in wings, and there are five, ſix, 
or ſeven adhering to one rib, conſiſting of conjugations, 
with a ſingle leaf at the end. At firſt they are tender, 
reddiſh, and have a ſweet ſmell; but, when they are 
full grown, they are a palm and a half in length, and 
almoſt a palm broad, and pointed at both ends, with 
. veins that run from the middle nerve, and are ſmooth, 
| of a beautiful green, with the ſmell of laurel, but much 
3 | | | ſtronger. 
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ſtronger, and of an aſtringent taſte. The ſmell of the 


walnut is at firſt pulpy and white, and of a bitter acrid 


taſte; but, as it ripens, it becomes woody, and divides 
into two parts, in which is a kernel with four lobes, 
and covered with a thin ſkin. The ' taſte is ſweet and 
agreeable when freſh 5 but, when dry, it becomes oily 
and rancid. The ſkin is bitter, acrid, and when the 
kernels are freſh may be eaſily taken off. Walnuts are 


of different ſpecies, as the large Walnut, the' thin 


ſhelled, the hard foelled, the late ripe, the black Virgi- 
nia, the black Virginia with long fruit, the Hickary, 
the Hag bark, the ſmall Hickary or white Virginia; and 
the aff Virginia Walnat. Ihe four firſt ſorts are pro- 
pagated every where in England, and the firſt and ſe. 
cond are preferred for their large nuts. The Yirginian 
ſorts are only rarities, but are worth cultivating for 
their timber. All ſorts of walnuts, that are propaga · 
ted for timber, ſnould be ſown in places where they 
are to remain, but ſuch as are deſigned to produce good 
fruit, are greatly mended by tranſplantation. The nuts 
ſhould be preſerved in their outer covers till February, 


when they ſhould be planted in lines at the diſtance they 


are intended to remain. When theſe trees are tranſ- 
planted, neither the roots nor branches ſhould be prun- 
ed. The beſt ſeaſon for this is as ſoon as the leaves be- 
gin to decay, and this may be done till they are eight 
or ten years old. They delight in a firm, rich, loamy 
ſoil, or ſuch as is inclinable to chalk or marl. They 
ſhould be placed forty feet aſunder, when any regard 


is had to the fruit; but, when for timber, they muſt 


ſtand near each other, becauſe it promotes their upright 
n * 6 
: The inner bark of the Valuut tree is a ſtrong vomit, 


but the catkins are more gentle, and have been given 
in powder from half a dram to a dram. Some account 


the leaves an excellent cataplaſm againft+ the gout, 


when they are placed while green in à glazed earthern 


veſſel one layer upon another. The jsice of the root 
is a violent purge, unleſs it proceeds from the wound- 
ed root in February, and then it is recommended in 
chronic diſeaſes, eſpecially in the gout, gravel, and 


beach- ach; for it greatly promotes urine. The green 


outer 
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outer rind is aſtringent, and is ſaid by ſome, when 
recent, to have an emetic faculty. The kernels are 
beſt While freſh, becauſe when old they grow rancid, 
as was before, obſerved. The membrane, or pitch, 
; powdered and given to a dram, is good in the cholic, 
and by ſome eſteemed as a ſecret againſt fluxes of the 


„n 3 n 
0 JUNIPERIS, the. Juniper tree, is à ſhrub well 
known in all parts of Europe, and grows in woods 
and mountainous places. The ſtem riſes ſometimes to 
the height of a man, but, 1s. ſlender, and has many 
branches, with a rough reddiſh. bark. The wood is 
pretty firm and reddiſh, eſpecially When it is dry, with 
an agreeable reſinous ſmell. The leaves are very ſharp, 
.exceeding narrow, and ſeldom above an inch in length, 
but often ſhorter; they are ſtiff, pungent, always green, 
and ſeveral of them grow together, with ſome diſtance 
between. The catkins appear in April and May, in che 
places where the leaves join to the ſtalk, and are a quar- 
ter of an inch long, variegated with purple and ſaffron 
colours; they conſiſt of ſeveral ſcales, whoſę lower part 
is furniſhed with three or four veſicles, leſs than poppy 
_ ſeeds, which are full of a fine golden coloured powder. 
This is the male flower, but the cup of the female 
flower is very ſmall, adhering to the embryo, and divi- 
ded into three paris, and there are three ſtiff ſharp pe- 
tals. The piſtil is divided into three ſingle ſtyles, with 
each a ſingle apex; and they turn to a Reſhy roundiſh 
— berry, containing three ſeeds each, convex on one fide 
and angular on the other. Some trees produce only the 
male or female flowers, and others both. The berries 
do not grow ripe till the ſecond year, and there are ſume 
that are three years old. The berries are reſolving, diſ- 
cutient, attenuating, heating, abſtergent, and ſtrength- 
ening. They are good in a cold ſtomach, diſcuſs wind, 
help digeſtion, promote urine, and eaſe the pains of 
te cholic. They are likewiſe good againſt coughs, and 
in the moiſt aſthma; they reſtore the fluidity of the 
. blood, and promote ſweat. The doſe is a dram, 
which may he either eaten, or their infuſion may be 
drank in the manner of tea, before meals, to help di- 
geſtion. Many will eat a pugil at a time, without an 
INI _ 1 2 Fe nm 
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manner of harm, and have found they have not only 
brought away gravel but ſmall ſtones, Wt; 4s 
LACTUCA SATIVA NON CAPITATA, common 
arden Lettuce, has a long thick root with many fibres, 
and oblong, broad, wrinkled, ſmooth, paliſh green leaves, 
which are very agreeable while young, but bitteriſh 
when old. When it ſhoots up to a ſtalk, it is ſtrong, 
thick, round, and grows to the height of a cubit and a 
half and upwards, The flowers are collected in a ſort 
of an umbel, and the flower-cup is imbricated, con- 
ſiſts of many acuminated ſcales, and is of an oblo 
oval ſhape. The flowers conſiſt of many yellow ſemi- 
florets, 'with five very ſhort capillary filaments, on 
which are cylindraceous tubulated apices. The piſtil is 
like a thread of the length of the ſtamina, on which 
are two apices bent backwards, to which ſucceed ſmall 
ſeeds, ſharp at both ends, furniſhed with down, and of 
an aſh colour. 7» fl e 
LACTUCA SATIVA CAPITATA, Cabbage Let- 
luce, has ſhorter and broader leaves than the former, 
which are ſoon collected into a round head; the ſeeds 
are like the former but black. Beſides theſe, there 'are 
the Silicia Lettuce, the Dutch brown, the Aleppo, the 
imperial, the green capuchin, the upright white Cos, the 
black Cos, the white Cos, the red Capuchin, the Roman, 
the prince, the royal,” and the Egyptian Cos Lettuce. 
The firſt of theſe is commonly ſown for cutting very 


young, with other ſmall ſallad herbs. They may be 


ſown any time in the year, but in winter it ſhould be 
under glaſſes. The Cabbage Lettuce may be alſo ſown 
at different times of the year, particularly in February 
for the firſt crop, in an open warm ſpot of ground, 
and when they are come up they ſhould be thinned to 
the diſtance of ten inches every way. The ſeeds, that 
are ſown for the ſucceeding crop, ſhould be in a = 


moiſt ſituation, but not under trees. Thoſe for the laſt 


crop ſhould be ſown in Augu/?, on a good light ſoil, 
and in a warm ſituation. In the beginning of Oæaber, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into warm borders, where, 
if the winter is not very ſevere, they will ſtand: very 
well. Moſt of the other ſorts may be ſown. in March, 
upon a warm light ſoil, and in an open fituation, and 
Vor. VI. I __ after« 
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2 in April, May, and June; and in Auguſt, 
oſe that are intended for the winter, which ſhould 
be tranſplanted either under glaſſes, or in beds arched 
over with hoops, in order to be covered over in the 
The Roman Lettuce has longer and narrower leaves 
than the two firſt, and not ſo wrinkled, and underneath, 
an the ſides of the rib, there are ſmall prickles. Some, 
as theſe lettuces grow, tie the leaves together, by which 
means they become exceeding white and tender; and 
then they are thought by many to excel all other kinds. 
In general lettuces are eaſy of digeſtion, abate the acri- 
mony of the humours, and quench thirſt; for which 
reaſon they are frequently uſed in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
Many take them to be anodyne, and to procure fleep, 
which is done not by any narcotic quality, but by re- 
laxing the fibres, and temperating the heat of the viſe 
cera. They are good in dry conſtitutions, and help 
thoſe that are coſtive, + Hd Fit 
 - LARATHUM MAJUS, fve RHABARBARUM 
MONACHORUM, Monks Rhubarb, has along thick 
root, from which proceed many fibres, and is brown 
without; but within of a deep ſaffron colour. The 
ſtalk, which ſometimes riſes to the height of a man, is 
' reddiſh, ſtreaked, and divided into many branches at 
the top; the leaves are from a foot to a foot and a half 
hog od are broad, acuminated, firm, ſmooth, of a 
darkiſh green, but not hard and ſtiff; the edges are 
_ ſometimes alittle turned up, but they are even, and have 
long pedicles. The flowers grow in long rows on the 
talks, and are like thoſe of ſorrel, to which ſucceed 
angular ſeeds contained in membranaceous cells, and 
are like thoſe of the dock ; they are ſaid to purge bile. 
gently, to be a powerful aſtringent, and to open obſtruc- 
ons of the liver; whence the powder or decoction is 
given in ſome fluxes of the belly. The doſe, in pow - 
der, is from a dram to half: an ounce, when it is de- 
figned to purge. Ft 
LAPATHUMSANGUINEUM, Blhoed-wort, is not 
unlike the garden dock, but may be eaſily diſtinguiſnhed 
Mom all other docks by its blood- red juice, and by its 
numerous nerves; the juice firſt tinges the hands — ** 
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purple colour, which afterwards changes to blue. The 
leayes are eaten by ſome after they are boiled, and have 
likewiſe been preſcribed in emollient and cooling broths. 
The ſeed is ſtrengthening, aſtringent, and anodyne, and 
the powder of them is given from half a dram to a dram 
to ſtop uterine fluxes, and thoſe of the belly attended 
with gripes "Ty | | 

LAPATHUM ROTUNDIFOLIUM, fue LAPA- 
THUM MONTANUM, 6aftard Monks Rhubarb, has 
a long branched root, and each of the branches are as 
thick as a man's thumb; they are wrinkled and fibrous, 
and of a deep yellow, with a bitter taſte, The ſtalk 
ſometimes riſes to three cubits high, and is hollow, 
furrowed, reddiſh, and has many wings. The leaves 


are like thoſe of burdock, and are remarkably round, + 


ſmooth, 'and of a yellowiſh green, with a reddiſh 
ſtreaked pedicle, There. are ſeveral flowers placed 
upon the talks, conſiſting of many yellow ſtamina and 
apices, with a calyx compoſed of ſix leaves, to which 
ſucceed triangular reddiſh ſeeds. The root is variegated 
with yellow and red, like true rhubarb, and ſome pre- 
tend 1t has the ſame virtues, but weaker, Its doſe, in 
powder, is to two drams. When the roots are taken 
freſh out of the ground, and dried in the ſhade, they are 
uſed in fomentations, liniments, and ointments againſt 
diſeaſes of the ſkin. F419 

LAPATHUM AQUATICUM, v HYDROLA- 
PATHUM, great water Dock, has a more fibrous root 
than the former, which is black without, and of the 
colour of box within. The ſtalks riſe to the height of 
two or three cubits, and the flowers and ſeeds are like 
the former, but larger; the leaves are broad, long, and 
ſomewhat like thoſe of monks rhubarb; but are almoſt a 
cubit and a half in length, terminating in a ſharp point, 
with the edges ſlightly curled. It grows in marſhy 
places, and by the ſides of ditches. The leaves of this 
plant are ſtyptic and bitteriſh, and the taſte of the root is 
very bitter. The root is a laxative, opens obſtructions 
of the viſcera, and is good in diſeaſes of the ſkin. The 
freſh root is given from an ounce to two ounces in de- 
coction, and in ſubſtance, when dry, from a dram to 
r | 
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 LAPATHUM SPINACIA DICTUM, Spinage, of 


which 7.55 are three kinds, the common Spinage, the 
common barren Spinage, and the common Spinage with a 
capſula of the ſeed not prickly, | | 

The common Spinage, or the common prickly narrow 
Leaved Spinage, has a lender, white, ſingle root, with a 
few fibres, and the ſtalks, which riſe to the height of a 
foot, are filtulous, round, ſtreaked, divided into wings, 
and have long pedicles, The leaves at the bottom 
are ſometimes jagged on both fides, with ſharp. points ; 
but thoſe on the top have only two proceſſes, like 
ears. at the baſe, with a fine ſort of meal thereon. 
The flowers are placed on the ſtalks from the middle 
td the top, and are without petals ; but they have 
many ſtamina and ſmall herbaceous, or purpliſh ſmall 
apices, placed in a cup, conſiſting of four leaves. Thoſe 
that arile from the wings of the leaves, or the female 
plants, have no petals, but only greeniſh emhryoes, with 
four whitiſh filaments, that turn to a pretty large fruit, 
or capſula, with prickles adhering thereto, It is planted 
In gardens, 5 To SF BR 

Common ſmooth ſeeded Spinage, with broader leaves, has 
much larger leaves than the male and barren or female 
kinds, and are alſo rounder, and the capſula of the ſeed 
is quite ſmooth, and of an aſh colour, Theſe are com · 
mon kitchen herbs throughout Europe. In general, 
they are ſail to temperate acrid bilious humours in the 
firſt paſſages ; but, as they are watery, ſome correct 
them with ſalt, pepper, and other ſpices. They do 
not yield much nouriſhment, but are not unwholeſome, 
and generally keep the body open. The ſeeds of the 
male and barren kinds ſhould be ſown in an open ſpot 
of ground in the beginning of Auguſt, when it is likely 
to rain; when the plants are come up, they ſhould be 
thinned, leaving them three or four inches aſunder; and 
this ſhould always be done in dry weather. In October 
they will be fit for uſe, and then you ſhould only crop 
off the largeſt leaves, leaving thoſe in the center of the 
plants to grow. bigger. Thus you may continue crop- 
ping it all the winter and ſpring, till the young ſpin- 
age, ſown in the ſpring, is _ enough for ule, 
Which is commonly in April. The other ſort is 1755 
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wiſe to be ſown in an open ſpot of ground. 'The 
plants ſhould be left about three inches aſunder, and, 
when they are grown large enough to meet, part may 
be taken up for uſe, that ſo the plants, being thin- 
ned, may have room to ſpread ; this may be repeated 
twice, and, at the laſt, they ſhould be eight or ten 
inches aſunder, 

LAVANDULA, LATIFOLIA, greater, or broad 
leaued Lavender, has a woody root divided into fibres, 
and the plant conſiſts of many thick, ſlender, quadran- 
gular, geniculated branches, that riſe to the height of a 
cubit and a half, or two cubits. The lower leaves are 
thickly placed, and irregular; but the upper are ſet by 
pairs alternately, and are fleſhy, hoary, and oblong, 
with" a nerve running along the middle; as alſo a 

ſtrong agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh Wſte. It is a 
verticillated plant, and the flowers grow onthe tops of 
the branches in ſpikes, which are blue, labiated, and 
conſiſt of a ſingle petal; the upper lip is upright, round- 
iſh, and cloven into two parts, and the lower into three, 
that are almoſt equal. The calyx is oblong and narrow, 
and from it riſes a piſtil fixed in the back part of the 
flower like a nail, and attended with four embryoes, 
that turn to as many ſeeds, contained in a capſula, that 
was the cup of the flower. 225 | 
LAVANDULA ANGUSTIFOLIA, marrow lea - 
ed Lavander, is in all reſpects like the former, only it 
is leſs, ſhorter, and the leaves are leſſer, narrower, and 
not ſo long or white, nor is the ſmell ſo ſtrong; but the 
flowers are larger. Sometimes they both vary in hav- 
ing white flowers. They are progagated by cuttings 
or ſlips, and the beſt ſeaſon is in the latter end of 
March, when they ſhould be planted in a ſhady ſitua- 
tion; or at leaſt be ſhaded with mats till they have 
taken root ; after, which they may be expoſed to the 
ſun, and, when they are ſtrong enough, may be re- 
moved to the places where they are deſigned to remain. 
They delight in a dry gravelly ſoil, where they will 
endure our ſevereſt winter. Lavender is cephalic, ner- 
vous, and uterine ; for hy its aromatic, ſubtile, acrid 
particles, it ſtimulates the nervous fibres to an oſcilla- 
tion, and reſtores their tone; it diſſolves thick hu- 
10 | I 3 mours, 
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maurs, and renders them fit for motion. It is good 
in catarths, the apoplexy, palſy, ſpaſms, the vertigo, 
lethargy, and trembling of the limbs. The doſe of 
the flowers, or ſeeds, is from a ſcruple to a dram; or 
the infuſion may be drank in the ſame manner as tea. 
The doſe of the conſerve of the flowers is half an 
ounce, and of the eſſential oil, from two drops to ſix, 
on ſugar. 0 . 3 Ai 
LAUREOLA MAS, Surge Laurel, has a tough, 
thick, long, woody root, divided into ſeveral branches, 
with ſeveral aſh coloured or whitiſh ſtems, riſing to the 
height of two cubits, with leaves like thoſe of laurel, 
but leſs, or ſomewhat like thoſe of myrtle; they are 
blackiſh, thick, ſmooth, ſhining, and pointed at both 
ends, and are thickiſh near the ends of the branches, 
It is an evef-green, and the flowers that grow on the 
top are of a preeniſh yellow, conſiſting of a ſingle 
petal, that is fibrous on the back part, but before di- 
vided into four acuminated ſegments; there is no cup, 
but there is a piſtil that turns to a berry, an the ſhape 
of an olive, tough much leſs. It. is at firſt green, but 
black when ripe, and contains a hard oblong ſeed, full 
of a white pulp. The leaves, fruit, and bark, are 
very acrimonious, biting the tongue, as it were ſeiting 
them on fire. e . 
LAURUS VULGARIS, the Bay- tree, in hot coun- 
tries, grows to a conſiderable height, and has a ſmooth 
trunk without knobs, and long branches; the leaves 
are long, ſharp, hard, nervous, ſmooth, but have little 
juice, they have a ſine ſmell, and an acrid, 
bitter, aſtuingent taſte. The flower conſiſts of a ſin- 
gle I, ſhaped like a funnel, and divided into four 
or hve ſegments. The male flowers, which are pro- 
duced on ſeparate trees from the female, have eight ſta- 
mina, er into arms; and the embryo 
of the female flowers becomes a berry, incloſing a ſin- 
gle ſeed within a horny ſhell, which is covered with a 
ſkin; Befides this, there are ſeveral ſorts of Bay- trees, 
that are cultivated in gardens, moſt of which have 
been lately brought from diſtant countries. They are 
propagated either from the ſeeds, or by laying down 
the tender branches, which will take root in à year's 
ef 2 « time, 
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time, and may then be taken off, and tranſplanted in- 


to a nurſery, or the places where they deſign to remain. 
The leaves are aromatic, bitteriſn, with ſomewhat of 
an aſtringency, and they are heating, reſolvent, 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, help digeſtion, 'and 'diſcufs 
wind; for theſe purpoſes, the infuſion may be drank 
as tea, or the powder may be given to a dram. The 
berries are more heating than the leaves, and two 
ſcruples in infuſion is a doſe ; but their principal uſe 
in the preſent practice is in glyſters, and the leaves as 
Nr i een 

LEPIDIUM LATIFOLIUM, common broad Dit- 
tander, or pepper wort, has a white root, as thick as 
one's finger, that creeps in the ground, and has an acrid 
hot taſte, that immediately vaniſhes. It has ſeveral 
ſtalks, two cubits in height, that are round, ſmooth, 
branched, and full of pith ; it is covered with a blueiſh 
meal, which may be eaſily wiped off. The leaves are 
long, broad pointed, and like thoſe of the citron-tree, 
but larger and ſofter, of a darkiſh green, and ſerrated 
on the edges. The flowers grow on the tops of the 
branches, and are ſmall in proportion to the ſize of the 
plant; they conſiſt of four petals, placed in the form 
of a croſs ; and the piſtil, that riſes out of the calyx, 
turns into a very ſmall flat fruit, with a ſharp point, 
and a partition in the middle, that divides into two cells, 
full of ſmall, oblong, red ſeeds. The whole plant has 
an acrid taſte, and grows wild in ſome parts of England; 
ny 18 eee, 8 in — ingot 2 It is 
eaſily pro ted, by plant: ill bits o root, 
45 9227 or 14 *. it ſnould be placed in 
ſome corner of the garden, becauſe the root will ſpread 
and over- run the ground. This plant incides groſs hu- 
mours, opens obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, and 
is accounted by ſome a great antiſcorbutic. When the 
leaves are eaten faſting in the morning, they excite the 
appetite, and help digeſtion, © = 

LEVISTICUM, Lowage,' has a large fleſhy root, 
blackiſh without, and white within, and the ſtalks often 
riſe to the height of a man; theſe are thick, light, 
ſtreaked, and divided into many branches. The leaves 
are like thoſe of patfley, ou larger every way, mo 
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they are ſmooth, ſhining, of a dark green colour, with 
a ſtrong ſmell. The flowers grow in umbels on the 
tops of the branches, and are roſaceous, conſiſting of 
five yellow petals, or upwards. The calyx turns to a 
fruit, compoſed of two oblong, thick ſeeds, gibbous and 
[freaked on one fide, and on the other flat, and of a 
dirty colour. Lovage is ſaid to be alexipharmic, car. 
minative, diuretic, uterine, and vulnerary. It ſtrength- 
ens the ſtomach, helps digeſtion, diſcuſſes wind, atte- 
nuates groſs humours, eaſes — of the cholic, and 
is good in the aſthma, It is looked upon as a ſpecific 
againſt the jaundice, eſpecially when it proceeds from 
a clammy bile, The doſe of the root, in powder, is 
from half a dram to a dram, and of the ſeed from a 
ſcruple to half a dram. „ 
IIGUSTRUM, Privet, is a ſhrub divided into a 
great number of branches, covered with an aſh coloured 
bark, and the wood is whitiſh and hard. The leaves 
grow / by pairs oppoſite to each other, and are oblong, 
and narrow like thoſe of willow; but they are ſhorter, 
thicher, ſmooth, ſhining, andof a blackiſh-green colour. 
The flowers grow on the top in bunches, and conſiſt of 
.a ſingle petal in the ſhape of a funnel, divided on the 
top into five ſegments. . They are white, have a ſweet 
ſmell, and in the middle there are placed yellowiſh green 
apices, with a green piſtil that turns to a ſoft and al- 
moſt. globous berry, of the ſize. of juniper berries, and 
are blackiſh when, ripe, and full of juice. They con- 
tain generally four globous ſeeds, with a bay coloured 
kin, and a whitiſh pulp. It is common in hedges in 
moſt parts of England, and generally grows to about 
eight or ten oy 45 The leaves are bitter and ſtyp- 
tic, and therefore they, as well as the flowers, are re- 
commended by ſome againſt hæmorrhages. 


5 = 2 - * 


LILIUM ALBUM, he white Lily, has a bulbous 
root conſiſting of ſeveral fleſhy ſcales, united together, 
and fixed to an axis, under which there are many fibres ; 
the ſtalk is upright, and ſometimes riſes to the height of 
a cubit and a half; it is ſingle, brown, and at the bot- 
tom there are oblong, broa ih, fleſhy, ſmooth leaves, 
without a pedicle, of a ſhining light green colour, but 
towards the top they become gradually leſs and W 
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and, if they are rubbed between the fingers, they have a 
ſmell like boiled mutton, There are ſeveral flowers 
placed on the top, that do not grow at the ſame time ; 
they are compoſed of fix leaves, in ſhape ſomewhat like 
a bell, and in the middle there is a longiſh piſtil termi- 
nating in three points, of a greeniſh white colour; the 
ſtamina are alſo fix in number, and of the ſame colour 
with the petals, with apices of a ſaffron colour. The 

piſtil turns to an oblong triangular fruit, divided into 
three cells full of reddiſh ſeeds with borders, and lie 
upon each other in a double row. They are cultivated 
in gardens for the ſake of their beauty and ſweet ſmell. 
There are many other kinds of lilies, all which may be 
propagated by lowing their ſeeds in ſquare boxes about 
11x inches deep, with holes at the bottom, and filled 
with light, freſh, ſandy earth. They are to be fown 
ſoon after they are ripe, pretty thick, and muſt be co- 


vered with light fifted earth about half an inch; then 


the boxes are to be placed where they have the morn- 
ing ſun only, and muſt. be watered in dry weather. 


They muſt continue thus till OSgober, when they muſt _ 


be removed to places where they may have as much ſun 
as poſſible, and yet ſcreened from the north and eaſt 
winds during the winter; but in the ſpring, about the 
middle of April, they muſt be removed to their for- 
mer poſition ; for then the young plants will appear 
above ground. Here they muſt remain till August, 
when they muſt be. taken out of the boxes with the 
earth, and planted in beds of frefh light earth; that 
is, the ſmall bulbs, together with the earth, muſt be 
ſtrewed over the beds, covering them about half an 
inch thick with fine ſifted earth, obſerving to water 
them in hot and dry ſeaſons. They muſt be ſhaded in 


the middle of the day, and refreſhed now and then 


with water. In the ſpring, when the hard frofts are 
over, the ſurface of the beds muſt be cleared, and a 
little freſh earth ſifted thereon. but this ſhould not be 
deferred too long, leſt the ſhoots ſhould be coming up 
and broken by this means. When the leaves are de- 
cayed, you ſhould ftir the ſurface of the beds again, 
to prevent the weeds from growing, and in September 


you muſt lift ſome more freſh earth, to the FEE. 
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of balf an inch. In 1 following, they will re. 
quire to be tranſplanted to a greater diſtance in moiſt 
weather. oY | 17 | A 

The flowers are uſed in emollient cataplaſms, and the 
oil made by inſolation is of common uſe in pains and 
.tumours of all kinds. The roots are alſo in great re. 
queſt, for ſoftening and ripening tumours, and are par- 


: 


ticularly recommended for burns and bruiſes, when 


Toaſted under the aſhes. 6b 

LILIUM CONVALIUM, Lil of the Pally, has 
a ſlender, white, fibrous root, creeping near the top of 
the ground, and produces two or three leaves, a palm 
and a half in length, two inches broad, ſhining, of a 
light green, nervous, and terminating in a point; among 
theſe the ſtalk ariſes to a ſpan in height, which 1s 
Lender, angular, naked, and from the middle of which, 
and at the top, there proceeds a long feries of flowers, 
growing at ſome diſtance from each other, but almoſt 
all looking the ſame way; they have very ſhort pendu- 
© Jous pedicles, and conſiſt of a ſingle white petal, in 
the ſhape of a bell, divided into fix ſegments, with as 
many ſtamina, of a greeniſh yellow, and adhering to 
the bottom; the piſtil is triangular, and turns to a ſphe- 


rical, ſoft, red fruit, full of pulp, and three hard, horny, 


bitteriſh ſeeds, The flowers only are in uſe, which have 
a very pleaſant agreeable ſmell. It increaſes very faſt 
by its creeping” roots, for which reaſon it may be = 
pagated in great plenty, by parting the roots in Oober ; 
they muit be planted in a ſhady fituation, and in a 
moiſt ſoil, placing them near a foot aſunder, . The 
flowers have a bitteriſh taſte, and when dried, pgyytiered, 
and ſnuffed up the noſe, they occaſion ſneezing.” It is 
- accounted a cephalig nervous remedy, and to be good 
in all diſeaſes of the head and nerves. The dole of 
the powder is a dram, and of the conſerve half an 
ounce, | J | | 
LINUM VULGARE, common Flax, has a flender 
root, with a few fibres, and a round ftalk, that is ge- 
nerally ſingle, light, ſmooth, and grows to the height 
of a cubit, or a cubit and a half. The leaves are ac- 
cuminated, of the breadth of a ftraw, and about two 
inches long; they are alternately placed on the ftalk 4 
So, . an 
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and are ſoft and ſmooth. The flowers grow on the tops 
bol the branches, on ſlender Joupiſh pedicles, and are of 
a blue colour; they conſiſt of fve petals, and, when 
expanded, are in the ſhape of a clove gilly- flower. 
The flower- cup is tubulous, conſiſting of a ſingle leaf, 
and is divided into five parts at the top. The piſtil, 
which riſes from the center of the flower-cup, turns 
into a globous fruit, that is ſlightly acuminated, and 
is compoſed of ſeveral cells, opening inwatd, full of 
flattiſh oval ſeeds, blunt at one end, and ſharp at the 
other ; they are ſmooth, ſhining, and of a yellowiſh 
purple colour. It is cultivated for uſe in many parts 
of Eurepe, and is accounted, with good management, 
a very adyantageous plant, The ſeeds are mucilagi- 
nous, abate the acrimony of the fluids, and are greatly 
recommended againſt heat of urine, The expreſſed 
oil looſefis the belly, appeaſes coughs, and promotes 
expeQtoration ;/ it is accounted a ſpecific againſt the 
pleuriſy, when given from two to four ounces every 
Fourth or ſixth hour; but it muſt be freſh, and have a 
ſweet taſte, Externally it is emollient, and relaxes the 
contractions of the tendons. It is called linſeed oil, 
and its uſe in painting is very well known. | 
LITHOSPER MUM, Cromwell, has a woody fibrous 
root, about as thick as one's thamb, with upright, ſtiff, 
round, rough, branched talks, that riſe to a cubit and 
a half in length; there are many leaves, placed alter- 
nately, that are two or three inches long, y rough, 
without pedieles, and of a blackiſh green colour. The 
flowers proceed from the places where the leaves join to 
the ſtalk, and conſiſt of a ſingle white petal, in the form 
of 'a funnel, divided into five blunt ſegments, with a 
hairy calyx, conſiſting of a ſingle leaf, cut almoſt to 
the bottom in five narrow hairy ſegments ; the piſtil 
is green, and attended with four embryoes, that turn to 
as many roundiſh, hard, ſmooth, ſhining ſeeds, of the 
colour and ſhape of ſmall pearls. It grows in ſhady 
lanes, and uncultivated places, in various parts of Zrg- 
land. The ſeed is accounted a great diuretic, and a 
gentle anodyne ; for which reaſon 1t is recommended to 
_— e, and expel gravel, The doſe 15 to two 
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 LUJULA; weed Sorrel, is a low plant, with a 
- thickiſh, ſcaly, reddiſh, white root, from whence pro- 
 . cced weak, ſlender, brown pedicles, a palm in length, 
on which are three leaves, that are thin, broader than 
long, ſmooth, in the ſhape of a heart, and of a pale 
green colour. Among theſe there are other pedicles, 
each ſuſtaining a ſingle flower, that conſiſts of one pe- 
tal, in the ſhape of a bell, and divided into five ſeg- 


ments; it is white, open, tranſparent, and the calyx is 


divided into five parts, with a piſtil fixed in the loweſt 
part of the flower like a nail, that turns to a cylindra- 
ceous five cornered fruit, divided into ſive cells, con- 
tainin g ſhiningreddiſh ſeeds, which, when ripe, burſt out 
with violence. It grows in moſt, parts of Eagland, and 
has much the ſame virtues as common ſorrel. It quenches 
thirſt, mitigates heat, and reſolves viſcid blood; whence 
It is ſaid to cool the liver, and is accounted à good an- 
tiſcorbutic. The doſe of the juice is an ounge. 

- - - LUPINUS,. FLORE ALBO, e aubite Lupine, has 
a ſingle, woody, fibrous root, and-a ſtalk that riſes to 
a cubit and a half in height, Which is potty thick, 
upright, round, alittle downy, and full of pith. The 
flowers, which: grow on the top, are papilionaceous, 
and appear in ſpikes, at the top of the branches, on 


ſnort pedicles. The piſtil, which riſes from the calyx, 


turns to a thick, broad, flat pod, three inches long, 
with a yellowiſh colour, and a little hairy on the out- 
ſide, but ſmooth within, and contains pretty large, 
roundiſh, flat ſeeds; white without, but yellowiſh 
within, and very bitter. The leaves are irregularly 
placed on pedicles, two or three inches long, and con- 
ſiſt Apr”, x of ſeven oblong, narrow ſegments, pro- 
ceeding from the ſame. point of the pedicle, like thoſe 
of einque- foil. Lupines are uſed externally, in de- 


coctions, againſt diſeaſes of the ſkin; and their meal 


is mixed in cataplaſms, being reckoned among the four 
J e tort Ir gon Sore cob d 
.. .LUPULUS, be Hop- plant, has a creeping root, 
with ſuch weak ſtalks, that they could not —.— 
themſelves without twiſting about whatever is near 
them; they are | exceeding long, rough, angular, 
hairy, and hollow ; the leaves proceed from the aan 
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by pairs, and are placed over againſt each other; they * 
are like thoſe of the mulberry- tree, and terminate in 
points; they are generally divided into three, and 
ſometimes into five ſegments, and are ſerrated on the 
edges. That ſort, which bears flowers, has no ſeeds, 
and that, which has ſeeds, has no ſtamina. The male 
flowers conſiſt of a calyx divided into five parts, and 
ſurrounds the ſtamina, but there are no petals; the 
flowers of the female plants are collected into ſcaly 
heads, which grow in bunches, and have ſome reſem- 
- blance to pine-apples; they are compoſed of ſeveral 
. membranaceous looſe ſcales, of a yellowiſh green co- 
- Jour, and adhere to a common axis; the ſeeds are 
- ſmall, flat, and red, and have the ſmell of garlick. 
The people that cultivate hops reckon three varieties, 
as the long /quare garlick Hop, the long white Hop, and 
the oval Hop, all which are cultivated in England, and 
icularly in Kent, where they account ne land beſt 
or their growth. The firſt ſhoots of hops, or rather 
-their heads, are commonly called hop-tops, and are 
by ſome accounted not inferior to aſparagus. They 
gently | looſen the belly; and are good in obſtructions 
of the viſcera z as for the uſe of hops, it is very well 
known throughout the world, it being brewed in malt 
-liquors, to prevent their growing four. | 
MAJORANA, feveer Majoram, has ſlender roots, 
and the ſtalks: riſe to a palm in height, and upwards; 
they are ſlender, woody, often ſquare, a little hairy, 
and reddiſh, about which the leaves are placed oppo- 
ſite to each other. It is a very verticillated plant, and 
the flowers grow / on the tops of the branches, and con- 
ſiſt of a ſingle, labiated, whitiſh, petal, whoſe upper 
Up is upright, roundiſh, and divided into two parts, 
and the lower into three. The flowers are collected 
into thick, ſhort, round heads, and proceed from a 
four - fold order of leaves, placed like ſcales. It is 
cultivated in 3 and is an annual plant; for 
which reaſon the ſeeds muſt be ſown every year, which 
are brought from the ſouthern parts of France, where it 
grows wild. They muſt be ſown in the beginning of 
April, in a dry warm ſpot of ground, and in June the 
plants will be ſtrong enough to be removed into * 

is | 
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of rich light earth, where they are to be placed four 


inches diſtant from each other; they will flower in the 


beginning of Augu/?, and then is the time to pull them 
up for medicinal uſgme. [#: 

. MAJORANA TENUIFOLIA, .. gene Marjoran, 
differs only from the former, in having more lender, 
and fragrant leaves. They both conſiſt of fine oleous, 
aromatic, active particles, and are uſed as pot herbs, 
and ſometimes in fallads, to promote aigelie 

to diſcuſs wind. They attenuate groſs viſcid hu- 
mours, excite the ſluggiſh, languid oſcillations of the 
fibres, and open the pores of the brain and nerves, up- 
on which account it is good in cold diſeaſes of the 
head, and trembling of the joints. A ſcruple, or 
half a dram of the powder, mixed with a proper 
conſerve, and taken every morning, has been greatly 
commended in the epilepſy ; it is alſo an ingredient of 
the cephalic-ſnuffs, - becauſe it is ſaid to purge the 


MALVA VULGARIS, common Mallows, has a 
ſingle white root, with a few fibres, and a ftalk that 
riſes to a cubit and a half in height, and upwards ; 
many of theſe proceed from the ſame root, and are 
round, hairy, branched, and full of pith. The leaves 
grow ſingle about the ſtalk on long pedicles, and are 
Toundith and jagged on the edges, with a little down, 
are of 'a blac 2 — and crenated on the 

The flowers proceed from the places where 
the pedicles of the leaves join to the ſtalk; they are 
large, in the ſhape of a bell, and conſiſt of a fingle 


p divided into five ſegments, in the ſhape of 


Hearts z they are purpliſh, and ſtreaked with deep 
Purple lines, but are ſometimes variegated with white. 
Peake bottom of the flower proceeds a tube, in the 
Thape: of a pyramid; on which are purpliſh ſtamina. 
It has a double calyx, the innermoſt of which is di- 
vided into ſive parts, and the outermoſt into three. 
The piſtil ariſes from the bottom of the calyx; it is 
placed in the tube, and turns to a flat round cake, 
Jomewhat in the form of a cheeſe ; for which reaſon 
they are commonly called cheeſe-cakes by children. 


They contain a great number of ſeeds, in 5 


ion, and 
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of kidneys, which are diſpofed round an axis, in ſuch 
a manner, that they appear to be very artificially 
jointed. Mallaaus were formerly uſed for food; but 
is now only in requeſt on account of its medicinal 
virtues, for it is an emollient, and abates the ſharpneſs 
of urine. It is alſo uſed in emollient cataplaſms. 
_ MALUS SATIVA, e Apple-tree, grows to a con- 
fiderable ſize, and the branches are ſpreading, but 
more depreſſed than thoſe of the pear - tree. The 
flowers conſiſts of five leaves, which expand in the 
form of a roſe, with yellow apices in the middle, and 
a green calyx, divided into five parts, which turns to a 
fleſhy roundiſh fruit, generally umbilicated at each 
end ; however, they are of different fizes and ſhapes, 
according to their different kinds, which are generally 
ſo well known, that they need no deſcription, The 
firſt apple which is brought to market is the codlin, 
and the next is the margaret-apple, which is not fo 
long as the codlin, and the fide next the ſun changes 
to a faint red when ripe ; but the other fide is of a 
pale green. This fruit is firm, and has a pleaſant 
taſte, but does not keep long. The ſummer pearmain 
is an oblong fruit, ſtriped with red next the ſun, and 
the fleſh is ſoft, and grows mealy in a ſhort time, The 
Kentiſh  fill-baſket is of a large ſize, is of a ſome- 
what longer ſhape than a codlin, and ripens a little 
later, Lean's pearmain is a beautiful fruit, and of à 
fine red next the ſun; the fleſh is vinous, but ſoon 

e 4499 
The QUINCE APPLE is of the ſize of a golden 
pippin, but ſhaped like a quince, eſpecially towards 
the ſtalk ; the fide next the ſun is of a ruſſet colour, 
but the other ſide is inclining to yellow. It is an ex- 
cellent apple, but will not keep above three weeks in 
September. The golden rennet ripens about Michaelmas, 
and continues to be a good fruit about a month. The 
aromatic pippin is of the ſize of a nonpateil, but a 
little, longer, and the fide next the fun is of a bright 
ruſſet colour. It ripens in October. The winter pear- 
main is rather long than round, of a fine red next the 
ſun, and ſtriped with the ſame colour on the ade 
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fide; the fleſh is juicy, but it is not a good eating 
apple. The Kentiſb pippin is large and handſome, 
and of a pale green colour. It is a very good kitchen 
fruit, and will Keep till February. The Holland pippin 
is larger than the former and of a darker green. It 
will keep longer than the former. The monſtrous 
rennet is very large, of an oblong ſhape, reddiſh to- 
wards the ſun, and of a dark green elſewhere; it is 
of no great value. The embroidered apple is pretty 
large, with red broad ripen from whence it has 
its name; it is a tolerable kitchen apple. The royal 


ruſſet is of a deep ruſſet colour, and 1s large, and of 


an oblong ſhape, but broad towards the baſe, and the 
fleſh is a fittle yellowiſh. It will continue good from 
October to Ap, il, and is the beſt of all kitchen apples. 
Wheeler's ruſſet is of a light ruſſet colour next the ſun, 
and of a pale yellow on the other fide. The ſize is 
middling, the fleſh firm, and has a quick, tartiſh 
taſte ; it will keep a long while. Pile's ruſſet is oval, 
and of a ruſſet colour next the ſun, but of a dark 
green on the other fide; it is a good baking apple, 


and will keep found till April. The Nonparell is 


very well known, but there is another apple generally 


ſold for it, that is a larger fruit, and more inclining 


to yellow. It 1s ripe earlier, ſooner gone, and is not 
Jo flat as the true nonpareil ; which laſt is not ripe be- 
fore Chriſtmas, and will keep good till May. The 
golden pippin is peculiar to England, for it will not 

cceed welk in other countries. It is an excellent ap- 
fie and would be ſtill better, if proper care was taken 


its cultivation. There are a great * other ſorts 


of apples, which have no particular names, except ſuch 
as ſerve for making cyder; the redſtreak, the whitſour, 
the Hertfordfoire under leaf, the John apple, the ever- 


laſting hanger, and the gennet moil, They are all pro- 


* by grafting or budding upon ſtocks of the fame 
ind, 'Apples in general are uſed for eating and bak- 
ing ; but, as for their medicinal virtues, they are ſcarce- 
Iy worth mentioning, tho* they are ſaid to temperate 
the bile, and to be good in fevers to allay thirſt, - Some 


pretend they are excellent pectorals, and will appeaſe 
. Foughs z"but chis may be doubted. 8 
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MALUS GRANATA, fve PUNICA, the Pome- 
granate, is a low tree, or rather a ſhrub, with ſlender 
angular branches, beſet with long thorns or prickles. 
The leaves are like thoſe of the myrtle tree, or olive, 
only not ſo ſharp, and are of a ſhining green, with 
reddiſh pedicles and veins. The flowers are roſaceous, 
ang of five petals of a red or ſcarlet colour, in 
the middle of which there are many ſtamina, with 
their apices, and the calyx is alſo red, above an inch 
long, in the form of a bell, and divided into hve 
pointed jaggs, which, after it is turned to a fruit, are 
placed round the navel at the top. Pomegranates are of 
various ſizes, ſome being as big as large apples. The 
rind is pretty thick, hard, and brittle; before it is ripe 
it is green and ſmooth, but afterwards reddiſh and 
wrinkled, and laſt of all it becomes of a bay colour, 
and yellowiſh within, with an aſtringent taſte; it is full 
of ſeeds diſpoſed: in various cells, and the pulp has a 
ſweetiſh vinous flavour; though it is ſometimes acid. 
| There are ſeveral kinds, as the common pomegranate, 
the ſweet, the wild, the double flowered, and the 4me- 
rican double pomegranate. The firſt and ſecond of theſe 
are hardy enough to reſiſt the ſevereſt cold of our cli- 
mate, in the open air; and, if planted againſt warm 
walls, the. firſt ſort will often produce fruit, which in 
warm ſeaſons. will ripen tolerably well; but they are 
ſeldom well taſted in England. Theſe plants may be 
| eaſily propagated, by laying down their branches in 
the ſpring, which in one year's time will take good 
root, and may then be tranſplanted where they deſign 
to remain; and the beſt ſeaſon for this is the ſpring, 
juſt before they begin to ſhoot. The flowers always 
. proceed from the extremity of the branches which are 
produced the ſame year, for which reaſon all the 
weak branches of the former year ſhould be cut out, 
and the ſtronger ſhould be lengthened according to 
their ſtrength. The beſt time for this is the beginning 
of - OZober. - ANG 77 
MALICORIUM, or the rind of the Pomegranate, has 
A bitteriſn auſtere taſte, is very aſtringent, and will 
ſupply. the place of oak bark, for tanning of leather, 
as well as of galls for the making of ink. * 


- 
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in a diarrhœa, and all fluxes of the belly whatever, as 
well as in hemorrhages. It ſtrengthens the tone of the 
parts, and ſometimes proves an aperient as well as an 

ſtringent. The doſe, in powder, is from half a dram 
to a dram, and in decoction to half an ounce. 
BAL AUSTTIA, Balauſtines, are the flowers of- all 
ſorts of pomegranates, with their flower- cups; but thoſe 
of the double ſort are generally choſen, beeauſe they are 
large, and have a great number of petals, - The cup is 
not ſo long as in the firſt ſort; it is however more flat and 
broad, and the colour is of a yellow purple. They are 
aſtringent, but not ſo much as the rind, and therefore 
they have been in frequent uſe in all ſorts of fluxes 
whatever; but they are ſeldom met with in extempora - 
neous 1 though oſten in ſhop medicines. 

The doſe, in powder, is to a dram, and to half an 
- MAEUS/PERSICA VULGARIS, the common Peach 
tree, riſes to a moderate height, and has a pretty thick 
Rem, with many brittle branches, and a reddiſh and 
browniſh bark. The leaves are thin, oblong, acumi- 
nated, crenated, and like thoſe of the almond tree; but 
larger, and have a bitter taſte, like thoſe of peach ker- 
nels, though not ſo pleaſant. The flowers appear in 
the beginning of the ſpring, before the leaves, and with- 
out pedicles ; for they adhere to the tubercles of the 
branches, and are roſaceous, conſiſting of five broad 
petals, of a light reddiſh colour, and in the middle there 
are many longifh ſtamina, that are either purple or 

white, with a piſtil of the ſame length, that proceeds 
from a reddiſh calyx, divided into five acute ſegments, 
and turns to a fruit that is almoſt globous, tho a little 

Hattiſh on one fide, and is furrowed according to the 
length, and covered with a thick, ſoft, whitiſh down, 
in many of the ſpecies ; but ſome are ſmooth, of a 
'yellowiſh herbaceous colour, and theſe are commonly 
called NECTARINES, -which contain a woody, ob- 
long, oval ſtone, conſiſting of two valves, deeply far- 
rowed, and the pulp in ſome adhere very obſtinately 
thereto, but in others it readily parts from it. When 
the bark is wounded, a gum will proceed from it like 
= WE Some 
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Some Peach trees are cultivated for the beauty of 
their flowers, as the peach tree with double flowers, 
the dwarf peach tree with ſingle flowers, and the 
double flowering dwarf peach tree, though ſome place 
theſe two laſt among the almonds. The peach trees, 
that are-cultivated for their fruit, are the white nutmeg 
peach, which has ſerrated leaves, and large open flowers, 
but the fruit is ſmall and white, as is alſo the pulp ar 
the ſtone, from which it eaſily parts. It is eſteemed 
for being the ſooneſt ripe, i 
The early purple PEACH TREE has leaves even 
at the edges, and the flowers are large and open; the 
fruit is large, round, and of a fine red colour, and the 
fleſh. is white, except at the ſtone, where it is very red. 
It is ſull of juice of a rich vinous flavour, and is an 
„ it is ripe towards the latter end of 
The large French Mignon PEACH TREE has 
leaves that are even at the edges, and the flowers are 
large and open; the fruit is a little oblong, and has 
2 ing on one ſide. It has a fine co- 
Jour, and the juice is very ſweet, with a high flavour; 
the fleſh is white, but very red at the ſtone, which 
is ſmall; it is ripe towards the end of e It is 
—_— eaſily from the ſtone, and is one of the beſt 
Orts. e 13 %38© | [3 ; , 
The Belk Chevreuſe PEACH TREE has | ſmooth 
leaves, and the flowers are ſmall and contracted; the 
fruit is of a middling ſize, a little oblong, and of'a 
fine red; the fleſh is white, but very red at the ſtone, 
from which it eaſily parts ; its juice is ſweetiſn and 
rich, and it ripens in the beginning of September. 
The red Magdalen PEACH TREE has deeply ſer- 
rated leaves, with large open flowers, and the fruit is 
large and round, and of a fine red; the fleſh is white, 
but very red at the ſtone, from which it readily parts. 
The juice is ſweetiſh, and has a very fine flavour; it 
is ripe at the beginning of September, and is one of the 
beſt peaches. | 
The Chancellor PEACH TREE has leaves that are 
even at the edges, and has ſmall contracted flowers; 
the fruit is ſhaped ſomewhat like the belle . | 
5 to 
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but is rounder, with fleſh that is white, and melts in 


the mouth; it parts freely from the ſtone, where it is of 
a fine red. The ſkin is very thin, and the juice rich; 
it ripens in the beginning of September, and is one of 
. // ² ˙A Bo At ͤ Ä 
The BELLEGARD has leaves that are even at the 
edges, with ſmall contracted flowers; but the fruit is 
very large and round, and is of à deep purple colour, 
next the ſun; the fleſh is white, melts in < 
and parts readily from the ſtone, where it is of a deep 
red; the juice is very rich. It ripens in the middle of 

September, and is an excellent peach. 71 
The Bourdine PEACH TREE has leaves that are 
even at the edges, with ſmall contracted flowers, and 
large round fruit, of a ſine red colour next the ſun; the 
fleſh is white, melts in the mouth, and parts readily 
from the ſtone, where it is of a fine red; the juice is 
vinous and rich, and ripens in the middle of September, 
The Reſauna PEACH TREE has leaves that are even 
at the edges, with ſmall contracted flowers, and! 
fruit; the fleſh. is yellow, and parts readily from the 


ſtone, where it is red. The juice is rich and vinous, 


and it ripens in the middle of September.” 

The Rambouillet PEACH TREE has leaves that are 
ſmooth at the edges, with large open flowers, and fruit 
of a middling ſize, rather round than long, and di- 


vided by a deep furrow in the middle; it is of a fine 


red colour next the ſun, and of a light yellow next the 


wall. The fleſh is of a bright yellow, melts in the 
mouth, and parts readily from the ſtone, where it is of 
a deep red, and the juice is rich, with a vinous flavour; 
it ripens at the latter end of September. 2 
The Nizvezte PEACH TREE has ſerrated leaves, 
with ſmall contracted flowers, and large fruit, ſomewhat 
longer than round, of a bright red colour next the ſun, 
and of a pale yellow on the other ſide; the fleſh melts 
in the mouth, is full of a rich juice, and is very red at 
the ſtone, from which it parts. It ripens towards the 
latter end of September. ney © if a 

The bloody PEACH TREE bears fruit of a middling 

_ . ſize, of a deep red next the ſun, and fleſh that is of a 
deep red to the ſtone ; but it ſeldom becomes quite ripe 
| | #5 0k 
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in England. Beſides theſe, there are a very great va- 
riety of other ſpecies of peaches ; but as theſe we have 
here deſcribed are the moſt uſual ſorts planted, we ſhall 
not tire the reader with a long catalogue of names, 
which he may never have occaſion to peruſe. A good 
peach ought to have a firm fleſh, a thin ſkin, of a fine 
red colour next the ſun, and of a yellowiſh caſt next the 
wall; the fleſh ſhould be of a yellowiſh colour, full of 
juice, and high flayoured, with a ſmall ſtone, and the 
pulp or fleſh very thick, WP e 
A Peach trees have been originally obtained from 
the ſtones, which ſhould be planted in autumn, on a 
bed of light dry earth, about three inches deep, and 
four inches aſunder; in the winter the beds ſhould be 
covered to protect them from the froſt, and in the 
ſpring, when the plants come up, they ſhould be care- 
ully cleared from the weeds, as well as all the ſummer. 
obſerving to water them when the weather is dry. 
They ſhould remain here till the following ſpring, 
when they ſhould be carefully taken up, without Nee | 
ing the tender roots, and tranſplanted into a nurſery. 
in rows, three feet aſunder, and eighteen inches diſtant 
plant from plant in the rows, obſerving to lay a little 
mud about the roots ; they muſt alſo be watered in dry 
weather once a week, till they have taken root, Here 
they may continue two or three years, till they are 
tranſplanted, where they are to remain. When this is 
done, the downright roots muſt be pruned pretty ſhort, 
and the bruiſed parts cut off, as well the the ſmall fi- 
bres ; but the heads ſhould not be meddled with. Theſe 
are generally deſigned for ſtandards. As for the plant- 
ing, budding, and management of peach trees that are 
to be placed againſt walls, we muſt refer the reader to 
books entirely devoted. to.the uſe of the common gar- 
dener, as it would take up more room than this treatiſe 
e p e en 
The NEC TARIN ES are properly peaches, though 
generally diſtinguiſhed from them, of which the fol- 
lowing are the moſt remarkable ſort; and indeed it 
may be doubted whether therearereally 8 or not. 
Fairebild's early NEC TARINE TREE produces 
fruit the ſooneſt ripe of any we have; it is ſmall _ 
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round, about the ſize of a nutmeg peach, and of a | 


beautiful red; it has a very good flavour, and ripens 
towards the end of July. 8 1 
The Elruge NEC TARINE TREE has ſerrated 
leaves, with ſmall flowers of a dark red or purple next 
the ſun; but of a pale yellow or greeniſh colour to- 
wards the wall; it parts from the ſtone, melts in the 
mouth, and is ripe in the beginning of Auguſt. 


The Newington NECTARINE TREE has ſerrated 


leaves, with large open flowers, and a fair large fruit, 
of "a beautiful red next the ſun, bat, of a bright yellow 
towards the wall; it has a very rich juice, uy the pulp 
or fleſh- adheres cloſely to the ſtone, where it is of a 
deep red. It ripens in the middle of Auguſt, and has 
a better flavour than any of the reſt, 

The fcarſet NECTARINE TREE bears fruit a little 
leſs than the former, of a fine red or. ſcarlet next the 


ſun, but of a paler red towards the wall; it ripens in 
tze beginning of Aug. 1 


The Brugnon or Halian NECTARINE TREE has 


leaves that are even on the edges, and ſmall flowers, 


with a fair large fruit, of a deep red next the ſun, 
but yellowiſh towards the wall; the pulp is firm, of 
a rich flavour, and cloſely adheres to the ſtone, where 
it is very red; it ripens towards the latter end of 


Auguſt, 


» 4 


"The Roman red NECTARINE TREE has leaves 


that are even at the edge, and flowers with large 


Fair fruit, of a deep red or purple colour next the ſun, 


but has a yellowiſh caſt towards the. wall; the pulp is 
firm, of a rich flavour, and adheres cloſely to the ſtone, 
where it is very. red. It ripens towards the latter end 
of Al. ene 
The Murrey NEC TARINE TREE bears a middle 


ſized fruit, of a deep red next the ſan, but of a yel- 
lowiſh green towards the wall; it has a pretty good 


flavour, and ripens towards the end of Aug. 
The golden NEC TARINE TREE bears a hand- 


ſome fruit, of a light red next the ſun, and of a bright 


yellow towards the wall; the pulp is very yellow, has 
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it is of a faint. red; it ripens towards the middle of 
September. 

Temphle's NEC TARINE TREE beats a middle fized 
fruit, of a light red next the. ſun, and of a yellowith * 
green towards the wall. The pulp melts in the mouth, 
and is of a white colour at the ſtone, from which it 
readily parts, and has a fine our; ; it ripens towards 
the end of September. 

The Peterborough, or /ate NECTARINE 
TREE, bears a middle. ſized grow of a pale green 
next the ſun, but of a whitiſh green 1 the wall. 
It has a firm well flavoured fleſh i in a good ſeaſon, and 
ripens in the beginning of October. | 

The flowers have an aromatic bitter taſte, and, when 
freſh, an infuſion of half an ounce in water, or a dram 
when dry and ſweetened with ſugar, is a uſeful laxative 
for children. Peaches themſelves agree very well with 
perſons of hot nnen, and coſtive, eſpecially if 
they are eaten in a morning faſting. Peach kernels are 
bitteriſh, diuretic, and — againſt worms. The leaves 
54g the ſame virtues, and the gum reſembles gum 
arabic, 

MANDRAGORA MAS, / CANDIDA, Man- 
drake, has a thick long root, generally divided into 
two aun. and ſometimes more; it is whitiſh without, 
or of a ruſty aſh-colour, and pale within. It has no 
ſtalk, thongh.? it has leaves a cubit in length, and a 
palm and a half broad, and ſharp at both ends; 
among - theſe pedicles ariſe ſtalks, a palm in length, 
on each of which there is a fingle. flower, in the ſhape 
of a bell, conſiſting of a ſingle leaf, divided into five 
ſegwencs ; 3 i is a * 4h of a yu vt. 4 

iſh colour, with a en v 
ev parts; from whence _— a piſtil, fixed in 
the bottom part of the flower; that turns to a fruit, 
like a ſmall . at firſt green, and then yellowiſh, 
fleſhy, ſoft, of. a nauſeous ſmell, and. 1 in the 
2 there are — flat ſeeds, ſomewhat in the 
ape of a kidney. 

MANDRAGORA FOEMINA ſeu. NIGRA, fee 
mak Mandrake, has leaves hke that of the former, 
but narrower, leſs, and blacker; the flowers are of 


a blue 
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a blueiſn purple, and the fruit are paler, leſs, and in 
the ſhape. of a pear. They both grow wild in Traly 
and Spain, as well as other hot countries, and delight 
in woody and fhady places, With us they are culti- 
vated in 3 and the ſeeds are ſown in a bed of 

light earth, ſoon after they are ripe; they come up in 
the ſpring, and in very dry weather they muſt be re. 
freſhed with water. They ſhould remain here till the 
end of Auguſt, and then they ſhould be tranſplanted to 
the places where they are to remain. The roots will 
continue ſound for above fifty years; but as to the 
reſemblance to a human form, as many aſſert, it is 
nothing but an impoſture, owing to perſons that would 
deceive the publick, who form the freſh roots of Bryo- 
ny into ſuch ſhapes, and ſhow them for Mandrakes, 
Many wonderful things have been ſaid of its virtues, 
by different authors; however, they all agree it is an 
narcotick, and, when taken in too large a doſe, will 
produce dangerous ſymptoms. Some have given it 
from half a ſtruple, to procure ſleep. Some affirm, 
that the leaves applied outwardly, as a cataplaſm, will 
reſolve hard ſwellings of the ſp len. 
MARRUBIUM, Har- hound, has a ſingle woody 
root, which ſends forth many fibres, and ſeveral ſtalks, 
to the height of a foot and upwards; - theſe are hairy, 
ſquare, branched, and the leaves proceed from the 
joints in pairs, which are placed oppoſite to each 
other; they are roundiſh, hoary, wrinkled, and cre- 
nated on the edges. The flowers likewiſe proceed from 
the joints, and ſurround the ſtalks; the calyx, or 
flower- cup, is hairy, ſtreaked, and terminates in 
prickles; the flower conſiſts of a ſingle labiated leaf, 
of a whitiſh colour, whoſe: upper lip is upright and 
forked, and the lower divided into three ſegments. 
The piſtil is fixed in the back part of the flower, like 
2 nail, and attended with four embryoes, that turn to 
as many oblong ſeeds, contained in a capſula, that 
was the calyx of the flower. The whole plant has a 
ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and grows near highways, 
and on the ſides of fields, in neglected places. It is 
aperient, powerfully reſolves viſcid humours, and by 
ſome is accounted a ſpecific in a moiſt aſthma, > 
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_ MARRUBIUM NIGRUMs black: Hoarhoxnd, has 
a perennial; fibrous root, and hairy, ſquares light, 
branched, reddifh.ſtalks; with leaves that proceed 

the joints in pairs, and:.arc placed oppaſite to each 
3 anc orgs 
 Archa on Y. * are roun 6 cker; t 
eee 


flowers, hikewiſe proceed! from the joints, and conſiſt 
of a labiated ſingle. ꝓ whoſe! upper lip is hollow - 


like a ſpoon, and the lower divided ãnto three ſegments, 


of which that in the middle is biggeſt, and in the 


ſhaps of n heart ; the colour is purple, ſtreaked with 
oblang, and divided into four or five ſharp ſegments. 


The piſtil is fixed in the back part of the flower, and 


is attended with four embryoes, that turn into as many 
{mall oblong ſeeds, that are blackiſh: when ripe, and 


contained in a tubulated capſula, with: five ſides, that 


was theo calyx of ther flower. It grows wild by the 


ſides of he „The leaves are bitter, haare „ 
* ſmell, and by ſome are accounted an excellent 

remedy in hypochondriac and hyſteric diſorders. 
MARUM WERUM, i MARUM : CORTUSI, 


T VAL yo herb-Maftick, has a fibrous root, and a ſtalk that 


riſes to the height of a foot, ar: rather ſeveral hoary 


dow y ſtalks, with leaves like he end of a lance, a 


quarter: of an inch long, two hroad, and of a light 


n above. The flowers are like thoſe of German- 


der, and conſiſt of a ſingle, labiated, purple petal, 
whoſe ſtamiina are in the room of an upper lip; but 
the lower is: divided into ſive ſegments, the middlemoſt 


of which is hollow like a ſpobon. The calyx is like- 
wiſe Rke that of Germander, and the piſtil 4s fixed on 


the back part of the flower, with four embryoes, that 
turn into as many roundiſh ſeeds. This plant has the 


appearance of a ſhrub, and has a hot volatile ſmell. 
propagated by cuttings, in any of the ſummer 


I is 
months, on a bed of freſh; light earth, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them, till they have taken root; after 
which they may be tranſplanted either into pots or bor- 
ders of the ſame earth; but the = 
„ K 


teſt diculty is to 
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Aiſtance, to tear this plant in pieces; for which kea- 
Jon, it is hard to preſerve it near towns and cities. 
The beſt wa) is to plant large quantities thereof, and 
then hey will not come near them. Wen they are 
placed in pots, they ma be cut into any. figure, for 
They will grow to near three feet high. It is 4aid to be 
F Ae and moiſt.diſeaſes, '.an nos an excellent 
uretick; tho it is of little ofe with us, extept 
in making herb-tnuff, However, it is certainly better 
than Marjoram, and the doſe: * ny eg oe en 
Ne SCARE 18 Maftich af all 
MAR 95 * 200 4 m V ub, 
With many branches, and eee ee 
leaves like Thyme, but hoary, and which ſmell like 
Maſtick. The flowers are white, and confiſt of 2 
Ingle labiated petal, whoſe upper lip is upright, and 


divided into three ſegments, but the lower into three 


in ſuch a manner, chat it looks like a flower with five 
leaves, and have a white down growing upom their 
obleng heads. This plant iv propagated. by 8 
3n any of the ſummer months, in a bed. f High 
earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them See ken 
taken root, after which th 4 may be tranſplanted into a 
light dry ſoil, in a warm ſituation. It produces great 
numbers of flowers in July, has an — Amell, 
and deſerves a place in the borders of every good gar- 
den. The virtues are the ſame as thoſe of ae, 
and ĩt is undoubtediy an excellent cephalie. Aa a 
MATRICARTA, Neuen, has a whith A brous 
root, with ſeveral ſtalks, that re to the height of a 


cubit and a half; theſe are ſtreaked; ſmooth, 


thick, and full of a ſpongy ith, „ with many leaves 
of a light green colour; 7 are conjugated, and 
divided into many ſegments, w ich are by be nlled 
wings. The flowers grow in umbels, on dhe top of 
the Hake; they are radiated, but not and che 


5 ik conſiſts of many yellow florets, and the crown 


of white ſemi-florets, placed over the-embryoes' of the 
ſeeds in a ſemi-fpherical ſcaly. cup. The ſeeds are 
oblong, ſmall, - ſtreaked, and ſixed in a bed at the 
bottom of the cup. The whole plant has 'a very 


Rrong ſmell, and is found wild upon dunghills and 
129. p unculti- 


. els eats. on le as. 6 


or VEGETABLES. iy 


unculltivated places, in many parts of Znzlang; it is 
likewiſe planted in gardens for medicinal 1 9 5 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the latter end of March, upon a bed of light earth, 


and when they are come Pe they ſhould. be removed 


to nurſery-beds, and placed about eight inches aſunder. 
where they may remain till the latter end of May ; 
then they may be taken up, with. a ball of carth at 
their roots, and planted in, the middle of large borders, 
where they will flower in 7uly and 4uga/t, It is an 
hyſteric plant, and is excellent in uterine diſorders, 

he doſe, in powder, is from half . ſcruple to two 
ſcruples, and of the juice to an ounce or two. It is 


certainly a very carminative, as it diſcuſſes wind, 


be the ſtomach, and helps digeſtion. Out- 
| wary , it is preſcribed in ſomentations, with camomile 


root, With many ſhort fibres, and; generally ſeveral 


ſtalks, Which ſometimes riſe to a cubit and a half in 


length; theſe are ſmooth, round, ſtreaked, and weak, 
and the leaves are placed alternately. thereon, by 
threes, on the ſame 5 they are ſmooth, 
deren adele 29 of 15 duſky 5 Tbe 
lers grow on lo » ANC AVC papilianaceaus, 
fall, Fellow, en of four Loe | 
ecded by Mort, fingle, pendulous, Wrinkled, naked 
po . not hid in a calyx, as in trefoil, and 1570 are 
black e ee eee leads 
of a yellowiſn colour. It 15 found near hedges, and 
among corn. It is ſeldom given inwardly, but is often 
uſed outwardly, and in glyſters. It is ſaid to be emol - 
lient, anodyne, and refolvent, and is uſed by ſome. in 
all Kinds of external inflammations. 
MELISSA, Balm, has a round, long, fibrous, 
| Woody rogt, with ſtalks that riſe to a cubit high, and 
upwards ; theſe are ſquare, almoſt ſmooth, branched, 
hard, ſtiff and brittle. The leaves are oblong, of a 
browniſh green, and pretty much like thoſe of cala - 


mint; but they are ſhining, covered with a little 


down, and dentated on the edges. The flowers grow 
at the places where the _ proceed from the Rs, 
8 2 an 


Mix orus, Ali, has a white, lender, tough | 
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200 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
and are ſomewhat. yerticillated, though they do not 
prow* quite round the ſtalks ; they- confſt of a ſingle 

abiated petal, whole upper lip is roundiſh, upright, 
and divided" int two parts; but che under lip is cut 
into three. The hairy calyx is divided inzo two parts, 
nd the piſtil is attended with four embryoes, that turn 
to as many ſeeds, Joined together, of a roundiſh ſhape, 
and contained in a capſula that was the cup of the 
flower. It is cultivated in iche and flowers in 
June, July, and gugaf. It propagated by. parting 
the roots, either in ſpring-or autumn, or by planting 
ſlips at che diſtance of eight.or_ten inches. 1 is 
ſaid to be cordial, ceph lic, and to forti he fto. 
mich. It is taken in the manner of tea, is a little 
aromatic, and has done ſervice in & lax ſtate of the 


MELISSA SYLVESTRIS, u Balm, is nothing 
leſs than the former in its, primitive ſtate, - before it is 
cultivated in gardens. This plant has a had ſmell, 
and prows in woods, floweting in May and Tune. It is 
reckoned a vulnerary, . and is ſaid to. ben cel | 
medy io ee ee, 
\"MELO' VULGARIS, common malt Melon, is a 
plant, wich ſtalks that ove: along the earth, and are 
rough to the touch, as well as the leaves, which are 
ſmäller and rounder than thoſe of Cucunibers. The 
U, cut into ſFyeral ſegments, exactly like thoſe of 
a Cucumber, and ſome of them are” barren, while 
others are*fruitful, and turn into a frult of an oval 
ſhape; and different fizes; the rind is harder than 
that of a Cucumber, pretty thick, variegated with 
green and afh-colour. © The pulp is tender, moiſt, 
clammy, yellow, or red, and when Tipe, has, a very 
agreeable flavour. It is divided into three cells, con- 
taining oblong, flat, whitiſh yellow ſeeds; covered 
with a hard ſkin, containing an oily kernel, but is 
very White, and has a'{weetiſh taſte. There are ſe- 
veral ſorts of Melons, beſides that already mentioned, 
as the Portugal, or pocket Melon, the netted or wrought 
Melon, the great muſt Melon, with a ſmooth green ſkin, 
and a green ſetd, the white Spaniſh Melon, the green feed 


p 
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OF VEGETABLES. 201 
Melon, the Cantaleupe Melon, the Zaita Melon, the Me- 
lon with a hairy Hin, and the winter Melon; The ſeeds - 
ſhould: not be ſown till they are three years old, and 
it ſhould be at two or three different ſeaſons, the firſt of 
which is the latter end of February, when the weather 
is mild, on the upper ſide of a Cucumber bed, and 
the plants muſt be raiſed and managed in the ſame 
manner as Cucumbers. The ſocond ſeaſon is about 
the latter end of March, and they both ſhould be 
planted under frames. Thoſe that are deſigned to be 
raiſed under bell glaſſes, muſt be ſown about the latter - 
end of April, if the ſeaſon proves forward; but if it 
be cold, it had better be deferred ſomewhat later. 
There are particular rules required for their manage- 
ment, that are too long to be inſerted here, and there- 
fore I ſhall only obſerve, that when the fruit is fully 
grown, they muſt be carefully watched, to cut them 
at a 3 and therefore they ſhould be looked 
over at leaſt twice a day; for, if they are left growing 
a ſew hauts c long, they will loſe much of their 
delicacy. If they are cut early in a morning, before 
the ſun has warmed them, they will be much better 
Err ̃ ͤ . vs ot fy 
Ide ſeeds of Melons are one of the greater cold 
ſeeds, and ſerve to make emulſions; but at preſent they 
are not ſo much taken notice of as former. 
MENIANTTHES, fve TNFOLIIUM PALUS- 
TRR, the Buei-Sran, has à long, knotted; creeping 
root, which has fibres by intervals, and there are threr 
leaves that grow on the ſame pedicle, that are of the 
ſame ſize and ſhape as thoſe of beans,” and ſmooth to 
the touch. Among theſe there ariſes à ſtalk to the 
height of a foot and a half, which is ſlender, ſmooth, 
green, and bears a tuft of flowers at the top, in the 
ſhape of a funnel, and of a whitiſh purple colour. 
Betore they open they are red, and after they are open 
they divide into five pointed ſegments; their internal 
ſurface is covered with very ſlender; white, curled fila- 
ments, that appear like down. : The cup of the flowers 
is in the ſhape of a mug, and dentated, and each 
flower contains five white ſtamina, with yellow apices; 
the piſtil is placed in the middle, and is ſfiorter and 
Pt”, - | K 3 greener 
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202 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
greener than the ſtamina. Tbeſe are ſucceeded with 
roundiſtu or oblong fruity: that. contains oval ſeeds like 
thoſe of the Sun flower. This plant grows wild in 
marſhes, and flowers in May and June. Bucl-Bean 
has gained great reputation for its virtues, and is found 
— efficacious in the gdut, king's- evil, the cachexy, 
 droply. In a ſit of the gout, the patient mug 
drink a glaſs of the decoction every four hours; but 
Boer baaae was relie ved im this diſtemper, by drinking 
the juice mixed with whe. It will be likewiſe proper 
to apply the leaves that have been boiled; to the pain- 
fub part, after the decoction is ſtrained off. The ſeed 
_ is good againſt the moiſt' aſthma: for it incides the groſs 
phlegm that ſtuff the lungs. This plant is in ſuch a 
reputation in Germany, that they give it in almoſt all 
— nnn i565. ende yi 187 
F MENTHA VULOGARIS, garden, ar ſpear Mint, 
Rasa creeping root, furniſhed: with fibres, that extend 
far and near; the ſtalks: riſe to à foot and à half in 
height, and are ſquare, a little hairy, ſtrong, and 
reddiſh,” The leaves are placed by pairs oppoſite to 
each! other, and appear at firſt ſight like Balm; but 
thoſe at the to —— ſtalk are longer, and. more 
pointed, and df a green colour; are alſo 
and conſiſt of a ſin — —— whoſe upper lip 
B arthed, and the lower divided into three parts ; but 
both of them are ſo cut, that the flowers ſeem to be 
divided into ſour parts, the two lips ſcarcely appearing. 
Each flower is ſucceeded by ſour ſeeds contained in the 
fower- cup. Mint has a peculiar well known _ 
ſmell. It is cultivated in gardens, and flowers in 7h 
and Auge. Beſides this, here is the pepper Mint, the 
long leave bonſe Mint, ævater Mint, commonly called wa- 
ter Calantint, orange Mint, Spear-mint.ovith a variegated 
laß the great round leafed water Mint with a varieg a- 
ted leaf, Spear-mint with a'rugged leaf and a ftrong cent, 
and uarrow leaved Aleppo' Mint, They are all propa- 
gated by parting the roots in the ſpring, or by plant- 
ing the cuttings in any of the ſummer months. 
SPEAR-MINT is ſtomachic, cephalic, and carmi- 
native, and is excellent in the loſs of appetite, retch- 
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OF VEGETABLES. 204 
ings to vomit, and weakneſs: of the ſtomach. It re- 
ſolves coagulated blood, eaſes pains of the cholic; and 
does à great deal of ſervice in lunes of the belly. It 
may be'drank- as tea, eſpecially wen the leaves are 
dry, and the infuſion muſt be ſtrong. Water Mint 
has a bitter, acrid, aromatic taſte, is ſtomachic and 
diuretic, and, like the former, may be drank as tea. 


The juice is good againſt the gravel, ſtops vomiting, 
and — er 1 and wanne the 


ſtomach. 

MEN THA ALBA; e MENTASTRUM, Horſes 
nr; has a fibrous creeping root, and ſends ont ſtalks 
to the height of a cubit, and upwards, . which are 
ſquare and hairy. The leaves are almoſt round, 
wrinkled; and covered with a white wool. The 
flowers are like thoſe: of n Balm; and are of a 
whitiſh red colour, with dentated flower-cu Each 
flower is ſucceeded: by a ſmall black feed. The leaves 
have a bitter, acrid; aſtringent taſte, with a ſtrong 


ſmell, and it grows. by the fides of brooks, and in 


moiſt, places in moſt parts of England. Iris ſaid to 
kill worms, to help the moiſt aſthma; and many apply 


1 wick this plant, to the affected biker 


the hyp.gout; _— — _ n 
U haw torter 


which when brokers caſt the 

MRNTHA PIPBREFES;P, 

and fuller ſpikes: than — © Mee but the 
Jeaves are like them, only they are covered with a — 
hairy down, This plant has been lately brought into 
eſteem, and is of uſe in flatulent cholies, and 
in many cold diſeaſes; its effects are almoſt immedi» 
ately. felt; — a glowing warmth to be felt 


throughout all parts of the body. It readily commu- 


nicates its pungency to Wee un 
is diſtilled from it. 

MERCURIALIS, male and mals Fun h. 
The male has a tender, fibrous, annual root; and-fends 
forth ſtalks to the height of @ foot, chat are angular, 
geniculated, ſmooth, and branched, The leaves re. 
ſemhle- thoſe: of 'peltitory,' and are — 99 pretty 
broad, ſharp; ſmobth, ee they placed 
by pairs — wb gry og oy re 


crenated 
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204 THE NATURAL HISTORY | 
crenated. on the edges ; the :flower-cup conſiſts of one 
leaf eut into chree ſegments, as well in the male as in 
the female. The flower of the male has no petals 

but bas from eight to twelve ſtamina collected into 3 
ſpike. There are: two embryoes contained in a fort 
mall onna win enn 
. The female Mertury-reſembles the male in all reſpects, 
except the flowers; for theſe produce neither fruit nor 
ſeed. The virtues are both alike, and they flower all 
the ſummer The leavesl are ſaid to be aperient and 
laxative, and they are placed among the five emollient 
plants. It is ſometimes made uſe of in glyſters, and 
a ſyrup made of the leaves is a mild and uſeful laxative; 
the doſe is two ſpoonſuls, Which is to be given three 
hours before meals Warts rubbed with this plant 


wilt fr equently Won wither away. Fo -o, 
„ ME SIL US AbII FOLWS WLVEST RIS spl. 
NOS A, un SPINA ARA, the Wkite T born er Han 


tall of branches, and armed with ſtrong thorns, that 
are much harder: than the wood. The branches are 
ſtrong and flexible, and the leaves are like thoſe of 
ypc and have aclammy taſle. The flowers grow 
in = 2 have —— — —— _ 
in length; they are white, have fiveipetals, placed in 
the form of a roſe, and reddiſh ſtamina, like thoſe of 
the The ſruita, or haws, are a little larger 
man Myrtle-berries, are red when ripe, and hang 
in bynches.; They have ablack navel, and are full of 
a clammy ſoft ſweetiſn pulp, wherein are two bard 
white ſtones. It grows, every where in hedges, 4 and 
flowers.in' May:;: the . berries {grow ripe in September, 
and continne a great partsof the winter, when the 
leaves are falling off. . 21 172 wh 
 MESPILUS. PYRIFQLIA,./ve PYRICANTHA, 
the ever- en T horns: is. a thorny ſhrub, covered with a 
blackiſh bark, wWhoſe branches are armed with thorns, 
whereof. ſome are an inch in length, and others 
ſhorter, - The leaves reſemble thoſe of the wild pear- 


ne. an men the almond trees dome are oho ge and 
a little: painted, while others are almoſt round, n 
7g) 5 | _ 
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s, eſpecially the lowermoſt. 


The flowers cqnkil of, ſeveral ,petals, of. a reddiſh co. 


lour, and diſpoſed. in the form. of a roſe. The berries | 
are like thoſe of the, hawthorn, and of a golden ſcarlet 


colour, growing | together, in bunches, and; furniſhed 
with a ſort of a crown, . The pulp is a little tartiſh, 
and contains four or ſive whitiſh y2llow ſeeds, of a 


triangular ſhape, and a little ſhining. . It 
hedges in Jtaly, and the ſouthern parts. o 
elſewhere it II cultixated in gardens... It 


s in the 


raxce 3, hut 
Wers n 


May, and the berries grow ripe in autumn. Children 
are very fond of them, and they have, the, lame taſte 


and properties as haws. 


MILI UBA, Mill, has many fibrous, and, ſtrong, 
whitiſh roots, that ſend forth ſtalks to the height of W] o 
or three feet, , which have ſeveral knobs. The leaves 

large, long, and about an inch broad, in the 
t 


are 
ſhape: of thoſe of reeds ; they are covered with a ſo 


thick donn, at the places where they ſurround the 
ſtalk, aſter which they become ſmooth; che flowers 
grow in Jooſe panicles at the top of, the ſtalks, and are 
generally yellow, though ſometimes blackiſh ;.they are 
compoſed of three ſtamina, that proceed from the mid- 
dle of the ne which n conſiſts of two 


e 
leaves. When the flowers are faller 
ceeded by oval grains, 
hard, ſhining, contai 


off, they are ſui 
hat are yellowiſh oe white 
dard, f tained in three ſorts of thin tender 
ſhells... Theſe plants were originally brought from 


the eaſtern countries, where they are {till greatly cul: 
tivated, and from whence we have the grain, which is 


- 


highly eſteemed by many for making 3 , 
a common aliment in the eaſtern countries, where 


but it is a little binding and windy. 


MILLE FOLIUM VULGARE, Yarrow, or Ne. 


It is 
Aenne ThE, ch | fy * 
boil it in milk, and it has the ſame. virtues as rice. It 
is good in diſorders of the breaſt, and obſtinate coughs 


5 


bleed, has a woody, fibrous, blackiſh, creeping root, 


from whence. proceed a great number of ſtalks, 


to 


the height of a foot, or à foot and a half, that are 
ti, angular, hairy, reddiſh, and branched at the top, 


8 5 leaves are divided and A er . nom: 
der of, ſegments, adbering to a long rib, and have Tome | 
er of, ſegments, adhẽ 6 A” 
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206 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
_ reſemblance to thoſe of camomile; but they are more 
tiff, and fomewhat like the feathers of a bird. The 
flowers are collected into round umbels, each of which 
is radiated, 'whitiſh, and placed in a fealy 1792 
calyx, and are ſucceeded by very fmall ſeeds. 
in uncultivated ſandy places, where the he gene- 
rally he cloſe to the ground till the ſtalks begin to riſe. 
It is called Nooſe· bleed by the country people, becauſe 
a ſprig of it put up the — will bring away a little 
blog” It flowers in June, and has an acrid, 
bitter, aromatic taſte. 171 vulnerary plant, and is 
faid to cure — damoüre, and inflammations 
3 ulſion. 
RUM, Gold of Pleaſare; has a fibrous root, 
« Reds 5 which ſends forth a ſtalk to che height 
. of a cubit and upwards, from whence proceed ſeveral 
_Eyliodrie, ftrait, ſlender branches, a little downy, and 
Fall of n The leaves are longiſh, pointed, 
. aliſh green, ſlightly dentated on the edges, 
E ſu their ſtalk in ſuch a man- 
ner, fides repreſent two wings orears. The 
| Howers confiſt of for perls „ Placed in the form of a 
croſs, and of à yellowiſh colour; the piftil ariſes out 
of the calyx, and afterwards becomes a fruit in the 
ape of à pear, with one cell, 3 an oblong 
ft ni ho 6h pty cells ar the t 15: an- 
ndial plant, Aar e 01800 f ſeeds are rips;'s d 
rows wild in ſeveral parts of Zuropr. The oil of theſe 
s 1s emollient, and moderately heating, 225 it ĩs 
wire inwardly m a p 7 Cl 3 
YVRREH IS, beer » as à „thick, white 
foft; and fomewtat* — 4 root, with, falks that riſe 
to the height of four e feet, which are branched, 
downy 9; "and kollow. - The leaves are large, and 
like thoſe of hepalbck, but whiter, and often 
par er with white ſpots; they are ſoft to the touch, 
a little downy, and have "the ſmell of chervil. The 
flowers grow in 83 on the tops of the branches, 


and are compoſed of five'un rity, Fink, difpoſed like 
thoſe of the' r- de- luce. calyx turns +5 feng 


compoſed of two. ſeeds, reſembling the bill of a bird, 
and ace 'gibbous” on one fide, but „ 
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1t may; be. propagated at the beginning of March, by 
_ the ſeeds on a bed of light earth in a ſhady: ſitua- 
tion; and when the. ts come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into the like chrt in a moiſt i ſhady; ſitua- 
tion, about two feet aſunder. Some uſe the leaves as 
a fallad, and think it is as good as common chervil ; it 
flowers in June, and the ſeed is ripe in Fidys It is 
looked upon as a pectoral, and the leaves when dried 
in the ſhade, ſmonked like: tobacco, help thoſe 
that are troubled with/anafthmac nth et ns 
- MYR TUS MINOR VUEGARIS, Box-leafed H. 
te, is a ſhrub that has a hard- woody: root; that, ſends 
forth: a great number of ſmalb flexible Hranches, fur- 
piſhed:with- leaves like thoſe of box, but much leſs, 
and more pointed; they are ſoft to the touch, ſhining, 
ſmooth, of à beautiful green, and have a fweet ſm 
The flowers grow among the leaves, and conſiſt of 
five whit potals, diſpoſet} in the manner of a roſe, 
and: have x yx eut into ve ſegments. There isa 
great number of ſtamina; Which have a ſine ſmell, and 
when the flower in füllen off, the calyx becomes an 
oval oblang berry, adorned with a fort of cron, 
made up of the ſegments of the calyx. The berry is 

n -at- ifirſt; but grows! black When ripe, and is 

Juicy, and divided into three cells, containing 
hard ſedate the ſhape of kidney. This fort of 
myrtle is e maſt cummon in the gardens of the 
northern ,conntrics, and is propa trom cuttings, 
the be ſeaſon for which is in July. The ſnhoots ſhoutd 
be Gxcor eight inches long, and the leaves on the 
rw t mould be ſtri ems inches 

anch the part twiſted which is to be placed in 
the 4. Hie, mould be planted in pots, two 
inches diſtant from each other; the earth ſhould be 
preſſed ciaſe about them, and there ſnould likewiiſe be 
ſome wuter to ſettle it. The pots ſhould be plunged 
in old dung, or tanner's bark, and ſhaded with mats 
in the heat of the day, watering them occaſionally. 
In about a month's time they will take root; and, to- 
wards the! beginning of Seprember, they ſhould be re- 
moved to a place ſhelrered from cold wind, 'where they 
may remain a monch, * — be: removed to- he 
7201 green 


— — 2 —— = 
Shi. Al. LECT. 


leares, like thoſe of leeks; which are 


far as the mmiddie;; which form a kind of white ſheath. 
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Would be lain: — — placed in r 
pots, with a ball. of earth at the root. N i: 
MYRTUS+ BRABANTUCA, Dutch Myrtle, i is 


fall ahn, Sichin: hard flexible root, and riſes to the 


height of a cubit or u ards ; it has the look of a 
ſmall willow, for whic reaſoh it is called by ſome 
Sweet Willow. There are male and female flowers on 
different plants, and thoſe of the male are oblong, 
looſe, ſcaly catkins, and in each of the ſcales there 1s 
a flower in the ſhape of à half moon, but Sour 
petals, though there art from flve to ſix ſtamina. 
Ihe female: have noſſtamina, but an oval piſtil, 
| A ported by two ſtyles, which afterwards changes to 
rry, containing ont roundiſh feed: It grows plen- 
tifally upon bogs in many of England, and flowers 
in May and Ju; and the feeds grow ripe in Jul - 


e ere, this ſhrub grows in plenty, it is 


ſo fragrant, _ omar 117 rat to 
ume the air ut a great diſtance, | uring D 
= ſummer. The — have been ſaid to — 
ny virtues, and they are Sill-uled in foe places coll 
worms. D ty h NN 


": NARCISSO-LUCOIUM; See ben has a bal. 
hots root, cotnpolſed of ſeveral white coats, except 


the outermoſt, which is'brown; and underneath there 


are whitiſh fibres. It ſends forth three, four, or five 

green, ſmooth, 
and ; among theſe ariſe an angular, farrowed, 
hollow: ſtaſie, fix; — cloathed with leaves as 


E generally bears but one ſlower at che top, thou 
ſometimes two; but ſeldum three. The ſbeat of 
| Lowers oblong, blunt, compreſſed, and o a 
fie ways; becomes à dry —— the flower ĩtſ — 
11 which are 

val ; che nettarium is ſeated in the —— toe 
indrical, ablunt, and bordered. The find i is 
3 in the: center of the flower, attended by ſixiſta- 
mina, and aſterwards becomes an oval capſula, with 
dune alls, full: of rbundiſh ſseds. They are of two 
farts, othe, ſingle and ys ah rand they are 8 

* | | 
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Fi a gane, which is commonky in, f 
— Tie ol ſhould never be planted ſingle, b b 
ark be Noce make — — appeariic when they 
in bunches! When there are nty or more roots 
together; they have a very gobc effect. The root is of 
no uſein 10 TI. | 
- 3 — el 'HORTENSE, irie GA, 
y, hite root, that is not ſo a i 


. P root ſends forth ſeveral ſtalks, to 
height of à foot, ob z'foot atid à Half, that are ron 
ſmooth}'iſolid;” branched; anE covered with x fort 87 
blueiſn duft, chat will readily eome öff. The leaves 
are oblohyy deeply cut, and hive no diſagree Wee 
The flowers grow on the tops of the b inches, 
conſiſt of four etals, © placed in the fort of 4 crofs, 
-and of = whitilh epa The : piſtil, which fies 
from the center of the flower: cup, becomes aroundiſh 
ſmooth fruit; divided inte two cells,” containing ſmall, 
oblong; yellowiſh, ſeeds” It is caltivated in gardens as 
a ſallad he I and is in moſt eſteem in the winter ter, and 
in the ſprin 45 — 'the winter they muſt be ſown 


3 bed,” covered with, na or glaſſes; in 
the ſprin n Warm On be the ſummer 
—— thoſe that are ſfrady attenpate and cut 


fs thick Mater und t. . in obſtructions bf 

e viſcera. It may be eaten“ plentifulty” as 4 faltad, 
and therefore nothing need to be Ri of the doſe. 
NASTURTIDMN AQUATICUM, Vatercreſ, or 
Creſts; "have # ſmall white root, full of knots {He 
each of which ſeveral capillary fibres proceed,” that 
enter into the water. The ſtalk ariſes to Fthe 1 height of 
a foot, and is crooked,” thick, hollowed, furrowed, 
ſmdoth, branched, and of a n colour, 'with : 
reddiſh caſt." The ſeaves are almoſt round, Juicy, of 
a greeniſn brown colour, and have a biting 8 Gable 
taſte. The flowers grow on the top of the ſtalks, and 
are ſmall, white, compoſed of four petals in the form 
of #'crofs, with ſeveral yellow ſtamina and apices”; theſe 
are ſucteeded by pods; that are a little crooked; and di- 
vided into two ere ALERT 
of an acrid taſte!” on the 
Uiches, and Aowets'in ux and Huge. 158 
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ſallad herb.,. eſpecially in the inter. When the leaves 

tf appear, rep are nol round, ee 
are cut like It has much the = 

virtues as garden Ps wy but ſtronger, and is account- 


E the beſt antrſcorbuticks in gary; al thi 
wor 


- NEPETA, N, .or-Cat-mixt, bas a woody root, di. 
vided, into ſeveral. branches d--ſends forth a ſtalk 


78 AN 
branched, reddiſh. near the 


ie Nr ac hairy, 


d 30g the upper me 
'whitaſh,; the, branches 2 5 ways produced. opp 4 
each-other by pairs ; the leaves are. like th ee 
N betony, and are ſerrated on the edges ; they 
inted, downy, whitiſh,. and have long, pedicles, 
rg ar ve a ſtrong ſmell of mint, with a biting acrid 
0 * . row on 2 age . of 33 5 branches, 
where they are collected into, en z are purple 
ox here eta: each conſiſt ofa-tube,.ylroſe upper 
lip ĩs cut into two, legments, and the lower into three; 
the middle broad and hollowed like a. ſpoon, 
; it is ſuſtaine Dy A 
calyx, in the ape of a horn, and. ſuoceeded b 
naked oval pa gh It 3 . becauſe 
will not ſuffer it to g ropagated by n 
6 ſceds in Margh, A bedeor pag — common earth; 
t. it is found wild in many parts of, England. It is 
aperient, has all the Mirtuas common mint, and 
may be drank in the manner of tea. When the cats 
eat too much of it, it will make chem drank. but, what 
is very remarkable, if ut be raiſed. fro m Ade the can 
will not. touch 1 a 
""NICOTIANA MAJOR LATIFOLIA, le 
road Hanes Tobacco, has a white fibrous root, which 
ta ds, forth a ſtalk to the height of five or fix, feet, as 


as One's N and round. * * 2 


a white The. leaves are large, 3 = png 
cles, and . 


© p- ——5 che ſhape 
ae io _ — as. well; as 
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che calyx, which expand like a ſtar. They are of 4 
| colour, and the apices of the ſtamina are ſprink+« 
with a fine powder of an aſh colour. The embrys 
becomes an oblong; roundiſh;- membranaceous fruit, 
divided — = el. full of reddiſh 4. _ — ex- 
ceeding ſmall, proportion to t igneſs of the 
plan, It is a ſummer plant with us, though it will 
imes, in moderate winter, continue all the year. 
It is known by che American planters, under che tithe 
of Oroonb o Tobatro; but it is not in ſuch eſteem with 
the Engliſh, as the other ſorts. In Bra it flowers 
continually, and will live ten or twelve years. 
NICOTIANA MAJOR ANGUSTIFOLIA; 2. 
greater narrow-hkaved Tobacro, differs only from the 
former in their leaves, which are narrower, and more 
22 and are fixed to the ſtalk by pretty long pe- 
icles. Lf | ut 24 „AA rn one 
NICO TIANA MINOR, the lor, or common Eng. 
li Tobacco, has a ſingle thick root, ſometimes divided 
into ſeveral tender white fibres, and fends-fortha ſtalle 
to the 1 N two feet, which is hairy, ſolid, fome- 
times as thick as one's finger, branched, and clammy 
to the touch, The leaves are rounder than thoſe of 
the former ſorts, and are — alternately on the ſtalks; 
they are flat, blunt at the end, of a greeniſtn- brown, 
and have ſhort pedicles. The ffewers are numerous on 
the top of the branches, and are divided into we ſeg- 
ments lilte the former; they have five ſtamina, 'whoſe 
apices are of an aſſi colour, as n 
are lefs than thoſe of the former kind; and the colour is 
of a iſh yellow. The calyx is hairy, clammy 
and divided into ſtve parts. The flowers are ſucceeded 
by roundifh- capſula, in the ſorm of a navel, and, 
when ripe, open into two parts, and are ſuſſ of a vaſt 
number of yellow tawney ſeeds. Beſides thefs;* there 
are other ſorts, as the greater narrow-Haveil foromial 
tobacco; the lier tobacco with larger and'rougher lun ves 3 
the great broad-leaved tobueco with whith flowers, an, = 
ſhort feed wefſel ; the dewarf tobuere with a primroſe leaf; 
and i hr null tobaero with a. leaf in the Pape A ,t, 
and a' foury ch linger tubr. The ffrſt of theſe ſurxs 


8 


* moſt common in Nun and i generally — 
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the gardeners near London. They were all brought ori. 
| 2 from America, and at firſt were — eſteem 
| | their medicinal qualities. It. is called tobacco from 
the iſland of 'Tavages: from thence. it was ubrought in 
n 1560. ay In K aww vr «+ 

The taſte and ſmell of tobacco is, well known, * well 

as its common uſe. Some uſe it as a vomit, which 
ſnould be never done, except in caſes of neceſlity. The 
watery:extract made by long boiling, and-preſerved dry, 
has a eleanſing anodyne quality, and is excellent for 
ng an aſthmatic cough; It may be taken in 

[4 broth, or with aſtomachic remedy to four or five grains. 
| It: ſome delicate Fe ana it will occaſion a retch- 
| ing to vomit, which may be eaſily remedied with a 
draught of burnt wine. Outwardly, the plant is 

| cleanſing and healing, and will ſoon cure, malignant 
ulcers, when other things fail. Some make an oint- 
| ment of tobacco for the killing of lice; but it ſhould 
be tuſed very cantiouſſy. When it is beaten into a ca- 
taplaſm with vinegar or brandy, it will remove hard 
ſwellings of) the liver and ſpleen, as we learn from the 
Edinburgh eſſays. Some recommend the ſmoaking to- 
bacco in the time of the plague, and other infectious 
diſeaſes. I was- witneſs. to the lion's of ſmoaking to- 
bacco in a . who was thereby cured; of 4 dry 
2 when 2 other —— Fl — Having 
ſmoak of a pipe; merely for company 
ſake, he Hand dueh an abatement of his cough, as in- 
duced him to I it, Which at laſt ee Anally cured 
him, by, gradually bri 5 off his lungs the coagu- 
matter, with 1 ey were clo Mee, How- 
ever, this ma — —— ſucceed in every conſtitution ; and 
2 1 nt not to continue it, if after once or 
moaking, the patient has not ſome ſubſtantial 

— to proceed, which may compenſate for 
the ſickneſs tabacco ve a En thoſe, who are not 
11 to {moakin git. 


with many — lende Gals, = a foot i in —— 
— hoon | | 
MN + 


wa 
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of ſwe petala, of a pale colour, and difpoſed'in the 
form of a ruſe. There are ſeveral ſtamina in the mid- 
dle, ſurrounded with a crown, and are ſucceeded by a 
membranous fruit, and divided into ſeveral cells, that 
terminate in horns. This plant is cultivated in _ 
dens, and flowers in July, Auguſ, and September. 
The ſeeds brought from Zraly are the beſt, and ſhould, 
de freſh; large, and of a fine yellow colour, or black. 
It 3s reſolvent, diſcutient, and ſtrengthening, and is 
: 2 for correcting the impurities of the ſtomach, 
breaſt, and kidneys, It is good againſt catarrhs of the 
head, the head- ach, ariſing from thenee, the vertigo, 
and obſtructions of the noſe, either in fumigations, or 
ſnuffed up when powdered. The doſe inwardly is from 
one ſeruple to a dram. It is of great uſe among the 
Germans, but neglected by n aw dee ein +43 
_ NOIT ME TANGERE, fve BALSAMINE, - Bal- 
Janine, has a root that runs level with the ground, and 
ſends forth a ſtalk to the height of a foot and a half, 
which: is tender, of a bright 
light, branched, geniculated by intervals, with tubero- 
ſities. The leaves are placed alternately, and are 
deeply dentated on the edges. From the places, where 
the leaves zoin to the ſtalk, there proceed long pedicles, 
that hen down to the ground, which are divided into 
Mey, Ry on which hang — e 
wi r unequ Is, ſupported by two green 
leaves > hiv the — 1 e — ſenting a kind 
of a ſea · monſter, with a — a ſlender 
ſhort, crooked, pointed tail, like an ox's horn, ſprink · 
led with deep red ſpots; the mouth is wide, and in the 
middle there are ſeveral ſtamina, of a whitiſn colour. 
They are «ſucceeded by long, ſlender, (knotted. fruit, 
of a whitiſh green, ſtreaked with green lines, bends 
ing to the ground. They open as they grow ripe, and 
when the wind blows a little fri than ordinary, or 
by the leaſt touch, they ſhoot out their ſeeds, at the 
ſame time writhing themſelves like worms ; the ſeeds 
are either aſn- coloured, brown, or red. [Thoſe that 


are not uſed to this plant, are always ſtartled when the 


ſeeds burſt out in the above manner; and from its not 
bearing to be touched without this effect, it 8 


green, ſmooth, ſhining, 


— — 
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Nob me tumprre, that is, touch me not. It grows wild 
in ſome places, and flowers in June, and it is —ͤ—ͤ— 
tivated in ens, for the diverſion it affords; It ig 


propagated by the ſeeds, and if ſuffered to caſt them, it 
will come up every 'privg without any care; but it 
6 ſhady 


delights moſt in moiſt places. It is very aperient 
and diuretic, and frees the kidneys from gravel. | 
_ NUMMULARIA, . Moneyzoort, has a very creeping 
flender root, and ſends forth ſeveral long, ſlender; in. 
gular, branched. ſtalks,” that creep on the ground, and 

whoſe leaves are placed in pairs oppoſite to each other; 
they are about as broad as one's finger, and are almoſt 
round, though a little curled, and of a yellowiſh green; 
* the —— — 3 Rong flowers proceed, 
which are "and of a' ſingle petal, cut into 
the ſhape 2 On ſome — — — are three 
leaves, and as many flowers at each knot. They are 


fucceeded by ſmall round fruit, containing ſeeds. hard- 


ly viſible. It is called money wort from its roundneſ: 
of the leaves, and is common in moiſt places, and by 
the ſides of ditches. It begins to flower in May, and 
continues br . of the 1 —— are 
aſtringent and nerary, 2 to hæmor - 
T p both intwardly . Phe duſe of the 
juice is from one dunce to three, and, in decuction, from 
one handſubto three. Barr hun a recommends it great- 
re d ec ET: AHELS 

NVMPHABA-ALBA, | vwhite: Wattr-lily, has a long 


root, as thick as one's arm, and ſometimes as the leg, 


full of knots, of a brown colour without, and — 
within; it is fleſhy, ſpongy, full of clammy juice, an 

adheres at the bottom of the water to the earth, by ſe- 
veral fibres,” It ſends forth large roundiſh leaves, in the 
ſhape of a heart, that are thick, fleſhy, veinous, and of 
a'whitiſh green colour on the top, and of a browniſh 


green beneath, and ſwiĩms on the ſurface of the water; 


ſe are ſupported by long pedicles, as thick as a child's 
finger, which are cylindric, reddiſh, tender, juicy, and 


ſpongy. The flowers are large and broad when blown, 
conſiſting of ſeveral leaves, difpoſed in the form of a 
voſe, of a fine white colour, but of little or no ſmell. 


The flower-cup conſiſts of fivewhitiſ leaves, and there 
WES | | arg 
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are other leaves on the edges, of a-whatiſhgreen colours 
There are a great number of ſtamina, with a pꝑiſtil that 
turns to a globular fruit, Hike the head of a poppy, di- 


vided into ſeveral cells, ſull of oblong, blackiſh, ſhin- 


ing ſeeds. It grows wild in marſhes and ſtanding wa- 
ters, and flowers in May and June. : "wok 


N - 


 NYMPHAA LUTEA -MAJjOR,,. the great yellow 
Water. lily, differs from the former, in having leaves 
not quite ſo. round, and in the flower, which is yellow, 
beſides which the fruit is of a conical ſhape,: and con- 
tains larger ſeeds, It is found in the ſame places, and 
flowers at the ſame time as the former. The roots have 
both the ſame virtues, and have a clammy bitteriſh 
taſte. They are proper in heat of urine, want of reſt, 
and all internal inflammations, but are now ſeldom uſed. 
* powder of the dried root is given from a ſcruple to 
OLEA MAJOR, fve HISP ANICA, be nanured 
Oliue tree, has a trunk that is knotted, and more or leſs 
high, with a ſmooth aſh- coloured bark, and yellowiſn 
wood, that has ſomewhat of a bitter taſte. The leaves 
5 oblong _ almoſt like thoſe of e 5 
they are pointed, thick; fleſhy; hard, of a greeniſh yel 
_ . and which below, bat a5 2 
ey have vety pedicles, and are generally p 
by pairs. oppoſite 223 other. The flowers | 
ſrom the places Where the leaves are joined to the ſtallæs 
and grow in whitiſh: branches, like thoſe of the alder; 
they con ſiſt of a ſingle petal, the lower part of which is 
hollowed, and the upper is divided into four parts; the 
embryo of which is fixed in the center of the flower · 
cup, and becomes an oval, green, fleſhy, ſucculent 
fruit, of different fizes ; for in Spaia it is as big as a 
middling plumb; whereas in Jay and Languedoc, it 
ſcarce arrives at the ſize of a common acorn. This is 
the olive, which is at firſt green, then yellowiſh, and 
at length blackiſh, when it is full ripe; though there 
are ſome in Spaiz that turn white. They are oily, 
have an acerb diſagreeable taſte, and contain an oblong 
ſtone, which is very hard. and within it is a kernel of 
the ſame ſhape. It is cultivated in the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and delights in dry, marly places, that are 
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expoſed to the ſouth or eaſt; and it flowers in June and 
Jay. This tree continues a long time, and the wood 
—_ has a ſine ſmell, will mou as weil green as dry, 

They produce a large quantity of fruit, of which th 

make oil- olive, or ua oil, well knowyn all over Eu. 
rope. They are planted out of curioſity in England, in 
pu or caſes, but muſt be removed into the green- 
uſe all the winter. There are ſeveral ſorts of olives 
that differ in ſhape; colour, ſize, ans juice. They are 
pickled, and then become agreeable to the taſte; and 
are well known in Englaad by the name of pickled 
olives; they are then ſaid to create an appetite, and 
rene cle „„ 
ONOBRYCHIS, Coc#s-head, or Sain- fein, has a 
long, hard, woody root, black without, and white 
within, which ſends forth ſeveral -ftrait ſtrong talks, 
about a foot in height, and of a reddiſh green colour, 
The leaves which are like thoſe of vetches, but ſmaller, 
are green above, white and downy below, pointed, and 


placed hy pairs on one ſide. The flower is papiliona- 


ceous, at * riſes out of the downy flower- cup, 
which afterwards turns to a creſted pod, in the ſhape of 
a cock's-comb, and is rough, with prickles; each of 
than contain a ſeed, in the ſhape of a kidney, which 

a pretty good taſte when it is green. Sain-fbin is 2 
French word, which ſigniſies wholeſome hay, d is ſo 
called, becauſe it is thought to fat all forts of cattle the 
ſooneſt of any other. The hay made of it is account 
ed among us the beſt ſort of food for moſt cattle, eſpe- 
cially in the ſpring, there being no danger attending 
it, as there is in clover; it breeds abundance of milk, 
and the butter that is made of it is very good. There 
is a ſort with a deep red flower, which, when diſpoſed 
in the large borders of pleaſure gardens, afford an 
agreeable. variety; for they are of a beautitul colour, 
grow in long ſpikes, and continue a great while. Some 


obſerve, that if $Sain-foin be carefully gathered, well 


dried, and kept in boxes, it has the ſmell of tea, in- 
green tea; but then it muſt be gathered before it 
flowers. 42. 2 3 a) LS SET 2 | TN f 
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OPULUS, five SAMBUCUS AQUATICA, Marh 
elder, or Gelder raſe, has a thick, firm, white rogt, that 


ſends forth a ſtalk to the height of five or fix cubits, 
divided into ſeveral. branches, like thoſe of the elder 
tree, and is knotted by intervals; it is covered with a 
ſmooth aſh-coloured bark or rind, is full of white 
ſpongy" pith.; and is very tender and brittle, The 
eaves proceed from the knots, and are large, angular, 
and like thoſe of the maple tree, The flowers conſiſt 
of a fingle petal or leaf, divided into five parts at the 
top, ani expanded in the form of aroſe. Thoſe about 
the circumference of the umbel are larger than the 
reſt, and of 4 fine white, with a calyx that proceeds 
from the middle of the cup, but they are barren. Thoſe 
in the middle or centre are ſmaller, open later, and in 
their bottom there is a hole that receives the point of 
the calyx, and they are of a yellow colour. This turns 
to 4 berry, à little larger than that of the common 


elder, which is ſoft and rel. when ripe 3 in each of 


6fe there is a Hat red feed in the ſhape of a heart, 

his Mrud delights in moiſt woods, bk the banks 
of rivers, and it flowers in May; but the berries are 
not rips till autütan, and they continue all the winter. 
There is another Gelder- raſe, that differs from the for- 
mer, only in having the flowers collected into a globe, 
and is common in old gardens in moſt parts of England. 


At a diſtance the flowers reſemble. ſnow-balls, for 


which reaſon it is called in ſome countries the Snow- 
ball tree.” It is of no uſe in medicine. 
+ ORCHIS, % SATYRIUM, * Fool-fones, has a root 
compoſed of two tubercles almoſt round, which are fleſhy, 
and of the fize of nutmegs ; whereof one is full and 
hard, and the other wrinkled and ſpongy. At firſt it 
ſends forth ſix or ſeven leaves, that are long, pretty 
broad, ſmooth, and like thoſe of the flower.de Toes. but- 
ſmaller, and generally marked at the top with browniſh 
red ſpots.” The ſtalk riſes to the height of a foot; and 
is round, - ſtreaked, and encompaſſed with one or two 
leaves; on the top there is a long ſpike of beautiful 
purple flowers, that are whitiſh towards the center, 
and ſprinkled with A of a deeper purple. Each 
flower is compoſed of ſix unequal petals, 25 which 0 
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throw. them into cold water; after they 
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five uppermoſt compoſe a ſort of a helmet ; and the 
lower petal, which is larger than the reſt, has a ſort of 
a bead or helmet at the top, and terminates in a tail, or 
ſharp Prone Bee a ſpur. "The calyx becomes a fruit, 
with three ſides, and is divided into three cells, con. 
taining many ſmall feeds. It flowers towards the end 
of April, and the beginning of May, and is found in 
many parts of 8 a ee, e e Ee t 
0 CHIS LAT: FOLIA, « MAT OR, Dog's- ones, 
This plant has a.root compoſed of two.bulbs, or fleſhy 
tubercles, but larger, and in the ſhape of large olives, 
The ftalk riſes near the height of, a cuhit, and has! 
pyramidal flowers at the top, Which are large and beau- 
tiful, whitiſh within, and ſprinkled with purple ſpots ; 
but they are reddiſh on the outſide, and repreſent a man 
in armour, without hands or feet, The leaves are big, 
long, and broad, and are n AT HER when they 
riſe out of the earth in Nowember.. .. he ſeed is like 
that of the former, and flowers in May, There are ſe- 
veral other ſorts of theſe. plants, the under part of 
whoſe flower repreſents ſeveral ſhapes, 2s a naked man, 
a butterfly, à fly, a drone, a pigeon, an ape, a lizard, 
and a parrot ; and theſe all grow. wild in ſeveral parts 
of Exęland; but deſerve a place in every good garden, 
The Turks have a Preparagion of a. certain root that is 
called lalep, which they make ule of to recover their 
ſtrength. It is, luppoſed to be à kind gf orchis, and 
the 3 preparation of this root will anſwer the 
ſame purpoſes. Take the roots. or bulbs of orchis, 
that are well nouriſhed, and after they are. ſkinned, 
| : 1 + been 
there ſome hours, boil them in a ſufficient quanti 
water, and then ſtrain them; this done, put them on 
a ſtring, and dry them in the air; this is beſt done in 
a fry hot ſeaſon. 'They will, become tranſparent, very 
hard, and will reſemble pieces of gum tragacanth. If 
they are kept in a dry place they will always remain 
good, and may at any time be reduced to à ver) fine 
Por. A ſeruple of this, put by little and little into 
iling water, will entirely. melt, and will be ſufficient 
for a pint of water; ĩt may, be rendered. mare agreeable, 
by putting in a little ſugar, and is exceeding uſeful 
ws when 
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8 in all diſeaſes of the weeks | 
for it ĩs very emollient, and will abate the . 
the:bumouns; it is excellent in canßungtions, an bloody 
Kuxes of the hillons kind. 
"-ORBQCELINUM; v, ANN MONT ANU, 
Mountain Panty has a rogt conſiſting of many fibres, 
adhering to one head, which creep greatly in the earth; 
they are blackiſh on the outſide, White within, and are 
full of mucilaginous juice. It has a ſingle ferulaceous 
ſtalk, that riſes to the height af . > feet, w 
is farrowed; and: divided into leaves pro- 
ceed as well from the root as the 1 are large, 
but like thoſe of the — only * 2 
more firm and ſmooth. The flowers grow in umb: 
at the top + the: _ — . pete ip 
Whitiſh, and son ve p 83 1 In 
the form of a roſe. Tbeſe are ſucceeded by a fruit, 
which was che calyx of the flower, eompoſed of two 
„chat are oyal, flattiſn, padiated un the hack, and 
ordered with a membranous leaf, of ada colour. 


It. gone — n places, When there are 


' QREOCELINDM, five: APIUM MONTANUYI 
MINUS, Jmaller mountain Polly has. a Hom ek Lt 
ſoft: rat; (that is fibrous on 400 U000e apy 
both within and without; the rules 4 e 
cf a cubit and apwards, and ig A 
rowed, knatted by intezvals, reddiſh branched. The 
leaves lie on the graund, and are lilæe thoſe ef garden 
parſſey. The flowers 1 of ol 
ſtalk and branches, a of a white leur, The 
ſeeds that ſuateeed them have a more acrid taſte than 
the leaves. It delights in ur ſandy places, 
and flowers in Zuly and Augul. The ſeeds are ac- 
counted am aperient, and prqper to open the obſtructions 
of the li ver ani ipleen; they are übe Ca;and free 
the kidneys from Wu but they are | uid 
1 193 18 

ORIGANUM VULGABR, nid Ao Jo A 
fender, woody, fibrous root, . creeping gbliquely into 

round, which ſends forth — Halks, that iſe 
o te height of bes ur der let ul ar had, 


ſquare, 
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{quare, and downy.' The largeſt leaves reſemble 
oþ common Joe wk and the keller thoſe of 33 
they are downy, have an agreeable ſmell, and an acrid, 
aromatic taſte. The flowers are collected into ſcaly 
ſpikes, and-are 1abiated, conſiſting of a. ſingle petal, 
whoſe upper lip is ere&; roundiſh; and divided into two 
ſegments, but the lower into chrée. The piſtil ariſes 
from the calyx, and is fixed in the back part of the 
flower like a nail; it is attended with four embryoes, 
and turns into as many ſmall ſeeds, contained in a cap. 
ſula, that was the calyx of the flower. It grows wild 
on dry chalky hills, and on gravelly foil,” in ſeveral 
parts of England, and it fle wers in the ſummer. Wild 
marjoram is diuretic, andi diaphoretic, and may be 
uſed in the manner of tea in the àſthma; and a violent 
cough. The powder of the leaves: and the. lowers 
dried in the ſhade-are cephalic, and being taken as 
ſnuff,” will make the noſe run conſiderably. It helps 
digeſtion, diſeuſſes wind, and id employed externally 
in hs for- che feet. eB D281; 9m" 221007 Doi 
© >ORNITHOPODIUM MAJ US, e greater' Bird. 
Aut, has a ſmall, white, angle, fibrous root, 'accom- 
2anied with ſeveral prains- or. thbercles,' with ſeveral 
Hexible; weak, branched, round, hairy talks, that 
ſeem! to ereep on the ground. The leaves are leſs than 


_ - thoſe: of the Bafa Sena, and the flowers are ſmall, 
Papilionaceous, and diſpoſed in ſpikes on the top of 
the branches j the piſtil ariſes out of the calyx, which 
afterwards betemes 4 hobked jointed pod, that is gene- 
Tally undulated, and at every joint there is a round 
ſeed ; andi ſevetal of theſe pods grow together in ſuch 
a manner, as to reſemble the foot of a bird. It flow- 
ers in fummer, and generally in un'; and delights 
in dry cultivated places. The whole plant is account- 
ed aperient and diuretic, and when powdered; tbe 
doſe is a dram in a glaſs of White wine; but ĩt is not 
r 2 199 e een wont eee 
ORYZA, Rice, has a root like that of wheat, and 
fürrowed ſtalks, that fiſe to the height of three or 
four feet, which are thicker and ſtronger than thoſe 
of wheat or barley; and knotted by intervals. The 
leaves are like thoſe of veeds in! ſhape,” but _ 
« $o#\% 7 i a e Y 
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feſhy | like leeks. The flowers which bevy on. the tops 
are of a purple colour, and are diſpoſed into IT, 
The ſeeds are almoſt oval, white, * arent, dern. 
and are contained in a yellowiſh, rough, furrowed, 
gular, downy. capſula, ſomewhat like barley; WIS are 
placed alternately on each ſide of the branches, This 
plant is cultivated in hot countries, in moiſt marſhy 
land, and the uſe of the ſeeds is principally for food. 
However, they deſtroy the acrimony of the humours, 
and are good in fluxes of the belly. Rice ſerves, in- 
ſtead of bread in moſt of the eaſtern countries, and 
is their principal nouriſhment, It is now planted in 
South Carolina, where great quantities have been pro- 
duced, and as good as in any other part of the world. 


It is chiefly uſed here for puddings, and to make rice» 
milk. 


PEONIA Mas, Male Peony, has an oblong, 
thick; tuberoſe root, brown without, and pale within, 
and is often divided into ſeveral branches; it ſends 
forth ſtalks to the height of two or three feet, that 
are a little reddiſh, and divided into branches. The 
leaves are large, and compoſed of ſeveral other leaves, 
almoſt like thoſe of the hazel tree; but they are 
broader ànd thicker, and of a mining, Feownith green 
colour; they are alſo covered: underneath With 4 
down, and yy long reddiſh , pedicles. The flowers 
grow on the tops + the ſtalks, and are large, con- 


e, ſometimes of a purple colour, and ſometimes 
of a paliſh red. The calyx is compoſed of five leaves, 
and in the middle there are purple ſtamina with ſaffron 
coloured apices. They are ſueceeded by fruit, com- 


. PTTL 


7 


hotns, chat open wien they are ripe, and contain 
many Nl ſeeds, that are red at firſt, and af. 


terWa 


= 


It is culavated in gardens for the ſake of the roots, 
which are uſed in medicine. They are Propazated, 
by parting, the roots, and are extremely hardy, for 
they will grow in any ſoil or fituation : the beſt ſeaſon - 
for this is in de beginning of September. 2 


3 | L * P.EONIA 
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ny of ſever ele, that expand i in the form of 


poſed of ſeveral ſmall, white, downy, MNuning,.. crooked. 


fu dark b!ue or black. It flowers at the, 
teginning of May, and they fall off ſoon afterwards. 
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PAONIA FOEMINA, male Peouy,. h 
'compoſet of | ſeveral tube) cles, connected i ACM 
with fibres,” and ſends forth a tal kalk, that has face 
'any redneſs Arr alt; the leaves are of a greeniſh pale co- 
Khir above, an "whitiſh, and a little downy under- 
neach. The flowers are like thoſe of the former, but 

icher they nor the fruit are ſo large. This is a very 


common ſort, and is to be met with almoſt every where 


ardens. "lie Male Peony is principally uſed in me. 
HEE” and e reots and 1215 9 roo b 
"manly t to be a ſpecific againſt the falling-ſickneſs, con- 


| vulſions. and the palſfy. They are reduced ta powder, 


after they Have 1 dried in the ſhade, and t then the 
"doſe is a dram or two; or an ounce of the roots is gi. 
ven in decocien, while they are freſh. 

” PALIURUS, Chriſt” -thorn, has a bird woody root, 
with a ſtem | that, grows {o higl e it. { r de- 


terves the natne of a, tree, ee es are long 


4*thorny; but t gfe that 821 3 the leaves are 
maller, and not f prickly | as in other places. The 


leaves are almoſt roun Pointed and of a fark. reen, 
| with a reddiſh oe ft. fe 0 0 


flowers are ſmall, yellow, 
, on the tops of 15 Ne beg. and are generally 
ſed of fiye petals, in the form of a roſe, The 
5111 ariſes from the flower-cup, which turns to a fruit 
Diet the ſhape of 4 i bonnet, having 2 ſhell. that is 
nearly globular, divided into three 41a 0 of 
which: Here is a fingle roundiſh Lv I This ſhrub 
rows wild in the hedges of Talg, pain, ' Portugal, 
an@ the ſouth of F. Trance, from whence i | ſeeds are pro- 
euted. It flowers in May and 9 4 and the, ir is 
rip e in the autumn. 1 15.0 Med. Chri/'s- chern, be 


145 they fup ſe his Erown, of 1 be. Was. made of 
be IE. 5 this tree, It m PrOPagated by 
ing down the ehder dragches in the lee which 


| 5 take toqt in a year's. 8 Hy "he 5 ſeaſon for 
4 tranſplanting them, i is in. autumn, ſoon Re the: leaves 


10 0 to decay. The fruit is ſaid to. bg diuretic, and 
elp the moiſt aſthma, by promoting expectoration; ; 


but' it Is not in, uſe amon 


PAPAVER CORNUTUM,. , CORNICULA- 
. beroed. NY 2, Not M, e 
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one's finger, ichn is Jonge 12 god ful of a 
ellow juice, as we t, which has a par- 
he Mer and fell. t ſends forth . lo " fleſhy, 
thick: downy Ta cut deeply on the ſides, and 
dentated on the edges; the, Folg r is of a ſea-green, 
and they lie upon the ground, they, continue all 
winter. „The ſtalk, which * not riſe till the ſecond 
year, is ſtrong, ſolid, knotty, ſmooth, and divided 
into ſeyeral branches, ſending forth leaves fiom the 
knots that are Imaller, and not ſo jagged. as thoſe be · 
lo /. The flowers grow on the top of 2 ſtalks and 
branches, and are as s lrg as thoſe of garden poppies, 
being each compoſed; of four yellow petals, placed in 
the form of a roſe, in the middle of which, there are 
à great number of ſtamina of the ſame colour. They 
are ſucceeded: by fruit, or a: ſort of pods,. a ſpan 
length, or longer, and are very ſleuder and. crook 
e horns,; they are rough to the touch, blunt at the 
ends, and contain a. double row of. ſeeds, ſeparated by 
a partition, and as round as thoſe of the common pop- 
py, and very black. It grows. wild on the ſea-ſhore, 
and in fandy, maritime places. If it be ſown in gar- 
dens in autumn, it will come up in the ſpring, and will 
fower. in gow and July, and the pod will be ripe in 
Huguft. plant o accounted. diuretic, and very. 
for thoſe CENT: thick urine'z;in Portugal they 
ove-am infuſion of. half a handful; of the leaves in 4 
s of white wine for the.gravel and ſtone bad * 
has not been brought into uſe in Eugland. 
PAPAVER RELEAS, the Fan's — wild, Poppy; © jt; | 
fa Ls ſingle white root, ac thick as .one's-little: - 
d with a few ſibres/ and has a bitter 
It ſends d rc ſeveral Kalke, to the height of @, 
— or upwards, which are round, ſolid, hairy, and 
Wi 25 leaves are jagged like thoſe of ſuccory, 
e. Me 1 and dentated on the, 
Wise „The on the top of, the * and 
nches, are com d of four, | large, thin, deep, red 
— which, are ready to fall off with each blaſt of 
wind.; theſe art lee by * heads of the fine 
ings and much 0 
che garden 1 
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They, are divided into ſeveral cells, containing black. 
ich, or dark red feeds. | This plant grows almoſt every 

where in the fields, eſpecially among corn. It flowers 
in May, Furey and July. The flowers are made uſe 
of in medicine, and are in ſome meaſure anodyne and 
narcotic. They are good in acrimonious' catarrhs, 
roughneſſes of the face, and in commotions of the flu- 
ids. They may be drank as tea, and z are of very great 
ſervice in all caſes where a gentle opiate is uſeful ; | here 


is a ſyrup made with theſe flowers, kept in the thogs, 


which will-ferve for the above 2 — 
PAPAVER HORTENSE NMGRO She, 
the” leſſer Gar den Poppy y has a root about the thickneſ; 
of one's little finger, full of ' a bitteriſh milk, as well 
as the whole plant. It ſends forth an upright ſtalk, to 
the height of two cubits, which is generally ſmooth, 
though ſometimes a little hairy, and the leaves are ob- 
long, broad, dentated, curled,” and of a 'fea-preen 
colour. The. flowers grow) on the top of the ftalks 
and branches, and are large, in the ſhape” of a roſe, 
of # reddiſh colour, ſometimes ap and ſometimes 


double; as alſs ſometimes 3 on the edge, and 
5 


ſometimes not. The calyx coniifts of two leaves, that 
1 fall off as ſoon as the flower is blown. It is 
eceeded by roundiſh heads of different fizes,” crown 


ed with a ſort of cover, in the form of a ſtar, and con- 


— 


tains in their cavities or membranous cells ſeeds of a 
blackiſn colour. There is a great variety of theſe 
plants, as well in colour as ſha E that are ſown in 
gardens for the ſake of their flowe ord they are 
nat ſo much uſed in medie ne as White poppy. 


They may be all propagated by the ſeeds ſown in au- 


tumn, and will flower in May, and une, and ſometimes | 


during all the ſummer. 
The heads of the ſtalks * the Plant, contain a 
milky juice, which may be collected in a conſiderable 


: quaneny, by ſlightly wounding them when al oſt ripe; 


is, expoſed for a fem days Ns air, thicke s into a 
clammy maſs of the ſame uality as opium, but weak- 
er. Poppy heads boiled in water communicate their 
virtues to it very freely; + and, when the nquor is ſtrong- 
ly mp ren with the Whites of eggs, and 

Niog nodmge 8 9 17 Hu 24 cvaporated 
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ſucceeded by 
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evaporated t/a due confiſtence, yields an extract that 
weighs about one ſixth of the weight of the heads. 
Some count it more ſaſe tran opium, | but-it muſt be 

Nn 


given in a double doſe 


PARIETARIA, Pellizery ef rt won, has a fibrous 
reddiſh root; with ſeveral-falks that riſe to the height 
of two feet, which are round, 'reddiſh, brittle, and 


branched, The leaves are oblong, and are pointed, 


downy, of a browniſh” green colour; ſhining; rough, 
and apt to hang to the cloaths of 9 they have 
long — and are placed alternately cn the ſtalks! 
'The flower has no petals, but has generally four ſtami- 
na, that riſe out of a flower- cup, divided into four parts, 
which is ſometimes in the ape of a bell, and ſome- 


times like that of a' funnel; they | ſarround a piſtil 


that generally turns to · an oblong ſeed; contained in a 
capfula that was in the cup of the flower. It grows 
upon old walls and buildings in great plenty, and 
flowers in May. It is looked upon as aperient, tem- 
perating and reſolvent, whether taken inwardly or 
applied outwardly. The doſe; in infuſton, is from 
one handful to three, and of the juice from one 
ounce to three, It is accounted one of the five emol 
lient herbs,” and is made we of occaſionally for © that 
intention, particularly in decoctions, fomentations and 
elyſters. Ss. neden % of Ine 1 $441 95 * 1 
PASTINNACA,  Par/nep,: or the Garden Parſnep, 
has a long, thick, fleſhy 1 2 yellowiſh colour, 
in the middle of which there is a nerve, that runs 
throughout its'whole-length. The ſtalk riſes to the 
height of three or four feet, and is upright, firm, fur- 
rowed, hollow, and branched. The leaves are large, 
and compoſed ef other leaves, that are villous, denta- 


ted on the edges, winged; and are placed on a pretty 


large rib z they are of à browniſh green, and placed 
by pane the rib, which is terminated by a ſingle 
leaf, The ſſewers grow'on' the tops of the ftalks and 


branches in large umbels, and each flower has four 


yellow petals, ee axe form of a roſe ; theſe are 
arge, oval, flattiſn, ſhghtly furrowed 
ſeeds, bordered by a ſmall membranous [caF.'reſetablit 
thoſe of angelica, * this plant is of 155 
8%. 3 uſe 
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uſe as. food, for which it is chiefly employed. It flowers 
175 „ the ſecond year, after it has been 
ſoẽn, Tibe. taſte of arfneps is well known, and they 
are more nouriſhing than e. though ſome. NT a 
mae averſion to their uſe. 
{PASTINACA. SYLVESTRIS, Jule Parfuep, has 


F White Angle rout, thgt has ſometimes large fibres, 


has the-ſame taſte aud ſmell as the garden parſ- 
ne. The; tall js e or three chbits high, and is 
tiff, furtpwed, hairy, hollow; within, branch. 
„and has leaves alternately placed like the for- 


mer; but they are ee, of a, deeper green, and 


ſometimes hairy, eſp 
ers grow in u 


ally towards the root. The 
„ and are ſmall, yellow, and 


| compaſed of. ive petals each; 3:;þefc are ſucceeded by 


double ſeeds, as in the former. It grows in uncul. 
ee in dry ue anf upon hills, and 
flowers. in the ſummer. Some make uſe 2 it as an 
pee pretend,, 7 ſeefs are ſown in the 
Bs She) Will produce: as good parſneps as the 
en; ſgrt. Both the ſeeds and. wot have been 
FANCY MA amel againk ent del der ai. 
ren 

"PER POLO, Fingintan A. ar climbing dog's bane, 


of Mamnpellicr has. a root almoſt as thick as one's 


12 that is long, white, fibrous and creeping; as 


allo. fall Falke i a Well as the reſt of the 
plant- "FR ſtalks xi N the hejghy of two cubits, 
and are endes, e branched, * iant, and creep 
upon any free! that fands near it. The leaves land 
appoſite to each other, are large, thick, . whitiſh, 
pale a Jas cut in oy form. f g croſs, near the 
{6M 1 of ga ox The flowers 


EDDIE 3 93 TAM HT ar, 
WF VECETABLES” aw 
ul ind Aug,; and the milky juice being inſpiſſated 

1 the fre, "Meu blackiſh, and Far. 3 reſembles 
ſcamony, but is not ſo purgin 5 and therefore requires 
a large doſe to procure that effet, 
PERSICARIA, MITIS, dead or ſpotted Arſe Smart, 
bas a Nender, öbligue, woody, fibrous root, difficult to 
break, and Tends forth ſtalks to the . of a foot, 
that are round, hollow, reddiſh, branched and knot- 
ted, The leaves are like thoſe of the peach-tree, and 
ſometimes marked with blackiſh ſpots, The flowers 
grow in ſpikes, and conſiſt of ſingle petals, cut into 
hve ſegments, and are without a br, ole bat there are 
five ſtamina that are purple and ſhining, though ſome- 
times whitiſh; they are ſucceeded by oval, flattiſh, _ 
pointed, ſmooth, blackiſh ſeeds. * It has, not ſo acrid 
a taſte as the following, and is a little tart. It grows 
i watery, marſhy, Places as well as in moiſt ditches, 
a moſt every where, and flowers in, 5 ao Auguft. It. 
is lobked upon as aftringent, deterſive, and vulnerary, 
and its decoction is ſaid to be good in fluxes of the 
belly, and for ulcers of the inteſti nes. 
PERSTCARIA URENS, biting Arſe Smart, has 2 
ſmall, ſingle, woody, white, ftbrous root, that ſends. 
forth {: veral ſtalks to the height of a foot and a half, 
which are firm, round, ſmooth, knotty, branched, _ 
ſometimes reddiſh, and ſometimes of a. greeniſh yel- 
low. The leaves proceed from the Knots of the 
ſtalk, which they embrace by their membranous ap- 
pefidages, and are of a "pale green, and like thoſe © 
of the peach tree. The flowers - 


* 

| each grow in long ſpikes 
, on the top, of the ſtalk and branches, and "confi of a 
fingle petal, cut into fe ſegments; there is no calyx, ' 
but there are five ſtamina generally of a purple colour, 
which are Tuteceded by pretty large feeds, ſomewhat 
: 
8 


1 Thinifig and blackiſh. It has an ch 
iting taſte, like r, and grows in watery marſh 
5 on the Tides ot brooks 20 ditches; it 4 : 
t in July and Azguft; It is ſaid to be cleanſing and vul- 
h nerary, and to te go0d in the dropſy, jaudice, and 
it obſtructions in the viſcera. Its ai ed water, given 
© to two or three ounces, is By Tone àccounted a ſpecific 
againſt the gravel. All authors agree, that this herb, 

| L 4 applied 
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applied to old ulcers, eats away proud fleſh, and cleanſe, 
and dries them; being applied as a cataplaſm to the 
bruiſes of horſes, it reſolves the congulated blood ; if 
the wounds and ulcers are waſhed with the juice, the 


Ss; 44 


flies will never come near them 
PERVINCA, e CLEMATIS DAPHNOIDEs, 
Perixwinckle, has a fibrous root, with lender, long, 
round, preen, knotty, creeping, climbing ſtalks ; the 
leaves are oblong, green, ſmooth, and placed by pairs, 
oppoſite to each other, and are of a bitter ſtyptic taſte, 
f he flower-cup conkits of a Angle leaf, divided into 
five long, 1 ſegments; and the flower of a ſingle 
Pe is cut into five ſegments, that expand into be 
orm of a' falver,” The piſtil is fxed in the loweſt 
part of the flower, like a nail, and turns to a fruit 
compoſed of two huſks or pods, which contain. ob- 
long, cylindrical, furrowed ſeeds. Some call it 
Ground Laurel, becauſe its leaves reſemble thoſe of 
that tree. This plant is an ever-green, and is pro- 
pagared by che branches that take root in the earth, 
t flowers in the ſpring, . and continues to do the 
ſame for a long while. It is accounted vulnerary, 
_ 5 found almoſt every where, in hedges, and among 
PERVNCA LATIFOLIA, e FLORE C. 
RULEO, greater Periwinkle," with a blue flower, has 
a fibrous creeping root,.. with ſeveral thick, round, 
Knotty, green | creeping branches. The leaves arc 
placed by pairs, facing each other, along the ſtalks, 
and are of a ſhining green, with a bitter acrimonious 
diſagreeable taſte. The flowers, like the former, are 
encrally blue, though ſometimes” white and without 
mell ; it differs from the former only. in. being larger 
in all its parts. It is ſaid to be yulnerary, aſtringent, 
and febrifuge, and is given to abate all kinds of 
Wenn t e e eee 
-  PETASITES, Butter Bur, has a chick, long root, 
brown without, and white within >. the ſtalks. are 
thick, hollow, and hairy, and riſe to the height of half 
a foot; the leayes are ſmall, narrow, and pointed; and. 
the flowers grow at the end of the ſtalks in tufts, 29d 
\ Mr ge 2 459 22 BY 3B 3 : 12 of ' 5 aha co 


oy 7 
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conſiſt of many florets, divide. into. ſeveral ; parts 3 
they are contained in a cylindrical calyx, eloven almoſt 


* to the bottom, into many ſegments. There 2s 


a ſingle embrya, that becomes, a ſeed, furniſhed w. 
4 The flowers appear before the leaves, which 
are very broad, and have a hollow in the middle, and 
round that a hollow expanſion in ſuch a manner, that 


they reſemble bonnets. It grows in moiſt. places on 


the. fades. of TLVETS, brooks, lakes, and ponds, and 
flowers early in the ſpring. In ſome places, the leaves 
grow to the height of a man, and continue all the 


winter. Some authors have confounded this plant 
with the great burdock, becauſe the leaves have ſome 


reſemblance to each her. The root, which is the 


part made uſe of is aperient, reſolvent, hyſteric, and 


vulnerary, and brings ap phlegm in As and re 
nate coughs. 

PETROSELINUM, Parſty, bas a  fngle- ot as 
thick. as one's finger, and often much thicker, that is 
furniſhed with: a few: fibres; it is whitiſh, long, — 
good to eat. The ſtalks ſometimes grow to the 
eight of chree or four feet, and are round, furrowed, 
knotted; and branched. The leaves are compoſed of 
others that are cut into jags, are. green, and bave long 


pedicles. The flowers grow on the top in umbels, 


and are compoſed. of five pale petals, diſpaſed in the 


form of a roſe ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſeeds that are 


joined by pairs, and are lender, : furrowed, grey, and 
roundiſh-at;the back. It is cultivated in gar ns, and 
will endure all forts. of weather, It delights in a 
moiſt ground, for which reaſon it ſhould be often wa- 
tered, It ſends. forth a ſtalk the ſecond. year after it 
is ſown, flowers in June and 250; e the ſeed is 
ripe in Auguſt. It is aperient, and is {aid to open ob- 
ſtructions ; but its dee 

The ſeed is one of the four hot ſeeds, is attenu- 


ating and diuretic, and is ſaid to be good in thegrayel 


and dropſ 


PEPEGERLINUM MACEDONICUM, Macede- 
zian Parſley, has a long, thick, white, wrinkled, woody 


root, which ſends forth A Kalk to the height of a — 
ase chick, Oo. and e ; Tho. 


ſe is only as a kitchen herb. 
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' Jeaves reſemble choſe of garden parſley”; but are more 
large, a little more eut, 220 dentated. Phe flowers 
- grow eon the top of the bfanches in umbels, are 
Whitiſn, and compoſed of five petals in the dn of of 
aroſe.” "They" are ſucceeded! by lender, hairy, ob- 
long, aromatic ſeeds, of an acrid taſte. It grows 
wild in Macedonia, and was greatly valued by the an. 
ciente; but is here cultivated in gardens. The ſeed 
only is in uſe, and has the fame virtues as that of com- 
mon parſley) dar ber ide . e of Ve. 
rear 1 
ASEOLUS, 2. fe e lan, has a ſlender, 
wes root, and ſends forth a 5 Tound, 'branch- 
ed, climbing ſtalk. The leaves come out by threes, 
In the manner of  trefoil, and are large, 1 at 
the end, fleſhy, ſmeoth, anil almoſt © Ale thoſe of ivy, 
with long, reen pedicles. The flowers are papilio- 
naceous, and apittil riſes out of the flower-Cup, which 
turns to a long pod full of Teeds, generally Thaped like 
a kidney. The uſe of kidney beans is well known, 
and therefore need not be mentioned here. They are 
opening, emolFent, reſolvent, and promote urine, and - 
generally agree with moſt conftitutions. © The meal 
of the ſeed is ſometimes mixed in emollient Cata- 


Se b 1 : 
* PHILLYREA, Mick Privtt, has 2 Wick Atro 
root that runs deep into the g , and the ſtems riſe 


4 or ten feer high, and are covered with a white 
coloured bark, 5 tele wrinkled. It is an ever 
ps ſhrub, with leaves like thoſe of the , anda 
that eonfiſts of a ſingle petal in eng ſhape of 
a bell, eut into four parts at the top; the colour is a 
whitiſh green or hetbaceous. The pill that riſes from 
the center of the calyx afterwards tutns to u Fpherical 
fruit or berry, that is black wy and contains one 
ed. They have been formerly in great*requeſt, for 
hedges and to cover walls; but they are moſt proper 
for * It flowers i in May and re, and the 
fruit is wipe a eee * d ge ee ds uſe 
in medicine. 5 
BHYTOEEAEA, Aare lte ire Bu, has” a foot 
a Too tot, "thar-fometimes grows „5 


— own The 
: 


9 4 o > te © 05 4 9: 7 ee 


W 


2. 


conſiſts of ſeveral peta = in x 4 5 org 


the center; an the Abe bot wh 


or berry,” age is Tdundiſh, ful 977 Ane Te op 
button flatted above #nd below ; Wen it 5 pe; it 18 
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cf a man's thigh, which is White, and perennial. 


The ſtalk riſes to tlie — t of five or fix feet; and. is 


thick, found, Rrong, reddiſh, and divided intd a 


branches. The leaves are lated irre: Zatarly, an 

large, veindus, ſoft, and of a pale 1750 o 252 

times reddiſſi; the ſn ape is Hike woe dmmon night 

made. The flowers grow ity bunches, each of 1 89 
e 

fork 


which are 'of a le Pe * — 4 


of a browniſh red colour, and bontzins {8yeral round 


black ſeeds, placed orbieulaply. "It is vety common 


in our northern American plagitmriohng: and is cultivated 

in Exg lam, for the beauty of its flowers. It may be 

propagated by 1 owing the feeds in the” ting, "upon 15 
rick earth; and, hen 


bed of licht 
dome up, they” uld be moved i into 2 en of 


gardens, allowing them room enou 11 | grow, for 


they will become very large. The berries Are full 15 a 


purple juice; which gives a fine tincture ; to paper; b 


it WII. not laſt 


PI, OSE LL A, common Moufe Ear; has A ffiärt, leh 

der . es with fibres, > thay wo due 
85 creep upon the where 

11100 'root again. e are 0 way Founti 
at'the end, Hke the ears of a mouſe, 1 whence it 
has its name, and they are covered with hair ; they 
are green above, but downy beloh, and have an 
aſtringent taſte. The flowers are oniy a fingle forex; 
of a yellow colour, with a ſcaly fingle cal "Which is 
ſucceded by fender, black, «dowhy Reds, ir the 
ſhape of '# wedge. It grows jo dry "batter! land, and 
on the fides pf "highways. * It flowerd in oſha . 
and Juh. It is very bitter and attgunted ingent, 
valnerary, and Yeterfive, The extfact, given to, two = 
drams, 18 "| Faid-"to* be very uſeful in interhat ulcerg 
likewiſe! eight. ounces of the infuſio of this plant, 
white wine; 4 if boaſted of as an infallible rem Ne 
the age, giten an hour before thee” mu 


Sy + 1 239 430 10 291. atv TA +. L 
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PIMPINELLA, Burnet, or: Pimpernel Parſley, has. 4 
round, flender root, divided into ſeveral reddiſh bran. 
ches, among which are ſometimes, found certain red 
g#ains, which they call wild cochineal, and which are 
uſeful in dying. The ſtalks are red, angular and 
branched ; the leaves are oblong on roundiſh, dentat- 
ed on the edges, and placed by pairs on the ribs. The 
flowers grow on the ends of the ſtalks, in round heads, 
and con6iſt of a ſingle petal, divided into four parts, 
in the form of a;role, and of a purple colour; in the 
middle there is a; tuft of long ſtamina, the flowers are 
of two ſorts, the one barren, and furniſhed with ta. 
mina, the other fruitful,. that have a piſtil. This is 
ſucrggded by a quadrangular fruit generally pointed at 
both ends, and of an aſh colour When ripe, contain- 
ing oblong, lender, reddiſh brown ſeeds, with an 
aſtringent an 9 It 590 wa in 
many parts: agland, particularly on dry chal 
FFF 
tergent,  vulcerary, and diuretic, and ſome pretend it 
ſtops hæmorrhages, as well internal as external, either 
given in decoction or powder. The doſe, in infuſion 
or decoction, is from half a hand ful to wwo..handfuls, 
and of the. juice; from an ounce to three ounces, or by 
ſpoonfuls. uc edi 1 r Rr 520. f 
 PINGUICULA,. Rutter  wvort, has a fibrous root, 
that ſends forth. fix or ſeven. leaves, and, ſometimes 
more; they lie upon. the ground, are of a yellowiſh 

cen, and ſomewhat thick and ſhining, as if butter 

been rubbed. over them; they are two inches long, 
about one broad, ſomewhat blunt at the extremities, 
and even on the edges, In the middle a yedicle ariſes 
as high as one's. hand, at the top of which is a purple 
violet, n white; flower, like that of à violet; but it 
conlilts of a fingle petal divided into, two, lips, and 
fab-divided into ſeveral parts; but, at the bottom, it 
terminates in à ſpur. It is ſuccteded by a fruit or 
Mell, whoſe lower part is encloſed in the calyx, which 
when open diſcovers a button, containing ſeveral ſmall 
almoſt round ſeeds. It grows in meadows, and other 
moiſt and marſhy, places, and flowers in the ſpring. 
It is vulnerary, and heals green wounds very ſoon f 
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and the juice makes an excellent liniment for chaps 'of 
tde nippes. 
1155 IN DIC UNI. | Py CAPSICUM; u Pep- 


ger, has a ſhort, ſlender root, furniſhed: on each "file 
* with 2 number of fibres; which ſend forth a ſtalk 


to the height of a foot and a half, and apwards, eſpe- 


cially in hot countries; this is angular, hard, hairy, 
and branched; the leaves are long; pointed, and 


broader. than thoſe: of arſeſmart; they are ſomewhat 


thick and fleſhy,” of a greeniſh b „and withoat 
hair. The flowers, which grow und the; joints of the 
leaves, where they adhere to the branches, are roſace- 


ous, and of a whitiſh colour, very much reſembling 
thoſe of common "nightſhade, but larger, and ſup- 


ported by. à pretty long, fleſhy, red pediele. They 
| — ſucceeded by a long —. 


la, as thick as one's 
thumb, trait, and formed of a. fleſhy, i arg. po- 


liſhed kein, which is at firſt, afterwards yellow, 


and then red ʒ it is divided into two or three cells, 


that contain many- flattiſh ſeeds of a whitiſh colour, 
ne Ks to yellow, and generally of the ſhape of kid- 
t 


neys. grows naturally in the Indies, and particular- 
ly in Guiney and Brafel. It is eaſily propagated” by 
ſeeds in — 3 and there are e you of it; 
as the capſicum with, long hanging that with 
lang; pods. which turn up at the end; the broad leaved 
capſicum, with long ſtreaked pods, commonly: called 
; bonnet pepper; A/ricer: capſicum, with rough hang- 
7 s African capſicum, with pyramidal rough 


;, generally growing erect; capſicum with long 


nging- pods that are not hot; capſicum wich Tet 
9 in the ſhape of hearts, generally hanging down- 


_ wards capſicum with ytami „ thick, red pods, ge- | 
'nera ly eee ups a! Po olive ſhaped caph 
red pods, * al 


—— 
bc arbary pepper; m With 
round, very | > named bird pepper; Americun 
capſicum, ,;with..zound- ſhaped fruit, broad leaves; 
Americas with oblong white pods, growing 
exeQ, and capſicum tough, red pods, ge- 
nerally, banging downwards. There are two: ar three 
other ſorts, but theſe are the principal, and bers 
n 


— 
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ſoyn in many cutidus gardens, in hot beds. Th 
are pretty hardy, and may be planted abroad about 
the middle of June. The inhabitants of the Weſt. 
- Indies. make à great uſe of the bird pepper, which 
they dry, reduce to a powder, and mix with other in- 
gredients. They ſend ſome of che pots to Englund, un. 
der the name of Cayan butter, and this is in great 
eſteem by ſome. They likewiſe eat the fruits of ſome 
of theſe kind raw, but they will burn the throats of 
thoſe that are not uſed to them. The laſt makes ot 
of che ſineſt and vrholeſomeſt pickles in the world, if 
they are gathered before the: wine gene tough. i. is 
at * of no uſe in 
PISUM, h Pea Pla, has a:ſlender; fbrous wo, 
chat ſends forth long, hollow, brittle ſtalks, of a ſea 
green colour, that would lie upon the ground if they 
were not ſupported by props. The leaves are oblong, 
of the ſame colour as the ſtalks, and ſome are ſo placed 
that the ſtalks ſeem to run through them, while others 
grow by pairs on the ribs, that are terminated by ten- 
drils or claſpers, which lay hold of every thing they 
meet with; two or three flowers proceed together from 
the places where che leaves join to the ſtalks, and are 
papilionaceous and white. The piſtil is ſucceeded by 
a long pod, fulhof roundifh ſeeds, which are very 9 
known. There ate ſeveral ſorts of pre as the gre 
garden pea, with white flowers and fruit; — . — 
Peas: the dwrarf pea, the Frunch dwarf pea ; the pea 
with an eſculent hufk,. the ſidlele pea, the common 
White pea, the green rouncival pea; the grey pea, 
the marble rauncwal pea, the roſe pea, or brown pen, 
the Spaniſþ morottopea, the marrowfat pen, the union 
„the Eagliß fea pea, and the pig pea. Phe Eng 
& ſeb pea is found wild on: the: ſhores of 2 and 
Foul other counties in Auland; and in times of ſear- 
city they haue beers very great help to poor people. 
Tde propagating fg of pas i ſo wel kfiown; that the 
manner of it needs. — —_ notice I. 


witdy, and de not ve — waa fence 
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| Green peas are ve ery good eaten raw, for thoſe thar 
have the fea ee. 

PLANTAGO MAJOR, great Plantain, 5 2 ſis 
1608; 2 x5 thick as one's finger, and is furniſhed wit 
Whitiſm fibres on the ſides; it fends'forth lar — — 
— es, ſeldom dentated on the edges, and have eac 

nerves, that run "throughout their whole length, 
| The ſtalk, which Tifes'from the middle of the leaves to 
abou a foot in height, is roand, hard to break, and 
ſometimes reddiſh, as well as a little hairy. Tbere 
grows on the top an oblong point, With fmall whitiſh 
flowers; each of theſe is a pipe, cloſe ſhut at the 
bottom, open at the top, and cut into four parts, 
in which are ſeveral ſtamina. Tt is ſucceeded 45 
fruit, wh 6 a | thick, oval, pointed 'fhefl, that 


croſſways, and contains ſeveral ſmall, oval, A 


ſeeds, © This plant is ver) common, and grows almoſt 
— wang Te flowers itt May and June, a n4 the frait 
s ripe in Aug. 

There is another ſort” of plantain; that "" a thick 
root, 'which ſeems to be bit off at the end; the leaves 
are narrower: than thoſe of the former, and contain 
only five nerves; chere -arelikewife a third that con- 
tains but three, and this is called the Leſſer Plantain. 


They all have the ſame 8 uſes, and the leaves 


are bitter and aſtringent. It is actoutited refolveht 


and febrifuge; for the 7 m two to 
four Sunces, in che Cr jog rn fevers, 
often cures chem. A'ptifith, lde Vin the eaves of 


lantain, is good in the bloody- flux, ſpit 
lood, and ines bf he Whale Ts . de= 


totioind; is an excellent in ulcers of the mynth's 
and with Hime water it res Ulcers of che 1 42 a ES 
date an eigenen, with PReth buttery Fes fee 

the piles: © C0 (566015 8 aten « ; 7 e 
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ve, but of a ſea- green or bl | 
MR below. The flowers grow __ places __ i 
ne leaves join to the ſtalks,” ſometimes ſingle, and 
ometimes tein uble and treble ; they are in the ſhape 
of: a bell, cut at the top into fix. ſegments, but they 
ave no calyx; the colour is white, except the edges, 
which are greeniſn. The embryo, which is. ſeated co 
the center of the flower, becomes à berry, like thoſe 
of ivy; it is a little * green, purple, or blackiſh, 
and generally contains three large ſeeds, like thoſe of 
vetehes. It is very, common in all parts of England, 
and grows in ſhady Places by the fides of hedges, and 
in.woocs and foreſts, There are ſeveral. ſorts of this 
plant, which may eaſily be propagated, by parting the 
roots in the ſpring, before they begin, to ſhoot ; they 
ſhould be planted in freſh, light earth, that is not ve. 
ry rich, where they will thrive. exceeding well. It 
flowers in May and June, and the berries are, ripe in 
Auguſt ; but the root is chiefly uſed in medicine. All 
authors look upon this plant as aſtringent and vulnera- 
ry, and it has been often uſed for the cure of en 
but it is now entirely neglected among us. 
POLYPODIUM,. Polypedy, or Oak Fers, has a root 
fix inches in length, and almoſt as thick as a man's 
little finger, that creeps; along the ſurface of the 
ground; it is full of tubercles, or warts, and is eaſily 
roken. It ſends forth leaves, which are like thoſe 
of male fern, but much leſs; they are deeply cut al- 
moſt to the rib, into long narrow ſegments, which are 
covered on the back with. a ſort of reddiſh powder, 
2 Wr through a microſcope, appears to be 
„ membrano 0 ” ſhells, whi "open, and 1 
er. ſeeds, in the 55 of a kidney, 
15.2 capillary. plant, and; conſeque tly hears no 3 
it grows in foreſts valleys, and among ſtones covered 
vath maſs; as. well as on the trunks of old trees. The 
root Only is uſed in medicine, and that is. accounted 
beſt that 18 found upon. oaks, It is green all the year, 
and in April it ſends forth freſh 4 The ancients 
e. this 9s to be. purgative ; but it does not 


the belly, or at, leaſt very ly. 
Sans ij, * ere -obtrugtions ofthe Sens 
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but the beſt authors: are not agreed in its virtues, tho 
it has been much uſed/in-medicine; 1 Ho 00ers 
POPULUS: NIGRA, the black Poplar tree, has a. 
root. that ſpreads very deep in che earth, and grows.to. 
4 tall tree, with leaves that are almoſt round, and cut 
on the edges. They are of a blackiſn colour, and al- 
ways tremble, though there is no wind. Some bear 
no flowers or fruit, except catkins, which conſiſt of 
many pointed ſmall leaves; for the fruit grows on thoſe 
trees that bear no catkins, and they conſiſt of ſeveral 
ſmall leaves, under which lies a bell, containing the 
embryo; this turns to a membranaceous ſpiked pod, 
that opens two ways, and is full of downy ſeeds. In: 
the beginning of the ſpring it produces many buds, 
about the ſige of capers, which are oblong, pointed, 
of a greeniſn yellow, and full of a clammy juice, 
which ſticks to the ſingers of thoſe that touch them. 
It grows in moiſt watery: places, on the ſides of brooks 
and rivers; the buds ap in-Aprih, and the catkins: 
in May or June. The — onhy made uſe of in 
medicine, and a tincture may be extracted from them 
with ſpirits of wine, which, according to Tournefurt, 
is excellent to ſtop. inveterate fluxes of the belly, 
and to 0 internal ulcers, The doſe is a _ 
morning evening, in à ſpoonful of hot broth. 
They are alſo employed in making the unguentum 
populeum. N $49 ©] x 8 0 Henk RA 
_ POPULDS. ALB | 
that ſpreads. on the ſurface of the earth, ant the trunk 
as high, and full of branches, with a ſmooth, whitiſn 


bark. The wood is white, but not ſo hard as that 


of the black poplar, and is more eaſily cloven. The 


leaves are broad, and deeply cut on the edges, they. 
being not very unlike thoſe of the vine, or the large 


map „but they are more ſmall, green; ſmooth; and 
without hair above, but underneath they are white, 
and downy, and have long pedieles. The catkins 
and fruit grow on different trees, and are like thoſe 
of the former. It celights in moiſt places, and 
grows to a conſiderable height in a little time. It 
may be eaſily propagated by the ſhoots that grow on 
the foot of. the tree, and may. be g 

bit u 


9 1 4. . N 
A, the white Poplar tree; has a root 
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238: THE NATURAL HISTORY 
but not in the places where the ading roots will 
damage the graſs. It grows * de wy 
the wood is of greater uſe than that of the black, In 
France they | make wooden ſhoes with it, and it ſerves 
every where for the heels of women's ſhoes. No part 
of ãt s now uſed in medic ige. 
PORRU COMMUNE CAPITATUM, rhe con. 
mom Leek, has an ovlong, almoſt cylindrical, ſmooth, 
ſnining, white, bulbous root, confiſting of ſeveral 
whate-coats, joined one to another, and furniſhed be. 
low with ſeveral fibres. The leaves proceed from the 
coats of the root, to the height of afoot, and are pret- 
ty broad, and placed alternately; they are flat or fold- 
ed in the form of a gutter, and are of a pale greeniſh 


colour. Between theſe leaves there riſes a" ſtalk to a 


conſiderable- height, and in ſome countries it is five 
feet _ and as! thick as a man's finger; It is firm, 
ſolid, full of juice, and bas at the top a bunch of 
flowers; each uf ahich conſiſtd of fix petals, come 
ere, A a bell, with as many. large cy- 
indrical ſtatnina, terminating in three càpillaments, 
of which the middlemoſt is furniſned with a chive, 
The piftil ĩs ſeated in the center of che flower, which 
becomes a roundiſn fruit, divided into three cells, 
containing rbundiſh ſeeds. It has fomewhat of the 
ſmellbof an onion, and is a common kitchen plant, 
uſed almoſt every where. It flowers in Fuly, and its 
feed is 'ripe»in August: bt is ſGmewhat hard of di- 
geſtion, and is a little windy; but theſe inconveniencies 
may be avoided by boiling them well. They are 
diuretic, and a dram of the ſeeds in particular may 
be given in a glaſs of white wine for that purpoſe. 
It is cultivated: by fowing the feeds in the fpring, 
along with thoſe of onions; and when theſe laſt are 
drawn up in Jay, the leeks will have time to grow 
| nnr 116d ee FRED 96 
_ - -PORTULACA, Par/lane, has generally a' fingle 
root, with à few: fibres, which becomes woody in 
length of time; the ſtalks grow to the, height of a 
foot, and are thick, roundiſh, reddiſh, tender, full of 
juice, ſmooth, ' and divided into ſeveral branches; 
the leaves, which are ranged alternately, are ahnoſt 


round, 
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round, thick, fleſhy, ings of a yellowiſh colour, 


and a clammy taſte. The flowers grow at the places 
where the leaves join to the ſtalles, and are of a yellow 
or pale colour. They are each compoſed of ſive 
leaves, which expand in the form of à roſe. The 
calyx conſiſts of à ſingle leaf, ſome what like à mitte, 
from which riſes a piſtil, which, together with the 
flower. cup, turns to a fruit, or oblong capſula, that 


is he a ſmall urn, and of an .herbaceous colour. 
Theſe capſula qpen tranſverſely into two parts, and 
contain Panty. Call black feeds. It is propagated al- 
molt euery Mhere in gardens, by ſeeds, which mult-be 


ſown in of light rich earth, during any of the 


ſummer months, and it will be fit for uſe fix months 


after Wing. It is cooling, abates the acrimony of che 


humours, and is excellent in the ſcurvy. I is only 


proper for young perſons, and thoſe of à hot,  bitions 
conſtitytiany "The leaves of purſlane being chewed, 
abate the paãns ef the teeth, that ariſe from having 
been {et on edge by eating groen fruit. 
reddiſh, &xous root, that ſends forth large, rough; 
wrinkled leaves in the ſpring. of the year, Which ti 
on the ground, and are covered with ſo ſhort a down, 
that it can hardly be perceived. From among theſe 
leaves there are ſeveral ſtalks, to the heighe, of a 
palm, [that are round. a little hairy, naked, fm, and 
ſtain the bunches of flowers at the top; they conũſt 
of a ſingle petal, the lower part; of mch is tubulous, 
but the upper part expands in the form of a ſalver, 
and is cut into ſeveral ſegments. The piſtil-ariſes 


from the — which is fiſtulous, and, when 


the flower is decayed, turns to an oblong fruit or huſx, 


lying almoſt concealed in the flower-cup:; it opens on 


the top, and diſcovers many roundliſfi ſeeds, faſtened to 
the plagenta,' It grows almoſt every where in the 


fields, in ſhady. from whence: they may be 


tranſplanted into the garden, and placed under hedge: 

The beſt time for this is about Michaelmas, 1 
the roots will produce flowers early in the {pring. Ir 
has always been obſerved,” that this plant has tame 
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What of a ſoporiferous quality. The medicinal uſe; 
of this flower are not yet properly aſcertained. = 
PRUN Us, the Plumb tree, has a flower that conſiſts 
of five petals," placed in a circular order, and expanded 
in the form of aroſe. The piſtil ariſes from the flower. 
cup, which afterwards becomes an oval, globular fruit, 
with a ſoft fleſl,y pulp, ſurrounding an hard oblong 
ſtone, generally pointed. The pedicles, or foot ftalks, 
are long and ſlender, and there is only a ſingle plumb 
on each. There are ſeveral ſorts of plumb trees, as 
the Jean hantive, or white Primo: dian, which bears a 
ſmall, longiſh, white plumb, of a clear yellow colour, 
eovered over with a white flue, that eaſily wipes off. The 
juice is ſweet, and it ripens in the middle of Fuly, 
The early black Damaſt, commonly called the Morocco 
PLUMB, is pretty large, of -a round ſhape, and fur. 

e 


» 


rowed in the middle like a-peach ; the outſide is of a 
_ dark- black, covered with 


| a _ violet bloom; the 
fleſh is yellow,” and it parts readily: from the ſtone. It 
ripens towards the end of uh and is in good eſteem. 
The Kerle 'blark:damaſe: PLUMB is ſmall and black, 
with a violet bloom, and the juice has a rich fweetiſh 
taſte; the fleſh dec from the ſtone ; it is a 
good bearer, and is rĩipe towards the latter end of 7uh. 
The great damaſe violet PLUMB of Tours is pretty 
large, inclining to an oval ſhape, and the outhide 18 
of a dark blue, covered with a violet bloom; the 
Juice is rich and ſweet, the fleſh yellow, and parts 
—— from the ſtone; it ripens towards the latter end 
„ 7977 7 T2457 16 
The Orleans PLUMB is of a reddiſh black colour, 
and is a fruit ſo well known to almoſt every perſon, 
ti at it needs not be deſcribed; it is à very plentiful 
bearer, and is planted by thoſe who ſupply the markets 
with fruit, tho it is but an indifferent plumb... 
The Ferberingbam PLUMB is of a blackifh red, is 
ſomewhat long, and deeply ſurrowed in the middle; 
it has a firm fleſh, that readily parts from the ſtone; the 
* 1 rich, and it ripens towards the latter end 
The Perdrigen PLUMB is of a middle ſize, and an 
ovalſhape, with a very dark outſide, covered over _ 
a viole 
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a violet bloom. The. fleſh is firm, and full of an ex- 
cellentrich juice; it is in great eſteem, and is ripe in 
the beginning of Augu/t, 

The violet Per gie on. PLUMB i 15,4: large eie and 
rather round than long; it is of a blueiſh colour on the 
outſide, but the fleſh is yellowiſh, pretty firm, and ad- 
heres cloſely to the ſtone; the juic: is e rich 
and it ripens in the begi ginning of Augu/ 

The white ARS, PLUMB 1s 1 A niddle . 
and an oblong ſhape, with a yellowiſh outſide, covered 
with a white bloom. The Belk is firm and well taſted, 
and it is a very good fruit, either to eat raw, or make 
into a ſweat-meat; for it has a pleaſant e 
mixed with an acidity. 

The red imperial PLUMB has a large fruit, of an 
oval ſhape, and of a deep red colour covered with a 
fine bloom. The fleſh is very dry, Pert it makes ex- 
cellent ſweat-meats, and is ripe in the begioning of 
Auguft. 

The white imperial Bonum nag num, or. nuhite Holland, 
or Mogul PLUMB, is a large, fruit, of an oval ſhape, 
and a yellowiſh colour, powdered over with a white 
bloom. The fleſh is firm, and adheres cloſe to the 
ſtone; the taſte is acid or ſour, which renders it unfit - 
to be eaten raw; but it does very well baked, or to 


make ſweet. meats thereof. It is ripe in the beginning | 


of September. | 

The Cb PLUMB' js of à middle 1 and of 
am oval ſhape, with a dark blue outſide, and a violet 
bloom. The juice is rich, and it 1s IPs. in the be- 
ginning of Aug. 

The Apricot PLUMB is. nk round Fruit, of. 2. 
pelo colour, powdered over, with à white. bloom; 

the fleſh is ay, the taſte ſweet, and! it parts readily from 
the ſtone, It ripens in the beginning of Aug. 

The Maitre Claud, though 5 it has a French dame, ja 
1 ſo called in France; it is of a middle ſize, rathas.. 

than round, and the colour is finely yarie 

wih red and yellow ; the fleſh is firm, has a de cate 
ne bog and gr e "0! the ſtone 3 it is nie in 
t & be innir 9 4 * r For 838 I; 
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242 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
The red dlaper PLUMB is a large round fryj 
a reddiſh eur! Jo6a over with a violet bee; 
the fleſh has a very high flavour, and adheres cloſely to 
e ſtone; it is ripe about the middle of 4ugy/. 
© '84.-Catherine's PLUMPB.' is large and oval, but ſome. 
what flat, and the outſide is of an amber colour, poy. 
dered over with a whitiſh bloom; but the fleſh is of a 
bright yellow, and is dry, firm, and adheres cloſely to 
the ſtone. It has a very agreeable ſweet taſte, and 
makes an excellent ſweet-meat; ĩt is Tipe in the begin. 


4 


- 


ning of September. Tg 3 
The real PLUME is a large fruit, of an oval 
ſhape, rege f to a point next the ſtalk; the colour 
is of a light red, powdered over with a whitiſh bloom, 
and the fleſh, which has a fine ſweet taſte, adheres 
to the ſtone; it is ripe about the beginning. of 
September. 33, 547] 8 . | | | | 10 
The Bripnole PEUMB is of a large oval ſhape, 
and of a yellowiſh colour, mixed with red; the fleſh 
is of a bright yellow, and, though it is dry, has an 
exceHent rich flavour. It ripens towards the latter end 
of Auguſt, and is thought to be the beſt. plumb for 
ſweet-meats yet known, 
The black Hullace grows wild in the hedges all 
over England, and is ſeldom, or never cultivated in 
: cl ens 17 14 285 ' Y 4 ES ny 3 
Ihe avhite Bullace grows wild as the former, and is 


„ 


vety rarely planted in gardens. 

The Black-thorn,. or Sloe- tree, is very common almoſt 
every where, and is chieffy uſed for planting hedges, 
like the white thorn, and its. being of a quick growth 
renders it very proper for, da purpoſe, All forts of 
plumds are propagated by budding or grafting on the 
ibs of any ſort that ſhoot freely; however, Padding 


| 1s much Te ] 4 4 Dn TY eats; 48 
"PLUMS ard in great. eiten every where, and 


may be planted:'to prow in various manners, as in 
ſtandards, eſpaliers, or agaipft' walls. They require a 
ſoil neither too dry nor too wet, and hed that are 
planted againſt walls ſhould” be placed to an <aft or 
8 aſpect, which are better than a direct fouth. 

Plambs in general are moiſtening, laxative, and _ 

* | 4 
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bens, 5. bullaces and LARS. which are aſ- 
are cooling, quench thirk, and Fate 

wer "pls, v2 therefore > agree beſt with hot 
conſtitutions; but they do nat at alli ſit eaſy with thoſe 
that have weak ſtomachs. In thoſe years, that plumbs 
are ay plenty,. and conſequently much eaten by all 
ſorts of people, fluxes of the belly ee abound, 
which often turn to bloody fluxes; hence it appears, 
that they ought always. to be eaten very moderately, and i 
then they ſhould be quite ripe and ſound. | 77 
PULEGIUM, Penny-royal, has a creeping, fbrous 
root, with ſquare hairy ſtalks, ſame. of which arg up- 
right, and others creep upon n the ground. The leaves 
are like thoſe of marjoram, but ſofter to the touch, and 
blacker; the ſmell is agreeable, but ſtrong, and the 
taſte is hot. The flowers proceed from the places where 
the leaves join to the ſtalks, and are diipoſed; in rings 
round them ; they are of a blueiſh or purple colour, 
though ſometimes of a pale red; they are labiated, and 
the upper lip is cut into twa, ſegments ; ;, theſe FE WE ſuc 
444 by ſmall ſeeds. It flowers in Jui 4 155 

it which time it ought ta be gathered 27 ug r uſe. 

8 is aperient, hyſteric, RL good for Vordere 
of the ſtomach and breaſt, It is proper for inveterate | 
conghs, and rheums, and ſome. recommend it to cure \þ 
hooping-coughs. It may be taken in the manner of ; 
tea. 
PUL JNARIA;. Teaser or Sage . Tirafaen, | 
has a hite übrous rot, and angular, 8 ali ſtalks, 
which riſe te à foot in Fj t, and are of .a purpliſh, 
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in woods, groves, and in mountainous and ſhady places. 
It is * in gardens, and flowers in March 
eee wer ge ing 
**PULMONARIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Lungwer:, or 
narrow-leav'd Sage of | Bethlehem, has a root like the 
former, which ſends forth angular hairy ſtalks, to the 
height of a foot, and the leaves are oblong, narrow, 
. hairy, like thoſe of wild 9. 8105 but ſofter, and 
not ſo. rough; they have no pedicles, and they embrace 


their ſtalk by the middle. The flowers grow on the 


top of the ſtalks, and are like the fermer, only they 
are of a fine purple colour, mixed with blue. It 
grows almoſt every where, in woods and ſhady moun- 
rr vet nu, WSDOT 
PULMONARIA GALLORUM, French Lungwort, 


has a long, thick, jointed, reddiſh, fibrous root, full of 


a bitter milky. juice, and the ſtalks riſe to the height 
of a foot and a half; th ſe are ſlender, hairy, and di- 
vided into ſeveral branches. The leaves proceed from 


the root, lie on the ground, and are ſinuated towards 


the pedicle, they are Crag and hairy above, downy 
and whitiſh below; but generally marbled with long 
blaekiſh ſpots. The flowers grow on the tops of the 
branches, and conſiſt of yellow ſemi-florets, placed in 
a ſcaly cup; they are ſucceeded by oblong, ſmall, 
tufted" ſeeds, of a blackiſh colour. It generally grows 
on old walls, and in uncultivated places; it flowers in 
June and July," and ſometimes later. They have all 
three the fame virtues, and are accounted good in diſ- 
eaſes of the lungs. oh. weed A 333 
: PULSATILT.A, Paſque-flower, has along, thickiſh,, 
finple root, which is divided into ſeveral heads, that 
are hairy on the upper part, and black. The leaves 
proceed from the root, and are jagged and hairy; 


chey are placed on long, reddiſh, /very hairy ribs,. that 


lie near the ground. From between the, leaves there 
proceeds a round hollow ſtalk, to the height of a foot, 
covered with a thick ſoft down, and is without leaves, 
except one a little below the top. The flower conſiſts 


of ſix oblong, pointed petals, Mfpofed in the form of a 


* 


roſe; of à purple colour, hairy without, and ſmooth 
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within, Tb Pini i placed in the witdle;furrbunded 
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with yellow ſtamina or chives ; this turns to a fruit, 
with a tound head, ha confifts of ſeveral ſeeds, that 
terminate in A ruft Hlce a feather. It grows in flony, 
dry, mountainous places, FIRES near Sire and is 
called Paſque by the French, fram hence it has its 
name. It is cultivared in gardens, for the ſake of che 
flower. It is faid to be a vulnerary plant, ad the pow 
der of the tried leaves and flowers, ſnuffed up che nee, 
provoke ſneezing; but it leaves a burning heat b 
it, that reaches as far as the brain; for chis reaſon 1 it i 
accounted good in ſleepy diſeaſes. | 
PYROLA, Winter-green, has 2 flexible, flenden, 
fibrous, creeping, whitiſh root, which ſends forth five 
or fix fibrous leaves, like thoſe of the pear tree; they 
are fleſhy, thick, of a deep, browniſh, green, 15. are 
mooth; have! pedicles ty Ying on oy round 
continue green al If. the winter. The ſtalk ae! to the 
height of a foot among the leaves, and is angular, 
fingle, and ſometimes ' furniſhed with 0 pointed 
leaves; the flowers grow / on he top, and are begutif ub 
ſcented, and ate compoſed of ſive petals, placed in the 
form of a roſe ;. they are Tow and have ten ſhortiſh 
ſtamina, with a crooked piſtil i in the middle, like the 
trunk of an elephant; this turns to an angular fruit or 
button, | conſiſting of five furrowed Fu containin 
reddiſh ſeeds, that are exceeding ſmall. ww, nk ” wi 
caltiy 


in the north of Eng/and, on 8 e 

heaths; for which reaſon 1 it is dif 

in the ſouthern, parts; it flowers in eee linac hem — 
is looked upon to be an aſtringent vul nerarꝝ plant, and 


proper to ſtop internal bleedings; it may be taken in 


the manner of tea. | 
PYRUS, the Pear tree, has flowers chat conſiſt of 
ſeveral leaves; placed in a circle, which expand in 


the form of a es the ee e eee a a fleſhy 
fruit, univerſally k nm, w like 5 


navel on the upper part 0 in 8 the Fe 
are lodged, are Feral by 45 membranes. The 
tree 1s 6 well known, that it needs no deſcription, 

and' therefore i it will *.. nes e the 5 
ſorts of fruit.” 3 341 3191 as 6 Uns 244748 
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The little mu PEAR, commonly | called the Suproms 
5s generally produced 1 in large eluſters, and is rather 
round chan ſdng, with ſhort ſtalks ; the fern ts yellow 
when ripe,” andthe juice is ſdmewhat muſty; it is an 
excellent pear, if gathered before it is too ripe, I 
ripens towards the midate of Fly, "Wind will continue 
Neon Pur fo ts) eee e 2 LNRee Bl 

The CBio PEAR edt: exlied the Kink Bebe 
. muſt peur, 1s ſmaller than the former, but much of 
the fame ſhape. The ſkin, - when ripe, has a few 
ftreaks of red on che Ae 1 next| the fun, Sb it ſeldom 
Hangs in cluſters, © © | 

The hafting PE AR, 8 called ab hte cin, ] 
is larger than either of the former, and is longer next 
the ſtalk. The fktn is thin, and of a Wwhiti | green 
when ripe ; the fleſh? melts in the mouth,” and, if not 
too ripe, has = iwecuſh caſte; ; it is * gather towards 


the end of 
The red OSCADELLE is a large early pear, of 
great ny; and the fin is of a fle yellow, beau. 
Pally, ; the! fleſh has a tich taſte, if gathered 
it de too ripe; but is it apt te be mealy, 
8 rally produces to crops in a year, the 


firſt of lich is commonly ripe towards the end of 
kg * and the ſecond 1 in September, but is ſeldom well 
15 | 

The litik MUSCAT is 4 fall; a round 
than long,” and the fein is very b, and of a yel- 
lowiſh ' cotour* when ripe, The Neſt: melts in the 
mouth, and has a rich -muſky flavour; but will not 
_ 3. When ripe, which is towards che fatter end 


he JARGONBLLE is a very Jong p pear, in the 
mid, with a long pediele or ftalk ; 
the {kin is piety thick, and of a rally colour towards 
the ſun ; but the other fide: is of a ruſſet "green; the 
Aelb has a Lich W 4 ür, and it 15 5 towards 
the end of Ju. rs is obe EIT Tie "OL 255 
mer pears. .” 
The Windſor PEAR 5602's 4 bbs ong ſhape, 

minates almoſt in a point next the ta. 44 ſein i 15 
ſmooth, and when ripe, of a yellowiſh green, with a 
Fs h 4 * wy very 


D 
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very ſolt ffi ; but if it 3 or three days after 

it is ripe, it grows mealy 

The JAR ONELEE, "how © y called cal 
* is ſomewhat like the og Pear, but is 
longer towards the crown, 'and imaller next the Ralk ; 
the ſn is {(mpoth, and of Fee, with & fieth 
that is apt to be » 3 

The orange. muſt EAR is of a middle five, of 2 
Gare roundith form, and a yellowiſh Kin, ſpotted with 
black. The fleſh is muſky, but is apt to be a little 
* and choaky; it is ripe in the  begiriniag "of 


e Ltle Blanket PEAR is muck leſs than the 
former, and more pinched in near the ſtalk, which is 
ſhorter, but Hlenderer than that of the former. The 
{kin is ſoft, and of a pale 17 with a tender fleſh, 
full of a 2 muſky j juice ; t ripens in the beginning 
of Augy 

The on i Palked blanket PEAR is ſhaped ſomewhat 
1 855 the — but the eye is larger, and more hollow 

che crown; it is ſomewhat plumper towards 
fk. and a little crooked,” with a very ſmooth white 
kin; the fleſh is füll of a rich ſweetiſn juice, andit is 
ripe about the middle of 44 1 t. 

The feinleſs PEAR, or — Ruſſe, det, is adates 
ſized, long, and of a reddiſh colour, with an Extremes 
ly thin ſkim ; the fleſh melts in the mouth, and is full 
2. ſueet 2 UAA in the beginning of 

uphl, 

The mu K PEAR, the uten s PEAR, br tbe 
amber PE. R, is mall and round, and of a Jello win 

eolour . ripe ripe ; We fleſh has #rich miticy flavour, 
e 


andit ripen ginning o of Aug 3 
eck and round, 


TT mu FL as PEAR is mi 
and the ſkin is of a yellowiſh —— when ripe. The 
5; 7 7 tf in the 8 an is full of a mulky j Nh ; 

t, 1 too long op the it rows m — 
cri th e begin th of 7451 N 12 

he red oraz! Sn is = +0 Azed aud taps: 
ant of à i cours except on the ſide next the 
ſun, whi le when ripe. . The fleſh melts in 


the mouth, an he Juice is fweet, with a very hollow | 
M 2 Ws. 5 
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248 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
eye, and a ſhort talk ; it rĩpens about the middle of 
Auguſt. 

The great nien PEAR, or the Summer Arch. dule, i i3 
of a middle ſize and round, ES of a browniſh purp le 
next, the ſun ; the fleſh m beg the mouth, = is 
tolerably good BA it ripens in the beginnin of Auguſt. 

Fan mach MUSCAT, or tþe rayal EAR, 1 is in 

like a Bergamo, 31 The talk 1 18 Jong, 
of 1 70 a little ſpotted. The ſkin. is ſmooth, and 
_of a whitiſh yellow colour, with a rich, ſweet, per. 
fumed juice; it is one of the. belt ſummer pears yet 
known, and grows ripe in Augu/t. 

The ee PEAR is ſhort-and round, ok; of a yellow. 
5\h green colour, but a little inclining to fed next che 

fun. The ſtalk is very long and Ilender, and the juice 
2s muſky ; it grows 5 in Jeguft. 
The prince PEAR is mall, roundiſn, and of a 
bright red colour next the ſun, but on the other fide i it 
is yellowiſh ; the fleſn has a very high favour, and 
grows ripe in the middle of September. 

The great mouth-water PEAR is large and round, 
With a ue green. ſkin, and a ſhort thick ſtalk; 
the fleſh melts. in the mouth, and is, full of juice, if 

thered before it is too 7 e is about the mid- 
He of Ae. 1 ' es. 

The /ummer [INES] is a pretty lar 7 round, 
flat pear, of a greeniſh 797 5 colour, an hollowed 
« little at both ends, like an apple ; the fleſh melts 
in the mouth, and it is . towards the latter end of 

nge * 

x e autumnal Bergamot \ a ble IE the former, 
but of the ſame ſhape, with a yellowiſh green kin, 
feddiſ en the ſide next the lun; the 11 melts in 
the mouth, and it grows ripe towards the latter end 
of S [ 

The Swi Bergamot is ſomewhat rounder than the 
former, with a tough greenilh' ſkin ſtriped with red; 
the Heſh 1 is full of Juice,, =—_ in the Nai dit 
Tipe in the ae RAR ke October. - © 

The red. butter P HO of other Wim 
8 green or Yr rage me have ſuppoſed them 


be different fr Fn. * is large and long, and be 


6 Py; «iS 


{ 
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pally brown, with a melting fleſh, full of rich ſweet 
juice: it ripens in the 1 of Oer. 

The lang green PE on Fs and very green ; 
when ripe, with a melting- juicy ſh-- It grows rips 
in the middle of Olober, and 1 in ſome you will "heep 
till December. '_ 

The white and gr a Jeas is one of hes beſt 
autumnal. pears,. w when grafted on. a free ſtock. It is 
i large roundiſn fruit, with a tough ſkin, that is ge- 
nerally brown; it is full of a rich ſweet Juice, and 
xipens about the beginning of Ofober. _ 

The flowered Muſcat is an excellent pear, of a mid- 
dle ſize, and round, with a dark red ſkin; the fleſh is 
very tender, and of a delicate n at rip o— 
wards the end of OZober.. 

de wine PEAR is round; and of a middle "iy 
with a dark. red ſkin; che fleſh is full of a: clammy 
jaice, 'and it grows ripe towards the end of October; 
but ſhould: be gathered before, otherwiſe it will ſoon 
rot. 

The Rouffiline. PEAR has a W ſkin, of a 
red colour next the ſun, with grey ſpots, but the other 
ide is of a greeniſh-yellow z the fleſh is tender and 
delicate, and-the juice ſweet ; it is ripe towards the 
end of O&ober, but muſt not be kept lon 

; The: Margaiſe PEAR is like the Blanket, es 
plamed in in a ey ly bat: when it is rich and moiſt, it 
4 ' It is flat at the top, with a ſmall hol- 

eye, and a-ſkin of a greeniſh yellow, inclining 
to red on the ſide next the ſun. If it is yellow when 
ripe, the fleſii is tender and delicate, and full of a 
2 It grows. ripe at the ä 
vember. 
The rragane, or flat butter "PEAR, is of a middle 
fize, and hollowed at the crown like an apple. The 
ſtalk is very pou and: crooked, and the fcin is rough, 
and of a greeniſh colour. when ripe, or rather ruſſet. 
The fleſh: is tender and battery, with a rich ſweet 
juice. It is the very beſt pear of the ſeaſon, and | is 1 
io eat about the middle of NMowπ˖muber. 

The Lagſac, or Dauphine PEAR, is about the ſize 
of a Bregamer, * ſhape, an and flat. e 
1 3 
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he head; but it is a little ongif.towasds, the talk; 


the ſkin is ſmooth, of a yellowiſll. green, With 
low, tender, ſweer fleſh ; the eye — Aw 


and 


dle of November. 

The Martin ſec is like the ruflaler. i in ſhape and co. 
hour. The ſhape is oblong, and the fem is of 2 deep 
ruſſet on one ſide, but on the other inclining mos 
The fleſh is fine and ſweet, and 48 inn weit er 
the latter end of November. 

The liitle lard PEAR, er 0. ruffe of ſain; ci is of a 
bright green, with a few ſpots, and a large hollow 
eye. Ihe fleſh is extremely fine, with a ſweet juice; 


it is fit to eat in December, and 3s one of che beſt fruits 


in that ſeaſon, 

The Low/e RENE SI wn em alk, a frnall 
eye and flower, and: a very ſmocth ſkin; the colour 
16 4 —5 inc lining to white, and the fleſh5s extreme 

1 and full of fret juice. It is r 

2 

The A/chofſerie, or the æuinter lam green PEAR, is 
ſhaped Hke a catron, riley v7 green Kin, that 
becomes yeilowiſh when ripe. is ſmall, and 
che fleſh; melting and ben i KN It is 
fit to eat in the beginning of December. 

- Parkinſon's Warden, * the memes? har * Warr, 
common y weighs a pound or u has a roug 
dark, red wa ſan. 11 2 only fit for baking or 
kewing, and is in ſeaſon from Nowember to Chriſtmat. 

The /maill winter butter PEAR has a ſmall oblong 
ape, and a yellow colour, ſpotted with red. The 
Rib bas a very rich juice, and it is fit to ente in Daa. 
ber and January. . 

The Rosville PEAR ts about the fize and aaf a 
large ruſſelet, and the middle is ſwelled more on one fide 


than the other; the ſkin is ſoſt and ſmooth; and of a 


bvely red colour next the ſun, but yellow on the other ; 
the deth-ie ball of 2 very baer Juice," rn 
perfumed. , 1 F, 
The winter citrow PEAR, 0 \ the: Muſt-orauge is a 
pretty - mo Gd 1s in thape and _ — 5 bke 
. Kon y, 


As te wild pers, they are always-fo aftringent 


| macks}' foms-thinls they 


e 


OF VEGETABLES! ꝛ t 
fony, but — wells and is i * n m N 
to March, 


94 728 711711 137 2 1 4 


Tbe <vinter vuſelet PEAR is of a greeniſh aner 
inclining to' brown, with a buttery! melting fleſh, which 
is generally very full of a very ſweet juice; but it muſe 
always be pared, becauſe the fkin' has a bad taſte, It 
is fit to ent in 82 and e 56 

The Bergamor is a large pear, pear, and almoſt round, 
bus it is a lade Ge 3 ſtalk; the eye is flat, 
and the fem green, and there are many rough protu- 
berances thereon; but as it ripens ĩt becomes yellowiſh, 
and in 2 833 the hel ieee it is 80 to eat 
from February to April. 

The Dutch ob Berhad is large and round; and of the 
ſhape of the — 5 — bergamot ; the colour is greeniſh, 
the Reſh pretty tender, and the 7 juice: of « high, Ravour. 
It continu good till Ain o 514,74 

The N EAR — lang, and green- 
” with a Trot and fomewhat veindus juice; it is 
TP = rene che Baier $4. "Germ; en un 

Abril. 2 

"There are many viher forts of pears SOFAS Fry to 
be ſeen in ſome old gardens, but are of no great 
eſteem; thoſe that — pears bop aſe, ought always to 
chooſe een of the deſt lorts, becauſe the "on and 
expenee is the ſame. They are pro by bud 
ding oregrafting them upon ftocks of ads: own kinds 
which are commonly called free ſtocks; but quince 
ſocks are greatly uſed in the nurſeries, for all forts of 
pears that are deſtgned for iwarſs or walls. Ar 


rough, that they are not fit to be eaten, though 
they may ſerve well endugk to make perry. In ge- 
neral, pears are windy, and improper for weak 
are enemies to the nervous 
fo however,” thoſe are beſt that are quite ripe, and 
a 


ve a ſweet juice, and then Nat _ geld Ann . i 


unleſs eaten do en . 1 
' QUERCUS VULGARIS, he . 6 tree, is _ 
known in all parts of — wood, ſor its long 
duration, and Bed uſes, 'Fheflewers are long cats 
kins, which conſiſt of a great number of ſinalbRenders 
9 4 threads; 
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threads; hut the en 06s are produced at ſome 


diſtance from theſe, and afterwards become acorns, 


with hord ſcalyieups,. It grows in woods, foreſts, and 
digh-,mountamous: places; the leaves appear before 


the lower, and the catkins may be ſeen in April and 


commonly ſaid, that an gak tree is an hundred years 


coming to its full groyth, an hundred years in per. 
fection, and an hundred years in decaying. Some 
affirm the weod will continue good fix hundred years 


in the opem air, and five hundred under ground. Oak 


bark is of very great uſe ;fori tanning of leather, and 
upon theſe accounts the oak is called by ſome the king 
of trees. The EN cak is beſt for building of ſhips; 
but now there are great numbers conſtructed in New- 
A defithbanch wood; that grows in choſe parts, 
though they are not ſo laſtin g |, 
KEbe leaves of the oak are: ſtyptick, and a little bit- 
teriſh; and all parts of it are aſfringent. They have 
2 Teen preſcribed for all ſoris oſ bæmorrhages and 
uxes of the belly, and ſome pretend that a decection 
of che bark has cured a meſt terrible bloody - flux. In 
times ef ſcarcity, à great many poor people have 
made biead of the: acorns, and the poets tell us they 
were the food of the golden age; however, they are 
heavy, windy, and hard of digeſtion, and there ore 
mankind, an thoſe early 0 own, doubtleſs have a bet- 
ter-digeſtion ; than us. They are now: given to hogs, 
for which they are excellent nouriſhment, and ren 


the fleſh fat, firm, and ſweet ; for which reaſon that 


bacon is in moſt eſteem, that comes from places where 
there are plenty of acornnasas 4G, 
- There are a great number of trees. that go under 
the name of cake, in divers parts of the world, but 
there are no where. ſo; many difierent kinds, as in Ane- 
rica; the wood, however is not nigh ſo valuable as the 
i oak, which has been hinted at above. 

. QUINQUE FOLIUM, Cirgugfeil, has a long fi- 
brous root, blackiſh. without, and reddiſh within, 
which ſends, ſorth ſeveral ſtalks to the height of a foot 
and: A half, & hich are round, | flexible, hairy, reddiſh, 


ad knotted; from theſe knots the leaves and one 
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and by their means this plant multiplies 
The leaves are oblong, roundiſh at the ends, 
nervous, 0 dentated on the edges, of a dark 
green, and. placed like an open hand, to the number 
of five upon the ſame pedicle, which is three inches 


: 


and upwazds in length. The flowers grow ſingle on 


the top of the ſtalks, and conſiſt of five yellow petals, 
in the form of à roſe, and are ſomewhat in the ſhape 
of a heart ;, there are five. ſtamina, with their apices 


in the form of a half: moon, and the piſtil becomes a 


round fruit, compoſed of many pointed ſeeds, placed 
in the form of Ay 46 1 e. , in the cup of 
the flower. It grows in fields, and in ſandy ſtony 
places, as well as in meadows on the ſides of waters; 
it lowers in May and June, and the root is chiefly in uſe, 
It is agcounted. balſamic, vulnerary, and aſtringent, 
and has been given in all ſorts of hæmorrhages, as 
well as in all kinds of fluxes of the belly; ſome 
affirm it ſucceeds better than ipecacuanha ; for which 
purpole an ounce of the root has been boiled in three 
pints of water to two; this decoction is alſo recom- 
mended. in ſpitting of blood, It is confidently ſaid, 
that a dram of. this root, given in a glaſs of water, be- 
fore a ſit of an ague, will certainly cure it. 
 RANUNCULUS-BULBOSUS,; Bulbous Crou- Naur, 
has a round bulbous root, with ſeveral-upright ſtalks, 
that ſometimes riſe to the height of a foot, which are 
hairy, and have leaves that are cut into ſeveral ſlendet 
Jags, and on the top there are flowers of a fine yellow 
ſhining colour; they are generally ſingle, and conſiſt 
of five roundiſh petals,; diſpoſed in the form of a roſe, 


the leayes of the calyx being bent back towards the pe - 


diele. The fruit that ſucceeds the flower contains ma- 
ny roundiſh ſeeds; placed together in the form of a, 
head. It flowers in May, and is to be met with almoſt 
every where in paſture grounds and meadows,'. When 
it is tranſplanted into gardens, the flower becomes dqu- 
ble. The root of crow- foot is extremely acrid and 
cauſtic, and ſome authors recommend it to raiſe bliſfers; 
but this: practice is dangerous, becauſe it may cauſe 4 
gangrene.: There are quacks that apply it to the part 
allied with ie gout; and on! corny, to take tre, 
* . 
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away; but we have much fafer remedies, In fome 
Places it is common for beggars to make ſores with this 
root, to raiſe compaſhon. The bruiſed” leaves were 
once 3 to the head of a patient, who had k 
His for three years, on account of a violent head- 
ach, and they raiſed a bliſter, Which ran freely, and 
ke was ſoon cured, 


RANUNCULUS NEMOR( oss, Wiid Anemone, © 


has a long creeping root, purpliſh” or brown without, 
and yellowiſh within, when young. The ſtalk is 
mall, flender, reddiſh, and riſes to the height of a 
im and a half, on the top of which there are three 
aves, or reddim pedieles, each of which are cut 
down to the pedicle into three jags, and on the top 
there is a fingle flower without a calyx, ſometimes 
white, and ſometimes purphſh or cſh-coloured ; it 
conſiſts of fix oblong leaves, in the middle of which 
there are ſeveral yellowiſh ſtamina. Theſe are ſuc- 
eceded by naked, oblong, hairy feeds, eollected into 
a a head. kt flowers towards the beginning of March, 
to the end of April, Some recommend a cataplaſm of 
the leaves and flowers for ſcald heads, and affirm it 
will cure them in a few days, if it be renewed twice 
a day ; but others think it unſafe, from the bad ef. 
fec̃ts they have ſeen from ſueh applications. 5 
RANUNCULUs PRATENSIS REPENS, Crows: 
for, has a ſmall creeping root, compoſed of whitiſh 
fbres, and many ſlender, round, hairy, hollow, creep- 
ing ftalks, that He upon the ground. The leaves are 
cut into three ſegments, ſomewhat like parſley, and 
are dentated on edges, and hairy on both fides ;. 
: i of 2 blackiſh oreen, and generally marked 


fine ſpots on the The flowers are 
of a ſhining yellow, upper par ed 


diſpoſed in he form of a roſe, 2 wi a great. number 
2 ns in the middle, and a flower- eup, con- 
of five leaves, that falls off with the flower, 
are ſucceeded by black ſeeds, placed together 


in the form of a head, and full of ſmall points or 


prickles. It flowers in May, and almoſt every 


where in meadows and fhady places 


feed 


of ſive petals, 


_*Fhis-may bo! 
taken inwardly without danger, and the eattle ae 
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feed an ig great deal of mille. Some uſe it in 
a ſomentatiou againſt the piles. There are other 
cies of. the crow foot, whach had beſt be avoided. © 

RAPA, the: uri plant, has a tuberoſe, 1.09. 
bellied, round. thick: root, that grows: ſometimes to 
the ſine of a child's head, and is univerſally knowns 
* are oblong, large, 125 upon the ee 

are cut eee 8. are rough to the 
—_— are: of « greeniſh brown 2 and of the. 

a pot her The ſtalk riſes ſrom among the: 
. the height of two feet, and ſometimes to 
that af a man. The leaves embrace the ſtalk with: 
their broad baſe, and terminate in 2 point. The 
flowers. . an che top of the ſtalk, are yellows 
and conſiſt of four leaves, diſpoſed i in the form of a 
croſs, with a ks fixed on a long flender pedicle. 
The piſtil is ſucceeded: by a pod; divided into tuo 
— rs ion, which contain two rous of 
2 deeds. | 80 ren the ſpring and 
ſummer. 88-1 18 1 

RAPA OBLONGA, foe FOEMINA; eblorg, on 
female Turnep, differs from the former in havin 
oblong root that is not ſo thick. Beſides theſe, 
are the garden turnep, with a green root Aber 
gang the ground garden turnep with a purple root gt 

round garden turnep with a ruſty black root, and 
the und garden turnep with a yeHow root both within 
and without; they; all delight in a light ſandy ſoil, 
for in a rich dul they will grow rank and ſticky. The 
2 them is from the middle of 
ane to atter end 50 and in ſome _ 
theyſow them much later. Trey 
2 uſe of turneps, 3 0 is wall knows," 
AE: are Accounted an emollient, and proper to 
abate: the acrimony of che humours; but they are. 
windy; cauſe obſtructions, and do not digeſt very eaſily. 
They are accounted a great: peQoral, and many have 
been ſaid to be cured of an aſthma by their juice, that; 


is, . 3 e ALAPIE 81 
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within. The leaves art FO ugh, : green, 

cut, and much like thoſe of turneps. A W ee 
ſrom among theſe, to the height of à foot: and 2 half, 
or two feet, that is round, ' branched; and is adorned 
with flowers, conſiſtin * als, in the form of 
a eroſs; the piſtil ariſes from Hower-cup, which 
turns into a pod of the ſhape of a horn, that 18 ſpongy 
within, and contains two rows of roundiſh that 
are ſeparated by à thin membrane. It is cultivated in 
gardens, and the root is chiefly in uſe in the ſpring, 
which 1s tender, full of juice, and eaten as food. It 
agrees very well with mo conſt; tutions, provided they 
have good ſtomachs, for it is apt to riſe therein. The 
nice is good in the gravel, if four ounces be taken of 
xt for four days, in a morning faſting 

RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS, Horſe. Radifo, has 
along; thick, [creeping, white wot, that ſends forth 
large long pointed leaves, of a fine green colour, ſome- 
what Fre enk s rhubarb. From among theſe there 
ati ſes a ſtalk, to the height of a for and a half, 
which ĩs u pright, hollow, furrowed, and furniſhed 
with . 2 palm in le th, and an inch in breadth, 
and cut deephy on both ſides. On the wp chere are 
mall flowers, compoſed of four white petals, in the 
form of a craſs, which are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh 
pods, divided into two cells, chat contain fmooth, 
roundiſh; reddiſh feeds, It flowers in tlie ſpring, and 
grows wild on the ſides of brooks and rivers, but is 
cultivated in gardens. It is uſed as muſtard, to pro- 
mote the digeſtion of aliments, and to create an up- 
petite. The diſtilled water is given to four ounces 
apainft the ſcurvy and gravel, and to eleanſe the blood. 
Tue expreſſed juice of i the roots and feeds mixed-with - 
honey, and taken in a morning faſting, ſor ſome time, 
ir whey, cleanſes the ſtomach, | kidneys, and: lungs; - 
it cutes coughs,; and inveterate hoarſeneſſes, provided 
they are not dry; or attended with ſpitting of blood. 
Iv is ſaid to be excellent againſt the ſcurvy, dropſy, 
and rheumatiſm, if continued for ſome time. The 
doſe of the root in powder, is from one ſeruple to- 
two z of the ſreſii root in decoction, from. half an 
duace to an ounce; and of the juice a-ipoogtul, ts. 
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5s hard to ſay what a ſcrapte'of the root will do, ſince 
it is oſten eaten at meals in much larger quantitieg, | 
therefore/this ſeems to'be.a'trifling doſe. 
 -RESEDA VULGARIS, common' baftard Rocket, has 
a long; lender, - woody,” white root, which ſends forth 
ſeveral talks, to the height of à foot and a half, that 
are furrowed, hollow, hairy, branched; weak, crooked; 
and furniſned with leaves, placed alternately; th 
are deeply eut, are curled, and of a dark green colour, 
2 of a e ape are in Jooſe 
ikes, and are each compoſed of yellow irregular pe- 
As in the middle of wkich there = ſeveral Imall * 
mina, with yellow apices, and a piſtil that turns to a 
four-cornered' fruit, àn inch in length, and like cylin- 
dric urns, ſull of ſmall, roundiſh, black ſeeds. It 
fowers in June, July, and Auguſt; and is common in 
me fields. There are ſeveral kinds of this plant; that 
are propa gated in the gardens of curious botaniſts, It 
1s ſaid] co nne and is applied 
externally by ſome, to diſcuſs inflammatory ſwellings, 
as whll-as-toreaſe the pas. 
- RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS, purging Buckthorn, | 
is à ſhrub with a long, hard, woody root, and it | 0 
ſometimes grows to the height of a tree, with a bark, bly. 
like that of the cherry tree; and a yellowiſh' wood 7. 9 
the branches are armed with thorns, like thoſe of the 
wild pear tree. The leaves are roundifh, of a blackiſh 
green, ſlightly dentated on the edges, and pretty” 
much like thoſe of the plumb tree. The flowers are 
ſmall, of a greeniſh” or yellowiſn colour, grow in 
bunches along the branches, and conſiſt of ſingle pe- 
tals, in the ſhape of a ſunnel, divided at the top into 
four parts; and have as many ſtamina. Theſe are 
se by ſoft WANG mp "at 1 "as black 
n they are ri ; are as laro as jun per ber. 
n 0 fal of 3 jaice, 
with four ſeeds, roundiſh on the back. This ſhrub is 
common in hedges, and flowers in May, and the ber- 
ries are Tipe towards Odober. When theſe berries are 
ered in harveſt time, and ſteeped in alum- water, 
they will yield a yellow or ſaffron · capured juice; f; 
they are gathered in autumn, when they are ripe, and 
424 kept 
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kept in, a; glaſs vellel, chey will yield.a good green; 
but if they are left on thg'tree.till towards gn 


day, they will yield a ſcarlet, that is yery. uſeful to-dye | 


leather, and to colour cards with red. It is well known 
that the berries are a purge, which are ſaid to he good 
in the dropſy, palſy, rheumatiſm, and gout. A dram, 
or a dram and, a; half, of the ripe: berries, dried and 
E is à doſe. They generally occaſion gripes, 
licknels, à dryneſs of the mouth and throat, and thirk, 
About twenty of the freſh berries is a doſe in ſuhſtance, 
and twice, or thrice- this number in decodtion, or an 
ounce of the expreſſed juice. A ſyrup made of the 


Juice is kept in the nos 01 
ö RHUS FOLIO ULMI, common Sumach, has a long, 
creeping, woody roct, and is à ſhrub that grows ſome. 
times to the height of a tree ; the leaves are: oblong; 
ebe winged, reddiſh, dentated on the 
edges. The rs grow in bunches among the leaves 
2 the branches, at the top, and are of a whitiſh yel- 
ow colour; they are campoſed of five leaves, diſpoſ- 
ed in the form of a roſe, ſuſtained by a calyx, and di- 
vided. into five parts. The piſtil turns to a flat, oval, 
membranous, greeniſh eapſyla, that contains a ſingle 
ſced, almoſt of the ſhape of a kidney. It grows plen- 
tifully in the ſouthern parts of Exrepe, as alſo in Furiy, 
where the branches are uſed for tanning of leather. 
This is not ſo common in England, as thoſe brought 
from America, which are the Virginian Sumach, im- 
properly called e Stag's hors zree; New England Cu- 
Mac h, with loofe berbaceons panicles, and ſmooth branches, 
the Canada Sumach, with a longer Laf, Jmooth- vn each 
fade, and the - dwarf Virginian Siumach avith narrow 
leaves. The firſt of 8 is very common in gardens, 
and produces bunches of: ſmall lowers in June, at the 
extremities of the branches, which are ſucceeded: by 
ſeed included in red-coyers, They may be all propa- 
gated. by feeds, which ſhould. be ſown ſoon after they 


are zipe, and the plants. will come up the following 
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© RIBES' VULGARIS, be red Currant bufh, riſes to 
the height of two or three cubits, and has à bay or 
aſh-coloured bar. The leaves are like thoſe of the 
vine, but much leſs, and are ſmooth, of à dark greei 


above, but covered with a ſoft dowir beneath. The - 


flowers grow in bunches, and are compoſed of five 
purple petals, | hs in the form of s roſe, and are 


omewhat in the ſhape of a heart. The calyx is in 
— form of à baſoni, divided into five ſegments.” and - 


the hinder part turns to a berry, green at Hrſt, and af 
wards red, Thich 15 lire Known. Befides this, 
there are other ſorts, ' as the Dutch red Currant, the 
common white, the large Dutch white, the Champaign, 
the Gooſeberry lexved, the ſmall wild, the black, and the 
yelliww ftriped leaved;, the common Currant, with teaves 
beaurifully variegated with green and white; rhe avhite 
Currant with flriped leawrs; the fiviped gboſeberry-legved 
Currant ; the black Currant with ſtriped leaves ; and 
rhe American black Currane. The manner of the flower 
ing of this laſt is very different from the other forts ; 
but the fruit is not much valued: © They may be all 
propagated by cuttings, from September to March, but 
autumn is beſt,” and they will thrive almoſt in any ſoft 
or fituation. , Red currants, and their preparations, are 
generally accounted good to abate internal heats, and- 
to reſtrain the efferveſcence of the bloed; as they are 
ſomewhat aſtringent, they ſtrengthen the Komach, ex- 
cite an appetite, and are good againſt vomitiug. Cu- 
rants eaten too freely will cauſe looſeneſſes, attend- 
ed with gripes, and are hurtful to the langs, + 
The ae, of black CURRANTS' have been ae- 
counted by ſome a ſort of a panacea, and in ſome parts 
of Franc, after they have been bruifed in wine, and 


"7 


the juice preſſed out, it has been given to half a pint,” 
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twice a day, for eight days together, to thoſe that have 


been bitten by a mad dog, that is, in the morning faſt- 
ing, and three or four hour: after dinner. Others ſay,” - 
that four ounces of the juice of the Teaves, or rather 
the iofuſion in wine, for twenty-four Hours, giyen to 
four ounces in à morning faſting, will cure the dro 4 
In the Fhileſophical Tränſackions it is faid, mat che 
a. r (Es TT Nen nne een gell 
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gelix of black. currants, ſwallowed down leiſurely in 
imall quantities, is a ſpecific, againſt the. quinley; 
and in winter, when the the gelly cannot be bad, a de- 
coction of the leaves and bark in milk, uſed as a ary 
by is ſaid to cure all e diftempers of the 


. ROSA 1 PALLIDA, fue INCARNATA, he pale 
Hoſe hates „ hard, woody. root, that ſends forth 

veral 1 5 form a ſhrub, that divides into firm 
long branches, covered with a dark greeniſh bark, and 
often furniſhed with ſtrong prickles ; ; wy leaves grow by 
pairs, and are generally ſeven in number, on one rib, 
which is terminated by a Gingle, leaf; theſe are 3 
ub, dentated on the edges, and rough to the touch. 
The An is ſometime $ . and compoſed of five 
large be tals. gr leaves, mw everal yellow apices in the 

WE ka It is ſometimes double, and then the external 

5 ws A 2 larger than the internal, and of an 
eee e fell Farnation colour, with a yay ſweet, 
though II. When the flower is falling off, 

the . turns to mo, oval fruit, in the ſhape of a 
ſmall olive, with a rind that is a little fleſhy, and con-. 
fiftsonly of a ſingle cell, full of angular, hairy, whitiſh 
ſeeds. . It flowers f in May and. Zune, and is cultivated 
in gardens. The .diftilled water from theſe roſes. is 
accounted good againſt 1 inflammations of the eyes; and 
ſome ſay when 1 ty: 1s, = moe dly, from one ounce to 
fix, it will top looſeneſſes and ſpi ting of blood; but the 
ſyrup. of pale roles ĩs inns ang? is 3 — from an ounce 
and a half to two ounces. 

.-ROSA DAM. SCENA , PALLIDA, the Auna 
Roſe, has a root like the former, from whence ariſe 
ſtalks or ſtems, to ihe height of ten or twelve feet, 
which are thick, ſtrait, and armed with reddiſh ſtrong || 
thorns, that are not ſo flat as thoſe of the former; the 

leaves are alſo ſer at greater diſtances, are leſs Wriak⸗ 
led, more pointed, and are green above, and whitiſh | 
below ; they. are deniated on the edges, and are ſome- 
times deren, and ſometimes nine on the fame rib; 
placed by pairs oppoſite 1 to each other, and terminating | 
a ling leaf; it has crooked. thorns on the baſe. J 
Nee theſe role bulkes have flowers, 2 
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of five petals, that have a very ſweet ſmell. It: is cul- 
tivated in gardens, and flowers in autumn. That 
with double flowers is not of à diſtintt kind, but only 
a variation of the ſormer! The flowers are ſolutive: 
or rather purging; for two pugils infuſed in veal 
broth, and taken in a morning, will purge very well. 

ROSA ALBA, the white Ro/e, has a root like the! 
former, which ſends forth: ſtalles to the height of eight 


or ten feet, which are thick, woody, and armed with 


crooked pedieles. T dere are ſometimes five, and ſome - 
times ſeven, oblong, ſmooth, crenated leaves on one 
rib, chat are ſometimes prickly at the baſe. The flow- 
ers WEich grow at the extremity of the branches are: 
large, beautiful, and have a ſweet ſmell. It is culti- 
vated in ardens, and generally flowers in — ant 
June. All authors agree, that they are aſtringent, and 
the diſtilled water is made uſe of, in ſome parts, againſt 
inflammations of baren n 10 f 4% 
——— RUBRA, ves \ red Rec has a creeping, 
g, woody root, with ſeveral ſtems, that are lowet 
— Goſs cf: the former, covered with a green bark, 
armed with prickles. The flowers/are of a beautiful 
red. with a tweet ſmell; it is cultivated in 
gardena, where it flowers in Fans: Ad Jah. Theſe 
are reckoned aſtringent, cleanſing, and proper to 
'the: ſtamach, to ſtop vomiting,” fluxes, and 
hæmorrhages. Ihe doſe of the conſerve is from two 
dame, to half ew, _ bt Wee 17 en 
--ROSA SYLVESTRIS VULGARIS,: he Dog- Ref, 
bas a long, creeping; hard, woody root, that ſenda 
forth. lang thick: branches; armed N thorns 
er prickles; the leaves are large, — ſmooth; 
— like thoſe of the common — The flowers 
conſiſt of flyr white petals, with a mixture of red or 
carnation, and they fall off with the leaſt blaſt of 
wind ; they are ſueceeded by oval oblong fruit, nen 
are green at the beginning, and as red as coral 


tart taſte; the ſeeds are angular, white, hard, and 
vrapped up in ſtrong hair, that readily ſeparates from 
them. It. grows every: where near or in hedges with · 
nt out 


— 2 - 
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—— — — 


— 


1 

— — * ” 
>" xr RS, n 2 
—— — 


they are ripe. The rind ia fleſhy, and has ain 
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out caltitatidn. The fruit is called hips, and there 
is a conſerre made of chem kept in che eps. Theſe 
flowers are purgative, like thoſe of other roſes; but 
the conderve is recommended in fluxes: of the belly, 
to moderate the heat of the bile, and to abate the 
ſharpneſs of wine; the leer NN lone: to 
half am once. 

-/ROSMARIENUS HORTENSIS ANGUSTIORE 
FOLIO; :nanrow teawed' y ardm Ry kasa flender, 
ſmall; übrous root, chat ſends a ſtalk thac' be- 
comes a thrub, which in. ſome” countries riſes to the 
height of three or four ſeet ; the: leaves are whole, 
narrow; hard, ſtiff, of a browniſh green above, and 


white below. The flower conſiſts 7 a ſingle petal, 


d 


blue colour; that is labiated, — — 
n creſt, 3 cut into two parts; and is t 
hy 1 crooked. ſtainina or chives ; but the 
upper lip or beard is divideu into three parts, the 
naddiemoſt of umhich is hollow like a Spoon 3 the 
flower-oup is dentated. divided into dee cells, 
from:whence ariſes the piſtil, attended with four em- 
bryoes, that turn to as many roundiſh ſeeds, incloſed 
in the: flower-cup. ; li ia cultivated in and 
flowers in i May, and Ce but * yeoows wild 
w many — ſac Nay and the 
22 purts of Framcr. — — wr 
enough to bear a moderate a/ inter in theſs parts in the- 
n air, provided they are planted on à poor, dry, 
gravelly foil. | Beſides this, there. is the broad haved: 
den Refemery;] the geld fir ied Rofemary 5 the narrew 
— feriped: Refemaiy ; ibe Rofemary of Almeria, 
with: a 1 and the broad len 
Rojemary uuiti an hay. They may; be 
all propagated by — or cuttings! at the be- 
pinning of th yea een ; of light freſh earths 
and they ſhould be tranſplanted in the beginnin 
—— 70 the . where they. are deſign 
71 e anidodfs ofinimeticies; 
and ave uſed both internally and externally; ' They 


&-engrthen the brain, are good againſt: the palſy aad 


— IG of the viſcera, . they 


42 | reſtore 


” 
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reſtone the: tone of -the ſolids, and incide and ene 
humours. The water wherein the flowers and 
leaves are ſte for a night, is good for the jaundice, 
and 3t ens the memory and fight; ' Hungary- 
water is made from the — cups, and young lemes 
of this plant, after they have been digeſted in ſpirits of 
wine, and the ſpirit diſt led off; the doſe of chis is a 
imall-{poobful, in a glaſs of water. | The conſerve of 
the flowers is cordial, ftemarhic, and cephalic, and the 
doſe is from a dram 10 balf an dance. Boorhaius 
looks upon the eſſential oil, to be the beſt r 
r and a few drops of it are to be 
8 1 nn doſe 'of this 18. five or fix 


- BL 23 * 


Ps 

08 80118, > an... Hr 3 flender, hairy 
root, that ſends forth ſeveral long; ſmall, hairy bran- 
ches, on which there are ſmall xonndith Jeaves that-are 
hollow like an- ear-picker, and of a pale 3 ths 
alles are adorned with a reddiſh, hairy! ; and are 
hollow, from whence tranſudes drops of 2 ſtuid into 
the hollow of the leaves, inſamuch that their hair is 
alu ays moiſt, as it were with dew, in the drieft ſeaſons. 
om among the leaves there ariſe two or three ſtalks, 

to the height of fix ãnches, what a ſlender, round; 
Saddib, tender, without leaves, and on whoſe top are 
mall whitiſh flowers, with ſeve rab pe tuls placed in the 
form of a roſe. The flower- cup is in the ſliape of iy 
dentated horn, and the flowers themſelues hang on ane 
ide. I hey are ſucceeded: by ſmall fruit, of the feof 
2 grain of -wheat, which contains ſeveral feeds. It 
grows. in deſarts, wild; - ſandy, moi; marſhy. places} 
and mait commonly 
xd culour, and 3 rs and Jah This plant 
is ſaid ta be pectoral inſt all diſorders 
&f the lungs; the doſe: ren powder, and two 
drams in infuſion. + Boerbaawe recommends this laſt i 5 
the verti 8 and diſorders of the eye. 

RUBTA TI ORUM SATIVA, cultivated 

Mauer, has a long, c ſucculent root, prey 
into ſeveral branches, the thickneſs of a | 
quill, It is woody, and red both without and within, 
ER ſends: forth Jodi branekies that are ſquare, geni- 
* 41 culated, 


water moſs of — | 
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culated; or knotty, and rough; and from each knot- 
there proceed ſive or ſix oblong leaves, that ſurround 
the ſtall in the form of a ſtar z they are hairy, and 
crenated all round, with ſmall — hes The flowers 
you on the tops of the branches, and conſiſt of a 
ngle leaf, which is eut into four or five ſegments, 
expanded at the top; the Bower-cup hecomes a fruit, 
compoſed of two juicy berries cloſely joined together, 
which are black when ripe, and full of juice each 
contains a ſeed, which is _—_— hollowed like a 
navel, and is almoſt round. It flowers in Jah and 
Ang, is cultivated in many parts of Frrepe, and is 
made uſe of for dying. Though the propagation of 
it in England has been long neglected, it is now culti- 
vated with greater ſpirit * 'by-whith we are 
ſed to ſave near thirty thouſand pounds annually. 
hers dey dy ie of che earth in May and Jane, 
it for tranſportation. The root ãs one 
the five lefler opening rote, and:is ſaid to reſolve groſs 
— 1 2 uſeful in obſtructions of che — 
era. Boer, t aflirms, jt is againſt the 
and cleanſes the kidneys and adde from —— 
matter. The doſe of the root in po- der is a dram or 
two, and ĩn decoction from half an ounce to an ounce. 
E: bas; one very "uncommow property, that is, it will 
turn the bones of — Feart that ner. 
8 on it for ſometime. A 6 nt: 
- -RUBUS: VULGARIS FRUCTU NIRO, 1b 
commes Bramble or Blackberry bub, has a ſlender 
mg, . knotty 1 Nen ſends forth — 5 
5( STEEN, Ar, y at 
art armed with ſtrong — ck (cls, which fay-hbid 
of che garments. of thoſe that paſs by. The leaves 
ate oblong; pointed, dentated on the 
and brown-above; but whitiſh below 3/'they are [pliced 
by three's, or five's, on the ſame p icles, and never 
fall. of in winter, till others come in their 
The flowers on the end of the — conſiſt of five 
petals or reddiſh leaves, diſpoſed in the form of a roſe; 
and the flower - cup is cut into five, parts, in the middle 
of which there is a piftil, ſurrounded with a great 
number of — or chives Theſe 3 
aD23$1t'3 7 


— 


* 
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ripe; art theſe contain an oblon ſeed. It grows 
ror "where in 92 2 2 = 
1785 in Je, July, and Ant; the fruit is rip 


autumn. © 700 t ig cleaning... nt, 
5 Le and a iy yrup 1 made; o atringe recom. 
mended in Beat of urine, Boerhbaave affirms, that Hat jg 
roots taken out of the earth in Hezruaty, 
and boiled with honey, are an excellent reme Mar 


— — 
the dropſy. The leaves pounded and ap lied to gr 
worms and ulcers of e heal them in a ſhort 


Rt. The fruit when ripe 15 ' cooling, and quenches 


RUBS mus $PINOSUS FRUCTU RUBRO 
ET AL8O, the Raſpberry lis, bas a long creepin 
root, divided into ſeveral branches, and ends ort 
ſeveral ſtalks, to the height of a man, armed wit 
thorns,” that are not very prickly ; the leaves are like 
thoſe of the bramble, but more tender and ſoft, and 
of a brownilh green aboye, but, whitiſh below. The 
Rowers are White, and conſiſt of five petals, diſpoſed 
in the form of à roſe, and the calyx 18 is divided into 
ne parts z from the center of Which che piſtil ariſes, 
with 1 many. ſtamina, that afterwar 3 turn to the krait, 


which is larger than a ftrawberr t 1 round, à little 
hairy, and com 42 of Song OW „joined cloſely 
gr ; the colour is generally Ev and they are 
Fell Ff A rich TTY Sul ME 


e a_ ſeed, 
3 5 wild in moiſt ſhady woods, an 


ardens and orcharlls ; i, it flowers in N and ak 
A the root is ripe in Fuly, but it will nc *c ep · 
ate other forts of . 925 , and 725 


ave al 


ad ire ſaĩd to * cooling, 5 8 8 al to krengthen 
the ſtomach They agree wit 2ople of ho ot conſtitu» 
5 por od; is a ſyrup made with "them, that is 


pt in the et 
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a long, white, hard, knotey, fibrous toot, that ſends 
forth ſtalks to the height of two feet, which are ſmall, 
flexible, green, round, and furniſhed with pretty 
thick, broad, nervqus, bending leaves, of a beauti- 
ful green, and reſembling thoſe of the common bay 
tree. Th 1 55 oceed from the large nerve of the 
aves, and are in the ſhape of little bells, but without 
dicles; they are ſmall, and of a preenith, or pale yel- 
ow, with a piſtil in the middle, that becomes a foft 


roundiſh'fruit or berry, that is red when ripe, and con- 


tains two ſeeds as hard as horn. This ſhrub grows 
wild in mountaindus places, and is cultivated in gar. 
dens. It flowers in ſummer, and che fruit is ripe in 
autumn. The roots are ſaid to be aperient, and to 
os good in a ſuppreſſion of yrine ; the leaves are vul- 
erary, and proper to cleanſe aud dry moiſt ulcers. 
" RUSCUS MYRTIFOLIUS ACULCATUS, he 
commer Knee-holley, or butcher's broom, has a thick 
crooked, warty, hard, creeping, white root, furniſhed 
with thick long fibres, and ſends forth ſtalks to the 
height of two feet, that are tough and hard to break ; 
1 are furrowed, and divided into ſeveral branches. 
The leaves are like thoſe of the myrtle, but more ſtiff 
and rough, pointed, prickly, nervous, and without 
pedicles ; they are always green, and have a bitter aſ- 
tringent taſte. The flowers grow in the middle of the 
leaf, and conſiſt of a ſingle peta), cut into fix parts, 
whoſe ſtamina, being united, are in the ſhape of à bell, 
hut there is no calyx. Theſe are ſucceeded by round 
berries, as large as peas, ſomew hat foft and red when 
ripe. It grows in rough, ſony places, and in woods, 
foreſts, and hedges ; it flowers in April and May. 
There proceed tender ſhoots from the roots in ſpring, 
that are green, and may be eaten as aſparagus. Ti they 
are ſuffered to grow, they become leafy, woody, anc 
tough; and in ſome places they make brooms, with 
them. This plant is ſaid to incide groſs humours, and 
to carry them' off by urine; NC: 1 3 one © 
five greater opening roats, - The dole is from, ha 
ASS an ns in ee and has . — 
commended in the jaundice, dropſy, and gravel.” Ber- 
Baade affirms; that the decoction of the leaves, in white 
PALIN & 2 Wine, 


ON #5, "OS TI 2 PRO 


' 


wine, is an excellent remedy in the gravel and Wophy, 
and the daoſe is a glaſs eee 


muſt be continued ſor ſome time. 5 


RITA HAQRTENSBS: | LATIFOLIA, 1 


broad en- Baue Nur; has a Woody root, fura i ſhed 
y een of fibres, and ſends forth talks 
* of a ſhrub, that ſometimes; riſe to the 
height of fire or fin feet; they are a8 thick ad one's 
finger, woody, divided into ſeveral branches, and co- 
vered —— The leaves are dirided in- 
to ſevaral ſegments, and are ſmall, oblong, ſmoeth, af 
a ſta-greerr colour, ani N- by pairs in 4 rib, — 
minating in a ſingle leaf. 1 
tops of the Ws" and generally 
fomewhat oval leaves, of a yellow; the. rd 
out of the ſlower· cup, which turns to/@ fruit, eon 
of four capſulz, fined to an axis, that are full of an- 
gular ſeeds, in the form of a kidney. It is cultiyated 
every where in gardens, flowers in Ine, and continues 
green all the winter. 
UTA SYLVESTRIS:MAJOR,.. che greater wild 
Rue, is ſomewhat like the garden rue, but ſmaller, 
and the leaves are divided into longer ſagments, . 
are alſo. more narrow, and of à darker green, 
grows in the ſouthern parts of £xrop:, in rough, tony, 
mountainous places. They both have the ſame vir- 
tues, and have à diſagreeable ſmeil, wick an acrid 
bitter taſte. The leaves, when in er Will 
bliſter the fin, if much handed, an are ſaid to be 
indiding, attenuant, and diſeuſſi ve: Cogan > they 
are proper, as they have alſo a 8 ality, to 
quicken the circulation of the fluids ve — 
humours, and to open . of the glands. 
Buerhaave had a high opinion of it, and aims nothing 
can be more proper to promote ſweat and perſpiration, 
and ta cure the hyſtetic paſſion, and the apilepſy. An 
extract, made with the rectiſied ſpirit cantains the 
hole virtue of the rne. The: doſe of the juice is 
to two ounces; but the leaves. are beſt for thoſe 


from a ſcruple to a dram, or the infuſion may be drank 
AS tea. 
8A 
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that can eat them; ar they may be, taken. in powder, 
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725 ighr Sabine, has a root like the former, but p 
es 
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-SABINA MAS, ibe common-\Savine,; has a ſtrong 
woody: root, chat ſends forth a ſtem or * 
Nene more in breadth: than in height, and is . 

The leaves are like thoſe of Germinn/ tamariſk, 

ut - are! moser hard: and :thorny; and have a ſtrong 

diſagrerable ſmell, wich an acrid burning taſte. On 
the t6p.of the branches there are catkins ot flowers, 

chat have three ſtamina without petals; and which are 

not ſueceeded by any fruit; however, if the ſhrub be 

very old, it ſends forth ſmall greeniſ flowers, that are 


Nucceeded' by ſmall flattiſn berries, leſs: than juniper 


berries, that are of a blueiſni black when ripe. It is 
cultivated in gardens, but. in our N leldom. © or 


"SABINA” FOLIO. CUPRESSI, : be. Fra 


a higher ſtem, for it riſes to 2 "fort of a 
tree; whoſe wood is reddiſh within, and is covered 
with a reddiſn pretty thick bark. The leaves are like 
thoſe of the cypreſs tree, but more compact, with a 
ſtrong penetrating” ſmell, and a bitter; aromatic, re- 
ſinous taſte. The flowers confiſt of three pointed 
petals, "as well as the (calyx, which is divided into 
three parts, and is of la yellowiſh: colour. The ber- 
Ties are roundiſh, fleſhy, and on the lower part there 
are three tubercles, with a navel, armed "with" three 


- ſmall teeth, and they contain three oblong ſtones, _ 


are convex on one ſide, and angular on e other. 

grows among mountains, woods, and — 
vated places, and is alſo planted: in gardens. The 
firſt is only uſed in medicine, and is inciding, pe- 
netrating, and aperient. The doſe of the leaves in 
infuſion, is half an ounce, and, in powder, to a dram, 
in a glaſs of white wine. The diſtilled oil, taken up- 
on a jump of ſugar,” has the ſame virtues, -and id em- 
ployed by ſome to kill worms. This plant is 2 good 
remedy for opening obſtructions of the. viſcera, pro · 
; from'a we nels of the veſſels, and the clam- 


mineſs of the fluid. ; monary 1 


bar n PURPURA, 
o herb,» er boſe Strife, : with ling 
bares, 


+ SALICARIA,? 
purple” pu Will 


+ ia 


* 4 4 
* 


haves, has à thick, woody, white, perennial root, 
with branches that ſometimes riſe to the height of a 
man, that are "ſtiff, angular, branched, and reddiſh.” 
The leaves are oblong, -pointed, narrow, and of a 
deep green; they proceed from the "knots of the ſtalks 


by pairs, and ſometimes by threes, but very ſeldom 


by tours ; they ſurround the | ſtalks by intervals, and 
have a dry aſtringent taſte. The flowers are verticilla- 
ted in the middle of the branches, and are collected in 
ſpikes, of a fine purple colour, and each confiſts of fix: 
leaves or petals, in the form of a roſe, with twelve ſta- 
mina of the ſame colour, placed in the middle. The 
piſtil riſes from the middle of the flower-cyp, and 
turns to a huſk, or oblong pointed capſula, divided 
into two cells, full of ſmall feeds. ' It grows in moiſt 
' marſhy places, and by the ſides of waters and rivers 
it generally flowers in June and July. This plant is de- 
terfive, aſtringent, vulnerary, and cooling, but is ſel- 
dom uſed in medicine, though ſome pretend it is an 
excellent remedy againſt the bloody- flux. | 

SALIX VULGARIS ALBA ARBORESCENS, 
the common white Willow tree, has a long, woody, 
white root, that produces a pretty large tree, with 
many firm green branches, covered with a ſmooth 
ſoft the wood is white, pliant, and difficult to 


break. The leaves are long, narrow, downy, whitiſh,” 


ſoft, and more or leſs dentated on the edges. The 

flowers and fruit grow diſtinctly from each other, and 

the male has only catkins, or long ſcaly ſpikes with- 
out petals, but there are two ſtamina inthe center. The 

female willow has catkins like the former; but they 
have an oval, pointed piſtil; ſomewhat longer than 

the fruit, which afterwards becomes a bivalved cap - 

{ala of the ſame ſhape, full of oval tufted ſeeds, It 

grows every where in moiſt marſhy places, and on the 
tides of brooks and rivers. i388. 


SALIX"CAPREA / MINOR, fu SALIX LX. 
TIFOLIA' ROTUNDA, the round leave Willow, has © 


a root like the former, which produces à pretty large 
ſhrub; covered with a whitiſh bark. The leaves are 
roundiſh, broad, nervous, of a deep green above, 
and whitiſh and downy below, and the pedicle ie 

Vol. VI. N often 
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250 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
often furniſhed with two ſmall leaves, cut like ear; 
the catkins and flowers grow in diftin& places, and 
it delights in moiſt woods, and along the fides of 
rivers and ditches, and is common in hedges, It 
flowers in March and April, and the wood, though 
more brittle than the white willow, ſerves to make 
hoops for barrels. The bark, leaves, and catkins, 
are ſaid to be. cooling and aftringent, and they have 
been uſed in decoctions, and in all kinds of hamor. 
rages, but they are now out of uſe. 
 _  SALVIA MAJOR, the greater or common Sage, has 
2 perennial, hard, woody, fibrous root, with woody, 
branched, hairy, white, green ſtalks, generally ſquare, 
with leaves placed oppoſite to each other; thele are 
oblong, broad, obtuſe, wrinkled, rough, and whitiſh, 
inclining to purple, and ſometimes other colours ; they 
are downy, thick, have a little juice, and are crenated 
on the edges. The flowers grow in ſpikes on the 
tops of the branches, and conſiſt of a fingle labi-ted 
etal, with two ſtamina; they are of a blueiſh co- 
1 inclining to purple, and are contained in a large 
calyx, in the ſhape of a horn, that is cut into five 
ſegments, and has the ſmell of ti pentine. Theſe are 
ſucceeded by four roundiſh black. d ſeeds, contained 
in a huſk, that before was the flower- cup. It is culti- 
vated in gardens, and flowers in June and July. 
SALVIA MINOR, %u PINNATA, Sage f 
Firtue, has a root like the former, with ſeveral woody, 
whitiſh, downy ſtalks, as long as thoſe of the com- 
mon ſage ; but the leaves are leſs, whiter, wrinkled, 
rough, and generally attended at the baſe with two 
ſmall leaves, in the ſhape of ears or wings. The 
ſmell] and taſte are ſtronger, more penetrating and aro- 
matic. The flowers and ſeeds are like the former, and 
Jt 4s cultivated in gardens,  _ | A 
SALVIA HISPANICA, Spaniſh Sage, with a la- 
venaer leaf, ſomewhat reſembles the former, but is 
leſs, and the leaves are narrower, and more white, as 
well as the flowers, It flowers in ſummer, but is very 
tender, and will not bear the cold very well. They 
may be all planted by ſlips, during any of the ſummer 
months, obſerving to ſhade and water them till my 
| ave 
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have taken root; after which they may be taken u 

and planted in a dry ſoil, where they may have the 
benefit of the ſun. Sage of virtue is by moſt ac- 
counted the beſt, though the properties of all are much 


the ſame ; they are cephalic, and very good againſt 


the apoplexy, epilepſy, palſy, and trembling of the 


limbs. They are all uſed in the manner of tea, againſt, 


any of the diforders abovementioned, as well as for 
a preſervative, and are very good for diſorders of the 
rain, to promote the circulation of the fluids, to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and to help digeſtion. It 


is commonly ſaid, that the Chineſe wonder we ſhould 


buy their tea, when we have ſo much ſage of our 
own,. which they take to be much more excellent. 
As to outward uſe, the leaves and flowers are often 
employed in fomentations, to ſtrengthen the nerves, 
and to diſcuſs the ſwellings of wounds. 

 SAMBUCUS FRUCTU IN UMBELLA NI- 
GRO, rhe commen Elder tree with black berries, has a 
woody, long, whitiſh root, and ſometimes grows to a 
middle ſized tree, The branches are large, round, 
and full of a white pith, that is green at firlt, and af- 
terwards grey. The trunk is covered with a rough, 


aſh - coloured bark, full of cracks, under which there 
is another, which is green, and is ufed in medicine. 


There are ſive or ſix leaves that grow on one rib, which 
are dentated on the edges, and each rib is terminated 


with a ſingle leaf, that is larger than the reſt. The 


flowers grow at the tops of the branches in umbels, 
and conſiſt of a ſingle petal divided into five ſegments, 
that expand in the form of a roſe; they are white, 
ſmall, and have five ſtamina, with roundiſh apices ; 


theſe are ſucceeded by ſoft, round, juicy berries, that 


are green at ſirſt, but black when ripe, and there are ge- 
nerally three ſeeds in each. It grows almoſt every 


where, in all parts of Europe, but delights in valleys 


and moiſt ſhady places. It flowers in May and June, 
and the berries are ripe in autumn. All parts of this 
tree are in uſe, and are generally known to have a purg- 
15 The doſe of the rob of 

elder-berries is from a dram to half an ounce, in the 
| Ss: bloody- 
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„ NATURAL. HISTORY 
ploody- flux, and to promote urine and ſweat. The uſe 
of elder-herries in made wines is univerſally known. 
- SANICULA, Sanicle, has a thick root above, that 
is fibrous below, blackiſh without, and white within, 
It ſends forth ſeveral broad roundiſh leaves, that are 


2 little hard, ſmooth, dentated on the edges, and of 


2 fine green ſhining colour; from among theſe there 
aries a ſtalk to the height of a foot, that is ſmooth, 
without knots, and reddiſh towards the root, and on 
the top there are ſeveral ſmall flowers colle&ed into 


an umbel, conſiſting of five white or red petals, placed 


in the form of a roſe; with five ſtamina, and roundiſh 
apices. The . petals are generally bent back to the 
calyx, on which they reſt, and which turns to a fruit 
compoſed of two ſeeds, convex on one fide, flat on 
the other, and prickly at the points, by which means 
they ftick to the garments of thoſe that paſs by. Some 
of the flowers are always barren. It delights in ſhady 
Woods, and in a flat moift ſoil, and flowers in June. 
It has been long noted for its vulnerary virtues, and 
may be uſed in the manner of tea; but it is not now 
depended upon for any ſuch purpoſ ooo 
"SATUREIA HORTENSIS, garden Sawory, has a 
Fmall, fingle, woody root, with ſtalks, that riſe to the 
height of a foot, or a foot and a half, which are round, 
redlich, and a little hairy and knotty, The leaves are 
ſmall and oblong, like thoſe of 4k they are a 
Ittle hairy, and ſeem to have ſeveral holes, w 
ſmell like that of thyme, but weaker. The flowers 
are ſmall and labiated, confifting of a ſing'e petal ; 
whoſe upper lip or creſt is divided into two parts, 


but the lower lip or beard. is divided into three, and 


has the middle part crenated ; they proceed from the 

laces where the leaves join to the ſtalk, ſomewhat 
lofely, but not in whorls or ſpikes, like moſt of 
this Kind. They are white or purpliſh, with four 
ſilky ſtamina, that are ſucceeded by as many browniſh 
round ſeeds, contained in a, capſula, that was the 
Eup of the flower. It is cultivated in gardens, by 


ſowing the ſeeds on a bed of freſh light earth, in 


March; and when the plants are come up, they "muſt 
be e into other bets, plycing'thew about four or 
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OF VEGETABLES.; 273 
fve inches aſunder each way. It flowers in the ſummer... 
It is aperient, b and ſtrengthening, but it is 
chiefly cultivated for the uſe of the kitchen, and 3s. 
very proper for cold ſtomachgs s 

SAXIFRAGA ALBA RADICE GRANULOSA, 
auhite round leaved' Saxifrage, has a root that ſends forths 
ſeveral fibres, at the top of which. there are ſeveral 
tubercles, ſomewhat larger than coriander ſeeds, which 
are partly purple and partly white, and of a bitteriſh- 
taſle. The leaves are. almoſt round, crenated on the 
edges, and pretty much like, thoſe of ground-ivy,' 
only they are thicker and whiter. Among theſe the- 
ſmall flalks riſe to the height of à foot, and are 
tender, hairy, purpliſh, and branched.. The flowers 
grow) on the top, and have five white leaves or petals, 
placed in the form of a roſe, that. have ſix ſtamina, 
with roundiſh apices. The flower-cup is divided into- 
ſeveral ſegments, out of which the piſtil ariſes, that, 
together with the flower- cup, turns into a roundiſun 
fruit, with two horns, and two cells full of ſmall, 
longiſh, reddiſh ſeeds. This plant is common in moiſt 
meadows, in diyers parts of England, and flowers in 
May. It is ſaid to he good in diſorders of the breaſt, 
rg in the moiſt aſthma; but it is now al- 
Z LTD aa bo wands 
"SAXIFRAGA VULGARIS, Meedew, Saxjtrage, 
has a perennial, long, thick, wrinkled root, white 
within, and hairy at the top, with ſtalks that riſe from 
one foot to two in height, Which are thick, round, 
furrowed, ſmooth, pithy, reddiſh towards the bottom, 
and branched. The leaves are ſmcoth, of a deep green, 
and divided into longiſh, narrow pointed, ſtiff ſeg- 
ments, with an acrid taſte, The flowers, which grow 
on the tops of the branches in umbels, have f ve leaves 
or petals in the form of a, roſe, of a whitiſh yellow. 
Theſe are ſucceeded. by fruit, compoſed of two ſhort 
furrowed ſeeds, conyex on one fide, and flat on the 
ther; they have a ſtrong pleaſant ſmell, and a vinous 
eromatie taſte. . It grows almoſt every where in moiſt 
places, and has been looked upon as exceeding good 
tor the gravel, the root being a powerful digretic ; but. 
it is not no. much uſed for that pur᷑poſe. 
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2714 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
SCILLA VULGARIS RADICE RUBRA, com. 
mon red Squill, has a root like an onion, or a bulb, 
fometimes as large as a child's head, compoſed of 
thick, red, juicy, clammy coats, placed one upon 
another, and underneath” there are large fibres. It 
{ends forth leaves a foot in length, and as broad as the 
hand, 'that are fleſhy, green, and fall of a clammy 
bitter juice. In the middle of theſe there ariſes a ſtalk 
to the . of a foot and a half, on the top of which 
there are flowers, with fix white petals, but without a: 
calyx, diſpoſed in a ring, and as many oblong ſtamina. 
Theſe are ſuceeeded by roundiflr fruit, on which are: 
three corners, and they are divided into three cells, ful} 
of roundiſh black ſeeds. The root only is in uſe. 
SCILLA RADICE ALBA, be white Squilh, has a 
large root, but leſs than the former, and compoſed of ſe- 
veral white coats, full of a chmmy jurce,, and furniſhed 
underneath with many pretty thick fibres. It ſends forth 
an upright naked ſtalk, to the heightof a cubit, adorned 
at the top with ſeveral white flowers, in the form of a 
ſtar. The flowers appear before the h; aves, and after them 
nx thiek, fleſhy, large, deep, green leaves, proceed from 
the root, and Re upon the ground. This, as: well as 
the former, grows in ſandy places near the ſea, and 
flowers in Auguſt and September. The ſeeds are ripe 
in Mrs-ler and December. Theſe roots are brought 
from the Levant and Spain every yesr, and deſerve to 
de cultivated in every geod garden, for the beauty of 
their flowers. Thoſe roots Tould be choſen that are 
freſh, of a middle ſize, ſound, heavy, firm, and full 
of a clammy, bitter, acrid juice. They are excellent 
in diſorders of the lungs, cauſed by a elammy, viſcous 
phlegm ; for which reaſon they perform wonders in 
the fits of the moiſt aſthma, and in a diſpoſition to a 
. dropſy. However, in ſwellings ariſing from the drop- 
iy, and in the inflammation of the kidnies, they are 
. beſt given with nitre; that is, there ſhould be double 
the quantity of this to that of the root; and the doſe 
of the latter, in powder, is from four to ten grains. 
When given in this manner, it almoſt always operates 
as a diuretic. There are ſeveral preparations of this 
root kept in the ſhops, Wenne 
1052 SCOR- 
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.SCORDIUM-. ALTERUM, v SALVIA A- 
GRESTIS, weed Sage, has a woody, flexible, creep- 
ing, fibrous, perennial root, that ſends forth ſeveral 
ſquare, hairy, purpliſh, branched, pithy ſtalks, to 

e height of two or three feet. The leaves reſemble 
' thoſe of ſage of virtue, only they are broader and 
ſofter, like balm ;. they are alſo wrinkled, downy, of 
a dirty green, - 3 ha6 I on the edges, and have a bitter 
taſte. The flowers grow in ſpikes, and confiſt of 2 
ſingle labiated petal, like thoſe of Germander, and have 
the ſame ſhape, but are of a pale white colour, with 
four purple ſtamina, that are ſucceeded by four round- 
iſh, blackiſh ſeeds, contained in a capſula, that was 
the cup of the flower. It grows in uncultivated ſandy 
places, and among hedges. It flowers in the ſummer, and 
continues a long while in flower.. It has ſomewhat of a 
garlick ſmell, and is ſaid to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, kill 
worms, and promote urine z but it is now neglected. 

SCORSONERA, fe SCORZONERA, Vipers 
Graſi, has a root a foot long, as thick as one's thumb, 
blackiſh without, white within, and eaſy to be: broken; 
it is full of a ſweetiſh milky juice, and ſome account 
it good eating. It ſends forth a round, furrowed, 
hollow ſtalk, to the height'of two feet, covered with 

a little down, and divided into ſeveral branches. The 
leaves are long, pretty broad, ſmooth, and embrace 
the ſtalk by their baſe ; they are ſometimes alittle ſinu- 
ated or curled at the edges, terminating in a long nar- 
row point, and are of a dark green colour. The 
flowers grow on the tops of the branches, and are 
large, yellow, and compoſed of ſemi-florets, with a 
long, flender, ſcaly flower-cup ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
long white ſeeds, tufted at the top. It is cultivated in 
many kitchen gardens about Londen, and flowers in 
May and June. The root is accounted good, both for 
food and phyſic; for it is ſaid to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 
and to promote urine and ſweat. Some take the boiled 
root to be very good foud, 'and affirm it agrees with all 
ages and ſexes. The juice of the root, taken to three 
ounces in a morning faſting, Boerhaave affirms to be 
good in hypochondriac diſeaſes, and to open obftruc- 
ons of the viſcera. _ © x. r 
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. SCROPHULARIA AQUATICA, water Besone, 
has a thick perennial root, furniſhed with long fibres, 


and ſeveral talks, that riſe to the height of two or 


three feet; theſe are ſquare, thickiſh, reddiſh in ſome 
places, and green in others, hollow” within, pretty 
tender, full of juice, ſmooth, and branched,” The 
leaves are like thoſe of the former, but mote blunt 
at the end, and twice or thrice a3 large; they have a 
diſagreeable ſmell and taſte. The Pert are like 
thoſe of the former, but a little larger, ard of a 
reddiſh, ruſty colour. Theſe are ſucceeded by round 
pointed fruit, divided into two cells, that contain 
very {mall brown ſeeds. It is common in all watery 
places, and flowers in Juhy and Aug. It is faid to 
be an excellent vulneraty, and to have the ſame virtues 
as the former in other reſpects; but it is not now in 
much eſteem. Aan. Nr 
SEDUM MAJUS VULGARE, common great Houſt 
Lert, has à ſmall fibrous root, with many oblong, 
thick, flat, pointed, ' fleſhy,” juicy leaves, that grow 
cloſe to the ground; 'they are always gr᷑en, and ran- 
ped in a circular order, in the form of a roſe, they 
being convex without, and flattiſh within, and have a 
very little down on their edges. A thick, red iſh, pithy 
Rall ariſes from the middle of theſe, cloathed with 
the ſame ſort of leaves as the former, only they are 
more narrow and pointed. It is divided at the top 
into ſeveral branches, on which are flowers, with five 
petals, placed in the form of a roſe,” and of à purple 
colour, with ten ſtamina; that Rave roundiſh apices 
or ſummits. The piſtil riſes from the flower-cup, 
which afterwards turns to a fruit, compoſed of many 
ſeed veſſels, reſembling huſks, that are collected into a 
fort of a head, and are full of ſmall ſeeds. It grows 
on the top of old walls, and on the roofs of houſes ; 
it flowers in Ju, and the ſtalk withers away. in the 
autumn, when the ſeed is ripe. This plant is ſaid to 
be cooling, cleanſing, and aftringent, and ſyme give 
four ounces of the juice, to cure intermitting fevers, 
when there is no cold fit. Eb 
SEDUM PARVUM 'ACRE FLORE LUTEO 
Wall Pepper, or Stone Crop, has a fmall fibrous root, 
WS ENT: | N Wit 
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With ſeveral low, ſhort, ſlender ſtalks. The leaves 
are very ſmall, ſomewhat thick, fat, pointed, trian- 
gular,” and full of juice; the flowers are yellow, and 
conſiſt of ſix petals, in the form of a flat, with many 
ſtamina and apices," or ſummits, of the ſams colour 
in the middle, that are ſucceeded by ſeveral ſheaths or 
| ſeed veſſels, collected in the form of a head, and full 
of ſmall ſeeds, It grows almoſt every Where ſuſpended 
by its roots, or lying on old walls, and on the tops 
of cow houſes; it flowers in June, and has a pungent, 
hot, burning taſte, It is looked upon by ſome as an 
excellent remedy for the ſcurvy, 'and is particularly 
good for ulcerated gums, occaſioned by that diſtemper 
- SENECIO- MINOR. V ULGARIS, . common. Ground- 
/el, has 'a ſmall, whitiſh,. fibrous root, with ſeveral 
round, furrowed, hollow ſtalks, that riſe to the height 
of a foot; theſe are ſometimes reddiſh, branched, and 
hairy in certain; places,,expoſed to the ſun. The leaves 


are oblong,, jagged, dentated, placed alternately, . 
fixed to the ſtalks by a broad baſe, and terminate in. 
a blunt point; the colour is of a dark green, and the 
flowers are placed in bunches at th: top of the ftalks ;, 
they conſiſt of many yellow florets, diſpoſed in the: 
ſorm of ſtars, and contained in a flower-cup, con- 
fiſting of a ſingle leaf, with five ſmall ſtamina, that: 
have cylindrie apices or ſummits in the middle; theſe 
are ſucceeded by downy ſeeds, that altogether form a. 
white head. It giows every where in fie. ds, and by 
the way fides, in ſandy. places expoſed to the ſun; 
ds ſoon. as the leaves wither, others ariſe; inſomuch 
that it continues green all the year,, and flowers in all 
ſeaſons. It is accounted emollient and reſolvent, and 
the juice, given to two ounces, kills worms. Some 
account it good in the jaundice, and even in hang 
of blood. Baer baave recommends: th: juice, mixed 
his oxycrate,. as. a gargle, in. inflammations of the- 
STEAD e enen ee 
' SERPYLLUM 'VULGARRE. MINUS, Morber of 
yme, has a ſmall, woody, . perenfiial, brown root, 
furniſhed with capillary fibres, as alſo ſeveral. ſmall,. 
fquare, woody, reddiſh, and low ſtälks, that are ſome- 
What hairy. The caves are. ſmäll, green, foundiſhy. 
kth N 5 nervous, 
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nervous, a little broader than thoſe of common thyme, 
and have an acrid, aromatic taſte. The flowers grow 
on the tops of the ſtalks, diſpoſed like a head, and 
8 of a purple colour; they conſiſt of a ſingle 
abiated petal, that has two lips, and is placed in a 
calyx, made like a horn, Theſe are ſucceeded by 
ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, contained in a capſula, that was 
the cup of the flower. It grows in uncultivated 
mountainous, dry, fandy, ſtony places, and flowers 
in the ſummer. There are ſeveral ſorts, but they 
have all the ſame virtues, and are accounted cephalic 

and ſtomachic, and may be uſed in the ſame manner 

- as common thyme, though they are not quite ſo effica- 


4 cious. ; 
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tree, has a thick, hard, woody, perennial root, that 
ſends forth a trunk, which in time becomes a middle 
ſized tree, and is divided into branches at conſiderable 
diſtances from each other; the bark is of a blackiſh 
purple colour, on which papilionaceous flowers ap- 
pear in che ſpring, of a beautiful purple colour, and 
ſeveral of them are placed together; they are com- 
poſed of five petals or leaves, the two lowermoſt of 
which are larger than the upper, which is contrary 
to other flowers of the leguminous kind. The piſtil 
riſes from the center of the flower - cup, is ſurrounded 
with ſtamina, and afterwards becomes a long flat pod, 
containing ſeveral ſeeds in the ſhape of kidneys. 
After theſe the leaves appear, which are round, and 
placed alternately on the branches; they are nervous, 
green above, and whitiſh below; the pods that con- 
tain the ſeeds are ſix inches in length, and very flat, 
urple, membranous, ſemi-tranſparent, and made in 
Tos ſort like the ſheath of a knife. This tree grows 
in hot countries, near rivers and brooks, on mountains 
and in valleys; it is cultivated in gardens for its beauty, 
and flowers in April and May. It was formerly pre- 
ſerved in green-houſes as a curioſity; but of. late years 
has been tranſplanted into the open air, where it 
thrives very well. It may be propagated by ſowing: 
the ſeeds on a bed of light earth, towards the midle of. 
April, and earth thoylg be Gifted over them to the thick - 
; | SY: fo | * a 1 WELLES neſs 
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neſs of half an inch; if the ſeaſon proves wet, 
the bed ſhould be covered with mats. Some few of 
the plants riſe the firſt year, but the greateſt number 
in the ſecond, About the middle of April following, 
juſt before they begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be taken 
up carefully without breaking their roots, and planted 
in freſh ground as ſoon as poſſible. After they haye 
continued here two, or three years, they may be re- 
moved to the places where they deſign to remain. It is 
of little or no uſe in medicine, tho' the s are ſaid 
to be aſtringent. In the ſouthern parts of France, the 
flowers are eaten as a ſallad; but they are beſt when 
pickled like capers before they open. 8 

SINAPI SILIQUA LATIUSCULA GLABRA 
SEMINE RUFO,  /ve VULGARE, common or red 
Muſtard, has a white, woody, brittle root, furniſhed 


with fibres, that ſends forth a ſtalk to the height of 


four or five feet, which is pithy, hairy below, and 
divided into ſeveral branches. The leaves are large, 
and much like thoſe of radiſhes, but ſmaller and more 
rough. The ſmall yellow flowers grow at the top of 
the branche, and confiſt of four leaves in the form 
of a croſs; the piſtil ariſes out of the flower-cup, 
which turns to a fruit or pod, divided into two cells 
by a partition, to which the valves adhere on both 
ſides, and are full of roundiſh, reddiſh, or blackiſh 
ſeeds, of an acrid biting taſte. This grows.wild on 
the ſides of ditches, among ſtones, and on land new- 
ly broken up, particularly in the Iſle of Ey, where the 
land has been flooded for many years, and has after. _ 
wards been drained. It is alſo cultivated in gardens, 
and flowers in June. 2 B 
SINAPI ALBUM, /fve HORTENSE SEMINE 
ALBO, garden or white Muftard, has a ſingle, woody, 
white root, furniſhed with long fibres, and ſends forth 
a ſtalk to the height of a foot and a half, or two feet, 
which is branched, hairy, and hollow. The leaves 
are like thoſe of radiſhes, and armed above and below 
with Riff prickly hair.” 'The flowers are ſmall, yellow, 
in the form of a croſs like thoſe of the former, and 
are ſucceeded by hairy pods, that terminate in an empty. 
point, and contain four or five round, whitiſh, or zeddiſh* 
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' ſeeds, than ſeem'to'be articulated or knotted. It grows 
wild in fields among the corn, and is cultivated in 

- gardens ; it flowers in May and June, and the ſeeds 

' are ripe in Jah and Augu/t. Both kinds have the ſame 
Properties, though the former is generally preferred, 
The ſeeds are ſtomachic, diaphoretic, antiſcorbutic, 
and are good in hypocondnac diſeaſes, as well as in 

* Deepy diſorders. The common uſe of muſtard is. 
known to every one, and is very proper for people of 
a cold conſtitution ; becauſe” it creates an appetite, 
helps digeſtion, and attenuates the food. The powder 
of muſtard ſeed, taken in white wine, is excellent 
againſt the ſcurvy, and ſome affirm it wilt cure a quar- 
tan ague, if taken in hot wine two hours before the 
fit. Some apply muſtard outwardly to cure the hyp- 
gout, and alfo lay it to the feet, mixed with other 
things, in dangerous fevers. The white muſtard. is 
uſed as a ſallad herb, eſpecially in winter, and in the 
1p: ing. There are two other ſorts of this plant, but 

theſe are the moſt uſeful. rd | 

' SISARUM GERMANORUM, the $8kerrir, has a 
root compoſed of ſeveral parts, as long as a man's hand, 
and as chick as the little finger, which are tender, brittle, 
wrinkled, and fixed to a ſort of a neck ; they are co- 
vered with a thin pale rind, and have a white pulp. The 
branches riſe to the height of two or three feet, and are 
thick, knotted, and furrowed ; the leaves are winged, 
and placed by pairs oppoſite to each other, on a rib that 
terminates in a ſingle leaf, which is longer and broader 
than the reſt; they are greener and ſofter than thoſe of 
parſnipe, and are flightly crenated on the edges. The 
flowers grow in umbels on the top of the ſtalks, and 
confiſt of ſour white Teaves, placed in the form of a 
roſe, with as many ſtamina in the middle. Fhe flow- 
er- cup afterwards turns to a fruit, compoſed of two- 
oblong ſeeds, which are furrowed on the back, and of 
a dark colour. It is cultivated in the kitchen garden, 
and flowers in June. It is thought my fome to be the 

' moſt wholeſome and nouriſhing of all kinds of roots, 
| _—_— is not very common in the gardens near Lon- 
deen, but for what reaſon it is hard to ſay, | It may be 
. . propagated* by fowing the feeds abour the middle 4 
. ä 28 925 pril, 
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_ * April, upon a moiſt, rich, looſe ſoil ; the plants will 
come up in May, and, when the leaves are decayed, 
the roots may be taken up for uſe as they are wanted; 
they will continue good in the ground from October till 
"March, after which they are good fon nothing. They 
are accounted good for all ages and conſtitutions; 
Boer haade looks upon them as one of the beſt reme- 
dies for piſſing and ſpitting of blood, and would 
have them dreſſed ſeveral ways, that the patient may 
feed frequently upon them, eſpecially if inclined to a 
r Tr 
*  SISYMBRIUM AQUATICUM, Vater-radiſb, with- 
dentated kaves, has a long flexible root, farniſhed with 
fibres, and has a taſte like that of radiſhes. It ſends forth. 
ſeveral branched, hollow, furrowed ſtalks, to the height 
of three feet; the leaves are large, long, ſinuated, 
dentated on the edges, and eſpecially towards the lower 
part. The flowers grow on the top of the branches, 
and conſiſt of four yellow petals or leaves, diſpoſed in 
the form of acroſs; the piſtit proceeds from the flower- 
cup, that afterwards turns to a fruit or pod, which is 
divided into two cells by a partition, to which the valves. 
adhere on both ſides, and contain ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 
It grows'in marſhes, brooks, rivers, ditches full of wa- 
ter, and flowers in ſpring. It is obſervable, that the 
leaves differ greatly from each other, according to the- 
places in which they grow. n 6 
SISYMBRIUM SLILVESTRE, /ve RHAPHA-- 
NUS AQUATICUS, Water-radifp, has an oblong 
white root, as thick as a man's little finger, that has an 
acrid pungent taſte; the ſtalks, which riſe to the height 
of three feet, are furrowed, hollow, and ſometimes; 
reddiſh. Fhe leaves are oblong, pointed, cut deeply- 
into jags, dentated on the edges, and are placed alter- 
nately on the ſtalks. The flowers. grow on the tops of 
Me ſtalks and branches, and are ſmall, conſidering the- 
fze of the plant; they conſiſt of four yellow. petals orf 
Teaves,, diſpoſed in the form of cron, with fix ſta- 
mina; they are ſuceeeded by. ſmall ſort pods, divided 
into two cells, that contain ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, It 
grows in ditches full of water, and in matſhy places; 
A flowersin June and July. Som̃e account the * i 
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both kinds good to eat, and uſe them in the ſame man- 
ner as 5 1 95 They are aperient, cleanſing, good 
againſt the gravel, ſcurvy, and dropſy ; but they are 
ſeldom uſed either for food or phyſic, | 
_ SISYMBRIUM PALUSTRE REPENS NASTUR. 
TII FOLIO, Vater Rocket, has a creeping, ſlender, 
whitiſh root, with an acrid taſte, but not fo firong 
as that of radiſh; the ſtalks are ſhort, furrowed, 
Nightly perforated, and are ſometime reddiſh, and like 
thoſe of the garden creſſes. The flowers grow at the 
top of the branches, and are ſmall, conſiſting of four 
yellow leaves or petals, that are ſucceeded by ſmall cy- 
lindric pods, which are longer than thoſe of the for- 
mer kinds, and are divided into two cells by a parti- 
tion, containing ſeveral ſmall ſeeds. It grows on the 
ſides of rivers in moiſt ditches, and in ſtany brooks ; it 
flowers in July and Auguſt. It has the ſame virtues as 
the two former, but is now made little or no uſe of. 
SISYVMBRIUM ERUCÆE FOLIO GLABRO 
FLORE LUTEQ, Common winter c. efſes, has a long, 
pretty thick, white, perennial. root, with an acrid 
taſte.; the ſtalks are furrowed, firm, branch d, pithy, 
hollow, and riſe to the height of a foot and a half. 
The leaves are ſmaller than thoſe of radiſhes, and are 
| ſomewhat. like creſſes; they are of a deep, ſhining 
en; but have not ſo acrid a taſte as the root. The 
tops of the ſtalks and branches are adorned with long 
ſpikes of yellow flowers, compoſed of four petals in 
the form of a croſs; theſe are ſucceeded by ſlender, 
long, tender, cylindric pods, full of many ſmall, 
reddiſh ſeeds. It grows on the fides of ditches and 
brooks, and ſometimes in fields; it is alſo cultivated 
in gardens for ſallads, in ſome parts of Europe; it 
flowers. in May and es and continues green all the 
winter, It is cleanſing and vulnerary, and is good in 
the beginning of a dropſy,. made uſe of in the manner 
of tea, LANE | | 
SMILAX LEVIS MAJOR, greater Bind Weed, has 
i long, lender, whitiſh, perennial root, furniſhed with 
abres ; and the ſtalks are long, ſlender, furrowed, and 
climb upon trees and buſhes, by means of their claſpers. 
The leaves are in the ſhape of a heart, and are bigger 
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and ſofter than thoſe of ivy; they are alſo ſmooth and 
n, and the flowers are in the form of a bell, and as 
white as ſnow... The calyx is oval, and divided into five 
parts, with as. many ftamina, and flattiſh ſummits, Theſe 
are ſucceeded by round fruits as big as cherries, wrapt 
up in the calyx, and contain two angular or pointed 
ſeeds, of a blackiſh colour, with a reddiſh caſt. It is 
milky like other plants of the ſame kind, and grows 
almoſt every where amongſt hedges and buſhes; it 
flowers in ſummer, and the fruit is ripe in autumn. 
This plant is purgative and vulnerary, and the milky 
juice is of the ſame nature as ſcammony ; but it muſt 
be given in a larger doſe, that is, from twenty grains 
to thirty, - % | | 5 | 
| SMILAX LENIS MINOR, /all Bind Weed, has a 
very long, flender, creeping, perennial root, with many 
ſmall, weak, ſlender branches, that wind round the 
neighbouring plants. The leaves are in. the ſhape of. a 
heart, but more rough, nervous and ſmall, than the for- 
mer. The flowers proceed from the places, where the 
leaves jpin to: the ſtalks, like ſmall, whitiſh bells; but 
they are ſometimes reddiſh or purpliſh. Theſe are ſuc 
ceeded by roundiſh, ſmall fruit, containing pretty large 
angular ſeeds. It. is an anodyne, cleanſing, vulner 

lant, and country people often uſe it to heal wounds, 
y applying it after it has been bruiſed between two 
ſtones; many are laviſh of their praiſe of this plant 
on that account. There is another ſpecies of this 
plant, called the rough Bind Weed, with a red fruit; 
ut it is of no uſe in medicine. y 6 
SOLANUM HORTENSE, Common N:ght-fhade, of 
the ſhops, with black fruit, has a long, ſlender, hairy, 
dirty, waitiſh root, with a. firm, angular ſtalk, that riſes 
to the height of a foot and a half, is of a blackiſh green 
colour, and divided into ſeveral branches. The leaves 
are oblong, pretty large, ſoft pointed, and blackiſh ; 
- whereof ſome are angular, others crenated, others whole, 
ſmooth, and full of a greeniſh juice. The flowers grow 
k of 


on the branches, a little under the leaves, and con 
a ſingle petal, divided into five parts, and expanded-in. 
the rm of a ſtar; there are as many yellow ſtamina, 
with. oblong fummits, and a piſtil, which afterwards he- 

"i; hung | comes 
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eomes a b like thoſe of the juniper- tree; it is green 
at firſt, but when it is ripe it is ſoft, ſmooth, black, and 
full of juice. It grows on the ſides of highways, near 
hedges and houſes, and flowers in Auguſt and September. 
Some forts of this plant have red fruit, and others yel- 
low, which ſeems to be the principal differences. Some 
have given the leaves and Zeit inwardly, but very raſh- 
'Iy ; for they are often attended with dangerous conſe.. 
| N eg and therefore it is better to abſtain from it in- 
E000 . 
SOLDANELLA MARINA, Scottiſb Sturwy-graſs, or 
' Soldanel}a, has a ſmall fibrous root, with ſeveral ſlender, 
*pliant, . reddiſh ſtalks, that creep on the ground; the 
leaves are roundifh, ſmooth, ſhining, like thoſe of the 
Jeſſer celandine, but thicker, and full of a milky juice. 
The flowers confiſt of a ſingle petal, in the ſhape of a 
bell, and are of a purple colour. The piſtil, which riſes: 
from the lower part of the calyx, turns to a roundiſh 
"membranous fruit, that contains angular black ſeeds. It 
grows frequently on the ſandy ſhores of the ſea, and 
flowers in ſummer; the whole plant is dried with the 
Toot, in which manner it is ſent to us. It has a bitter, 
acrid taſte, that is ſomewhat ſaltiſh, and is looked upon. 
by ſome as roper to purge off watery humours,. 
DT ety bn” 6 Are. 1 and the rheumatiſm.. 
Ehe doſe of the powder, when dried, is from half a dram 
to a dram. eee ee e 
SONCHUS LEVIS, Smooth Serv 7hi/tle, kas a ſmall,. 
white fibrous root, and a hellow, tender, furrowed, 
purpliſh ſtalk, that riſes to the height of. a foot. and a. 
Fat The leaves are long, ſmooth, larger and more 
tender than thoſe of dab genen, and are dentated on. 
the edges. They are ranged alternately, are full of a 
milky juice, and ſome of them embrace the ſtalks with 
their broad bafes. The flowers grow on the tops of the 
talks and branches in bunches, and conſiſt of yellow- 
ſmi-florets, like thoſe of dandelion, but. ſmaller ;- 
Heſs are ſucceeded by fruit, of a. conical ſhape, that: 
_ eontain oblong, reddiſh, brown ſeeds, with a downy: 
tuft. It grows Almoſt every where, and flowers in May. 
5 ez rabbits and Rares aze fond of this plant. 
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© SONCHUS AS PER, prickly Sow Thiſtle, has a root 
like the former, but the leaves are more entire, reſemb- 
ling t'1oſe of endive, and they embrace theif ſtalk with 
their baſe ; they are of a deep ſhining green, and fur- 
niſhed with long hard prickles. It grows in the ſame 
. as the former, and flowers at the ſame time; it is 
ull of a milky bitter juice. They are both of little or 
no uſe in phyſie. ener 
STACH YS MAJOR GERMANICA, baſe Hoar- 
hound,” has a hard, woody, fibrous, yellowiſh, peren- 
nial root, with ſeveral ſtalks that riſe to the height of 
two feet, which are thick, ſquare, knotted, White 
downy, and pithy, The leaves are placed oppoſite to 
each other at each knot, and are like thoſe of white 
| hoar-honnd, but longer and whiter, and as well 1 8. ö 
as dentated on the edges. The flowers are verticillated, 
and diſpoſed like fpikes on the top of the ſtalks, be- 
tween” the leaves ; they are downy without, ſmooth 
within, and generally of 4 purple colour, tho' ſome- 
times white; they conſiſt of a ſingle petal in the form 
of à tube, cut on the upper part into two lips, the up 
pony of which is hollow like a ſpoon; and ere ; 
ut the upper lip is divided into fix ſegments, of which 
the miudlemoſt is much the largeſt ; the piſtil riſes from 
the flower-cup attended by four embryoes, that turn to 
as many roundiſh blackiſh ſeeds, eontained in a cap- 
ſula that was the cup of the flower. It grows in moan, 
tainous uncultivated places, and is cultivated in gar- 
dens, where it is propagated by ſeeds; it flowers in 
June and uh. It is of 15 als in medicine, though 
Boerbaave recommends it againſt the apoplexy and the 


W 5 
STATICE, Thrift, or Sea Pink, has a long, thick, 
round, reddiſh, woody, perennial root, with ſeveral 
heads ; from whence proceed a great number of long 
narrow leaves, like thoſe of graſs, and of a ſea- green 
colour, From among theſe Everal ſtalks ariſe, to the 
height of a foot, that are upright, knotty, hollow, and 
almoſt all naked; the bunch of flowers grow at the top, 
and conſiſt of five ſmall whitiſh petals, in the form of 
a pink, and the calyx in the ſhape of a funnel, beſides 
which there is a general ſcaly calyx. - They: are 1 
he” - ended * 
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ceeded by ſeeds, pointed at each end, and contained in a 
capſula, that was the cup of the flower. It grows wild 
in Germany, and oth: r inland countries, from whence it 
has been brought into Englund, and planted in gardens, 
to make edgings, and the ſides of borders of flower. 
gardens; but it is now almoſt neglected, . becauſe they 
require tranſplanting every year. It continues a long 
while in flower, even to the very end of autumn. Beer. 
Saave recommends this plant as an aſtringent vulnera. 
ry, and proper to ſtop internal hæmorrhages; for which 
pores the juice is to be dra. | 
SUBER LATIFOLIUM, PERPETUO. VITENs, 
the Cork tree, has a long, thick, hard root, that pro- 
duces a middle ſized tree, with a thick trunk, and a 
few branches. It has a taick, light, ſpongy bark, of a. 
yellowiſh grey colour, that (leaves of itſelf, and parts 
from the tree ; becauſe it is puſhed forward by another 
bark that grows under it. The leaves are like thoſe of 
the ſcarlet oak, but they are larger, longer, green above, 
and ſometimes a little prickly ; the catkins and acorns, 
are alſo like thoſe of the ſame tree ; but they are longer, 
blunter, and have a more diſagreeable taſte, I he 
flower-cup is alſo bigger, and more hairy; it grows in 
the ſouthern parts of Eurcpe. The inhabitants of the 
Pars where they grow cleave the trunk of this tree 
lengthways, to take off the bark more readily, and then 
they put it over burning coals, laying ſtones thereon 
to render it flat; after which they clean it, and fend it 
to other countries; this is what we call cork, that ſerves 
for ſo many different uſes. When cork is burnt, and 
reduced to a fine powder, it is a very good remedy to 
eaſe the pains of the piles, mixed with the white of an 
egg, and the oil of ſweet almonds. 1 
TAMARISCUS GERMANICA, the German Ta- 
mariſt tree, has a root as thiek as a man's thigh, co- 
vered with a thick bitter bark, from whence proceed 
fevt ral brittle ſtems, covered with a redafh bark, di- 
_ vided into ſeveral branches, and adorned with leaves, 
like thoſe of common heath, of a ſea-green colour, and 
an aſtringent taſte. The flowers grow in ſpikes at the 
extremities of the branches, and conſiſt of. five white, 
purpliſh,, oval petals, or leaves, with an many 1 
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and roundiſh yellow ſummits ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
fmall'oblong pods, which before were the piſtils, and 
are full of imall downy ſeeds. This ſhrub grows in 
Hungary, about Straſburg, Landaw, and Geneva, by 
the iides of running waters, and moiſt ſtony places. It 
flowers in May and June, and does not ceaſe to bear 
Rowers and fruit all the ſummer. They may be eaſily 
propagated in E/ gland, by laying down the tender ſhoots. 
in the ſpring; but they are not of much value here be- 
cauſe they have ſtragling branches. 25 . 
TAMARISCUS NARBONENSIS, 7he French nar- 
row leaved Tamariſt tree, has a thick woody root, di- 
vided into feveral branches, that ſends forth ſeverab 
ſtems, which together form a buſh or ſhrub, and ſome- 
times a pretty large tree, with a trunk covered with. 
tough grey bark. The leaves are ſmall, long, and 
round, like thoſe of the cypreſs tree and common heath; 
the flowers grow on the tops of the branches in bunches; 
theſe are of a whitiſh purple colour, and conſiſt of five 
petals or leaves, that are ſucceeded by pointed fruit, 
which contain ſmall downy ſeeds. It grows chiefly in 
hot countries, but may be TY here like the 
former, though it is of no great value. It flowers ge- 
nerally three times a year, namely, ſpring, ſummer, 
and autumn; but the leaves drop off in the winter. 
The virtues of both theſe ſhrubs are much the, ſame,. - 
and the root, bark, and leaves, are ſaid to open. ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and to attenuate groſs humours,. 
but they have been long aut of uſe with us. f 
TANACETUM VULGARE LUTEUM, common 
Tanſey, has a long, woody, fibrous, perennial root, 
which fends forth" ſtalks to the height of two or three 
feet, which are round, ſtreaked, a little hairy, and pithy. 
The leaves are large, long, winged, dentated on the 
edges, and difpoſed in pairs along a rib, terminating in. 
a hinple leaf; however, botaniſts generally. reckon all 
theſe but one leaf. The flowers grow on the top of the 
leaves in bunches or umbels, and conſiſt. of many flo- 
rets, divided into ſeveral ſegments, and are of. a beaut1- 
ful yellow.” The calyx or flower-cup is ſcaly, and 
contains an embryo, that turns to an oblong ſeed, 
which is black when ripe. It grows wild. on the 2 * 


tte tops of the branches, and conſiſt of four 
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of high ways, in fields, and on the edges of ditches ; 
bur it is every where planted in gardens, and flowers in 
Fuly and Auguft. The leaves Have an acrid, bitter, 
aromatic taſte, and are looked upon as ſtomachic, fe- 
rifupe, and ſudorific, as well as althelmintic; for 
both the leaves and ſeeds have always been accounted 
500d to kill worms. Some give the juice to three or 
ur ounces, in the cachexy, green ſickneſs, and dropſy, 
in which laſt cafe it has ſucceeded, when other medicines 
have proved ineffectual. The ſeed. of tanſey may be 
uſed inſtead of wormſeed ; but is not ſo efficacious, 

' THALICTRUM LUTEUM, /ve RUTA PRA- 
TENSIS, meadow Rue, has a yellowiſh, fibrous, creep- 
ing root, with ftalks that riſe to the height of a man, 
which are ſtiff, furrowed, branched, hollow, and gene- 
rally of a reddifh colour. The leaves are large, of a 
ſhining green, and jndented. The flowers. grow 18 
Petals, 
diſpoſed in the form of aroſe, about a cluſter of green 
ſtamina, or chives, that ſurround a piſtil, which after- 
wards becomes à fruit, in which the capſula are col - 
lected into a fmall head, that contain each an oblong, 
yellow, furrowed, ſmall ſeed of a bitter taſte ;* it has 
no flower-cup, It grows in meadows, and in moiſt 
marſhy places, by the ſides of brooks, and flowery in the 
ſammer. The root purges like rhubarb, for which 
reaſon it is called, in Germany, the rhubarb of poor peo · 
ple. It tinges the urine. with a yellow colour, and is. 
ſaid to haye the fame qualities in all pee but the 
doſe muſt be three times as much, The juice of the 
leaves and flowers has been given, from one ounce to. 
two, in all internal bleedings. s. 
THLASPI, Mithridate Maftard, has a thick, woody, 
white root, with round, haity, Riff, branched ſtalks, 
that riſe to the height of a foot, which are furniſhed 
with leaves without pedicles, that are intire, and as 
long as the little finger, but broad at the baſe, and 
grow narrow by degrees to a point; they are crenated 
on the edges, and are of a greeniſh, aſh-colour, or 
whitiſh, with an acrid pungent taſte, The flowers are 
ſmall,” white, and diſpoſed like thoſe of ſheppard's | 
purſe; they are 'compoſet of four leaves, place 1 the 
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form of a croſs, with ſix ſtamina, that have pointed 
ſummits. Theſe are ſucceeded by round or oval fruit, 
flatted in the ſhape of a purſe,” with a leafy border, ſlit 


on the upper fide, and divided into two cells by a par- 


tition, placed obliquely. with regard to the valve, and 
furniſhed | with ſmooth, roundith ſeeds, that have an 
- acrid pungent taſte like muſtard.” It grows in uncul- 


tivated places, expoſed to the ſun, among corn, and 


on. the tops of houſes, and walls ; it flowers in May, 
and Sie leeds mine an Ä 
_THLASPI ARVEN SE, SILIQUIS LATIS, Fiela 
Mithridate Muftard, with broad pods, has a ſmall, oblique, 
woody root, from whence. ariſe angular, furrowed, 


winged ſtalks, that riſe to the height of a foot. The 


leaves have no pedic'es, and are long, broad, ſmooth, 
dentated, and of a blackiſh green, with a ſmell ſome- 


what like garlick. The flowers grow in ſpikes at the 


tops of the ſtalks, and are compoſed of four white pe- 
= diſpoſed in the form of a croſs, that are ſucceed- 
ed by broad, flattiſh, ſmooth pods, containing round, 
iſh, ſtattiſh, reddiſh: brown ſeeds, of an acrid, hot, 
biting taſte. It flowers in May, and the ſeed is ripe in 
June; it grows every where in the fields, and conti- 


des from the beginning of the ſpring to. the end of 


"THLASPI ALLIUM REDOLENS, Mith-idas 


| Muftard ſmelling like Garlict, has a ſingle white root 
with a few fibres, that ſends forth ſeveral leaves, of 
which ſome are jagged, others are ſurrounded by ſmal 
teeth, and others again are without teeth or jaggs ; 


they have generally long pedicles and are nervous and 
ps From among theſe ariſe. ſmall. ſtalks with 


eaves, that embrace each other alternately ; the flow- 
ers grow at the tops, and are. compoled of four ſmall 
white petals, like thoſe of ſheppard's purſe, and are 
diſpoſed in the form of a croſs. Theſe are ſucceeded 
by flat fruit, in the ſhape of oval purſes, which, con- 


tain roundiſh flat ſeeds... All three have the ſame vir- 
tues ; but the ſeeds are only made uſe of. They are 
ſaid to promote urine, and to diſſolve coagulated blood. 

The doſe is from one ſcruple to two; but it maſt not 
be given 40 women with child, for fear of cauling. 


11 | ahbortion, 
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abortion, nor yet to patients of hot conſtitutions, The 
ſeed of the firll is an ingredient in mithridate and ve- 
nice treacle. | E e 

_ THYMUS CAPITATUS DIASCORIDIS, :he 
true T hyme of the ancients, has a hard, woody root, 
furniſhed with fibres, that ſends forth a ſmall ſhrub to 
the height of a foot, which is divided into flender, 
woody, white branches, with leaves placed oppoſite to 
each other, that are ſmall, narrow, whitiſh, and fall 
off in the winter. The flowers grow in heads at the 
top of the branches, which are ſmall, purpliſn, labiat- 
ed, and conſiſt of a ſingle petal. There are ſtamina, 
with ſlender ſummits, and the piſtil is attended by four 


embryoes, which become ſo many ſeeds, encloſed in a 


huſk, which before was the cup of the flower. It is 
common in Cazdia, Greece, Spain, and Sicily, and 
grows on mountainous places, expoſed to the ſun. 
With us they are cultivated in gardens, and were for- 
merly ſet in pots and tubs ; but of late they have been 
found to endure the winter. - '/ 
© Beſides this there are common broad leaved thyme, 


narrow leaved thyme, and broad leaved ſtriped thyme, 


which have all the ſame virtues, and may be ubed in- 


differently in medicine, They are ſaid to ſtrengthen 


the brain, and to attenuate and rarify clammy humours. 


They help digeſtion, and may be of ſome ſervice in 


ſhormeſs of breath; but they are chiefly uſed in the kit- 
chen as a pot-herb. | W 


All theſe plants may be propagated, either by ſowing 


the ſeeds, or parting the roots; and the proper ſeaſon 
* THYSSELINUM, Milky Parſley, has a lone, reddiſh, 
brown root, full of a milky fluid, that has a hot, ſharp, 
ſtrong, diſagreeable taſte, It ſends forth a ftalk to the 
height of four feet, which is hollow, channelled, and 


\ branched. The leaves are ferulaceous, that is reſemb- 


ling that of the ferula, and have a milky juice like the 


root. . On the tops of the branches there are flowers in 
umbels, conſiſting of five yellowiſh white petals, in the 
. foimi of a roſe, with as many capillary ſtamina with 


roundiſh ſummits. Theſe are ſucceeded by oval, large, 
flattiſh ſeeds, placed by pairs, and radiated on * 
1 „. 5 | t 
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It grows in moiſt, marſhy places, on the fides'of ponds 
and brooks, and of ditches full of water. It flowers in 
June and July, and the feeds are ripe in the beginning 
of Azxguft. The root has been uſed in decoction, to 
promote urine, but it is not very ſafe, on account of its 
acidity. Boer baawve affirms, that the milk has the 


ſame purging quality of ſcammony, and may be uſed 


inſtead of it. | | 1 

TILIA, the Lime, or Linden tree, has a deep ſpread- 
ing root, that ſends forth a very large trunk, ſo full of 
branches, that it is very proper for ſhady walks. It is 
covered with a e eee bark, which is yel - 
lowiſh or whitiſh within. It is ſo tough and flexible, 


that in ſome places, where better materials are ſcarce, 
they make cords and cables therewith. The leaves are 
broad, roundiſh, and terminate in a point, and are a 


little downy on both ſides, as well as dentated on the 


edges; the flowers conſiſt of five whitiſh petals, which 


are placed orbicularly, and expand in the form of a roſe. 
There is a long narrow leaf growing to the foot ſtalk of 


every cluſter of flowers, each of which has a great 


number of ſtamina, with yellow ſummits, and are ſuſ- 


tained by a cup cut into five white thick parts. Theſe 


are ſucceeded by a pod of the ſize of a large pea, which 


are almoſt round or oval, as well as woody, angular, 


hairy, and contains one or two roundiſh blackiſh ſeeds, 


of a ſweetiſh-taſte.. Beſides this, there are the ſmall 
leaved lime tree, the red twigged lime tree, the Carolina 
lime tree, the ſtriped leaved lime tree, and the American 
black lime tree. 


The three firſt ſorts are common in n eee and are 


cultivated in moſt nurſeries; but the Carolina and Ameri- 


cas are not yet very common. They are all eaſily 
propagated by layers, which in one year will take good 
root, and then may be taken off and planted in a nur- 
ſery, at four feet diſtant, row from row, and two feet 
aſunder in the rows. The beſt time to lay them down 
is about Michaelmas, when the leaves begin to fall, that 


they may take root before the froſt comes on; it is like · 
wiſe much the beſt to remove them in autumn. They 


may remain here five years, and the large fide ſhoots 
muſt be pruned off, to cauſe them to advance in height, 


but 
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but the ſmall twigs-mult not be cut off from the ſtems, 
becauſe they are neceſſary to retain the ſap for the aug. 
mentation of their trunks. If the ſoil be a fat loam, 


they will in that time be large enough to plant where 


they are to remain. The timber of the lime tree is 
uſed by carvers, becauſe it is a light ſoft. wood; as 
alſo by architects for framing models of their buildings; 
not to mention the turners, who make bowls and diſhes 
With regard to their medicinal virtues, the flowers 
are ſaid to be good in all diſorders of the head, and 


may be drank like tea with ſugar. Some make a con- 
ſerve: of them for the ſame purpoſe, and the doſe is 


from half an ounce to an ounce. Some affirm them to 
be good in the ſtone and gravel, and to diſſolve co- 
agulated blood. The berries are aſtringent, and good 
ainſt all ſorts. of hæmorrhages and looſeneſſes; the 
dofſe:3s adram in pomder.! | 1 GE SS 204 
TINCTORIUS FLOS, r LUTEOLA, Dyer Weed, 
or \yellow M ted, by ſome called Weld or Would, has a 
root generally as thick as a man's little finger, which is 
ſingle, woody, white, and has a very few fibres. The 
leaves are oblong, narrow, ſmooth; and not dentated, 
tho? ſometimes they are a little curled. Among theſe: 
there riſe ſtalks to the height of three feet, which are 
round, hard, ſmooth, greeniſh, branched; and furniſhed: 
with leaves that are leſs than thoſe below; and on the 
tops there are flowers, compoſed of three unequal petals, 
of a beautiful yellowiſh green colour. Theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by almoſt round capſula, terminated by three 
points, which contain ſeveral roundiſh, ſmall, blackiſh 
ſeeds. -. It is very common in; England, and grows upon 
dry banks, and on the tops ofwalls and buildings, almoſt 
every where. It is of great uſe among the dyers, and 
will grow on the pooreſt ſort of land, provided it be 
dry. The ſeeds ſhould be fown in the middle of Auguſt, * 
ſoon after they are ripe; they will. come up the firſt 
moiſt weather, and will grow very ſtrong the ſame au - 
tumn, provided they are ſown by themſelves. When 
they are pretty ſtrong, they ſhould be howed like tur- 
neps, to deſtroy the weeds, and to thin them where too 
thick. The ſeed muſt not be too ripe when a 
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for'then it will fall out; nor yet muſt the ſtalk be under 
ripez for then it will he good for nothing. It muſt be 
bound in handfuls, and then ſet to dry.like Hax, takin 
care not to ſhake out the feed ;; which is aſually ſol 
for ten ſhillings a buſhel; and a gallon will ſom an acre. 
It is uſed far Ving bright, yellow, and lemon colours. 
A great deal of this is ſown in Kent, eſpecially about 
Canterbury; and they cultivate it in Langneaac and Nor- 
mandy," in France, where they boil it in water with 
alum, and then it will colour white wool yellow, and 
blue ſtuffs green. It is ſaid to be an opening medicine, 
and to · be good againſt the jaundice and cachexy ; but 
it is ſeldom or never uſed wirt us. 


ITITHYMAL Us, Surge, is of three kinds, namely, 
German Spurge, Garden Spurge, and narrow leaved Wood 
n 2th i looks woo 5 215] . 
; A 9 SPURGE has a chick, white, woody, creep- 
ing root, which ſends forth ſeveral ſtalks, to the height 
of two orithree feet, about as thick as a man's little 
finger cheſe are reddiſn, branched; and beſet with leaves 
alternately placed; and theſe are ſmooth, oblong, green, 
and periſni in the winter with the ſtalks. The flowers 
grow on the tops of the branches, and are diſpoſed in 
aumbels: They conſiſt of one ſingle leaf or petal, in 
the ſhape of a ſlipper, whoſe pointal afterward becomes 
a tricapſular fruit, divided into three cells, each of 
which contains a roundiſſ ſeed full of a white ſubſtance. 
It growis upon the ſandy banks of rivers, and other 
marſhy places; it is common in Germany, on the banks 
of tie Nhine, from whence it has its name. It is ſome 
times in gardens, and flowers in May and Jane. It is 
collivangt full of am aerĩd milky juice, like other plants 
of. this kind. 148 {> N in f . V YA N REC 1 
-. Garden SPURGE has a fingle root, with-a few:ca- 


pillary fibres, and ſends forth a ſtalk to the height of 


two feet, as thick as a man's thumb, which is round, 
ſolid; reddiſti, branched at the top, and furniſhed with 
many leaves three inches long, in the ſhape of thoſe of 
willow; they are of a blueiſh - green, ſmooth, and ſoft 
to the touch, The flowers grow on the tops of the 
branches, and are each compoſed of four thick petals, 
with ſeveral ſlender ſtamina, and roundiſh ſummits ; 
Vol. VI. | O they 
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they are encompaſſed with two pointed yellowiſh leaves, 
which ſeem to be in the roam of a cup. They are ſuo- 
ceeded by fruits, that are larger than thoſe of the other 
plants of this kind, which have three corners, divided 
into three cells, with a ſeed in each as big as a pepper - 
corn. The whole plant ie full of a milk) juice, and is 
almoſt every where cultivated in gardens. It flowers 
in Ju, and the ſeed is ripe in Augaſt and September. 
Beggars make uſe of this milk very frequently to diſ- 
figure the ſæin, in order to move compaſſion. If the 
leaves or fruit of this plant are thrown into ponds, it 
makes the ſb riſe to the ſurface of the water, where 
they lie as if they were dead; but they may be reco- 
vered ſpeedily by changing the water. 
TORMENTILLA SYLVESTRIS, wild Tormeniil, 
or Seprfoil, has a root about as thick as a man's finger, 
-which is rough, | unequal, ſometimes trait, and ſome- 
times crooked, of 'a dark colour without, and reddiſh 
within; it is a kind of a tubercle, and is furniſhed with 
a few fibres. The ſtalks are ſlender, weak, hairy, red- 
diſh, and about a foot long; they lie on the ground, 
and are ſurrounded with leaves by intervals, like thoſe 
of ſix leaved graſs; they are hairy, and there are com- 
monly ſeven leaves at the top of the foot ſtalk. The 
flowers conſiſt of four yellow petals, placed like a roſe, 
ſupported by a cahyx or cup, in the form of à baſon, 
divided into eight parts, of which four are large, and 
four are ſmall; they are placed alternately, with ſixteen 
ſtamina in the middle. Theſe are ſucceeded by a glo- 
bular fruit, which contains many ſeeds that are ſmall 
and oblong. It grows almeſt every where, in dry 
paſtures and commons, in moſt parts of Engiand; it 
flowers in May, June, and Juby, and the root is prin- 
N ur uſed in medicine; but the Tormentil of the 
Hips is much more valuable, on account of its ſuperior 
virtues. The root has a ſtyptic very bitter taſte, and 
is accounted good to ſtop lobſeneſſes, hæmorrhages, 
and the like. The doſe in decoction is from half an 
ounce to an ounce, and in powder from half a dram to 
a dram. | "198, 45 mags 
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mon drink. If the ſeed ha 
wheat, it turns the hread 
nad like to have cauſed: an ĩnſurtection at Paris ; for 


Lower, - 


called Zoney-/ackles,” has à root as thick as a man's lit» 
tle finger, which is long, round, 
fibrous. The talks, riſe to the height of :a foot, or 
a foot and a half, and are ſlender, channeled, and 
ſometimes a little hairy. The leaves are partly round, 
and partly oblong, and there are three together on the 
ſame pedicle, marked on the middle with a ſpot, in the 
ſhape of .a heart, which is ſometimes white, and ſome» 
times dark, The flowery grow on the tops of the talks, 
and have ſome reſemblance to theipapilionaceous kind 
are diſpoſed in a head, or ſhort thick ſpike, of a pur- 
pliſh colour, and have a 3 uice at the bottom, 28 ſweet 


as honey. 

each which 1s/incloſed in a calyx, and terminated by 
a long pedicle, containing a ſeed, in the ſhape of a kid- 
ney. It grows almoſt-every where in meadows and 
3 grounds, flowering in April, May, and June. 
The flowers are greatly n by bees, and the 
whole herb is excellent for feeding cattle. | 
3 v way — one Fo 
k s Hare's-foot T refoil, is the pus ſhops 
and has a 7.4 wb woody, fibrous, crooked, — 
annual root. It has: ſeveral -ftalks, about ſix inches 
high, which are branched, ſtrait, and covered with u 


- whitiſh down. Three leaves are placed together upon 


one pedicle, which are ſmaller common. trefoil, 
and: are downy and whitiſh, eſpecially upon the back. 


The flowers are ſmall, whitiſh, 9 and 
fixed on hairy ſoſt ſpikes, which reſemble the feet of 
a hare; the colour is aſh, inclining to — Theſe 
are ſuceeeded by capſulz, incloſed in a „each of 


which contain a reddiſh ſeed like a ſmall kidney. It 
grows every where in fields am 
towards the latter end of ſummer, continuing till OT- 
tober. Mat phyſicians affirm it is. 


corn, and flowers 


good to ſtop looſe- 
neſſes pf every kind, if the decoction be uſed. as come 
% be mixed with 


the people affirmed the bakers mixed blood with their 
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They are ſucceeded by ſmall round capſulæ, 
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*'TRIFOLIUM BITUMINOSUM,' Trefvil, \/mill; 
of Bitumen, has a hard, Woody, fibrous root, which ſen 
forth a ſort of a ſhrub; about two feet high, and'is di. 
vided into ſeveral ſtiff channeled branches, which are 
ſometimes 'whitiſh, and ſometimes - blackiſh; i: The 
leaves grow by three's on the ſame pedicle; which, 
when they firſt appear, are round, but grow longer 
afterwards, and terminate in a ſharp. point; they are 
whitiſh, downy, clammy to the touch, and have the 
ſmell of bitumen. The flowers grow on the tops of 
the ſtems and branches, are diſpoſed - like an oblong 
head, and are papilionaceous, and of a violet purple 
colour; they are ſuſtained by an: oblong, channeled, 
hairy calyx. Theſe are ſucceeded by a capſula in- 
cloſed by the calyx, which contains a rough, pointed, 
blackiſh ſeed, of the ſame ſmell with the reſt of the 
plant. It grows in Candia, Sicily, Lanpuedor; and the 
outhern parts of France; on ſtony hills near the ſea, 
and is planted here in ſome gardens for the ſake of varie- 
ty, and kept in pots. It flowers in June, July, and Au- 
ouft, and will ſtand the winter, if it is not toa ſevere. 
The juice of this plant has heen counted a ſecret againſt 
a cancer, and has, been given from one ſpoonful to two, 
:for thatpurpoſeciiz 11 n i dots 
' TRIFOLIUM:'HAMORRHOID ALE; ile Tre- 
foil, has a long, hard, woody root, with ſeveral ſtalks, 
which riſe to the height of two or three feet, are ſlender, 
round, hairy, woody, branched, and make à kind of 
a ſhruby furniſhed with downy, whitiſh, and goundiſh 
leaves, which grow by chree's on the fame pedicle; and 
have two appendages at the baſe. The flowers grow at 
the extremities of the ſtems andi branches, and are pa- 
pf whitiſh, and ſupported by a hairy calyx. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort thickiſh, pods, of a red- 
diſh: brown colour, that contain à rdund> ſmall ſeed, 
yellowiſh within. It grows in the ſouthern parts of 
Frante, and flowers in the ſumnier. It has been count- 
ed an excellent remedy for the piles; and ſome aſſirm, 
a dram or two uf theſe leaves, given in powder, has 
been of great ſetvice in that diſorder. 
Bird's foot Trefoil is the Trifolium Corniculatum of 
the ſhops, and has a woody, long, black root, * 
In 
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into ſeveral branches, and furniſhed with fibres, The 
ſtalks ure Nender, branched, and lie up- 3 
and the leaves are placed as in other trefbils, only the 
are two ſmall flat leaves that grow underneath them, 
which are ſometimes ſmooth, and ſometimes a little 
hairy. The flowers are papilionaceous, grow in um- 
bels, and ate ſometimes yellow, and ſometimes green- 
iſn; like thoſe of broom; the calyx is dentated, and in 
the ſhape of a horn rhe flowers are ſucceeded by c: p- 
ſulæ or pods,-iwthe form of à cylinder, which contain 
ſeverat roundiſt ſeeds, in the ſhape of kidneys. It 
grows almpſt every where, and flowers in ſummer; it 
15 exceeding good for cattle, but is of little uſe in me- 
- TULIPA, Tulip, is a lily flower, generally compoſed 
of fix petals or leabes, in the ſhape of 2 pitcher 3 
pointal, Wich arifes from the middle of the flower, 1s 
turrounded wich a ſtamina, which afterwards becomes 
àn ohleng fruit, char opens into three parts, and is di- 
vide into thres cells, fu}Fof plain ſeeds which reſt one 
upon another; in a double row. The root is coated, hul- 


= 


bous, and there are fibres on the lower part. There are 


ſeveral kinds of tulips, which there is no occaſion to 
etlumerate, becauſe they may all be ſeen in one good 

arden; but the beſt have a tall ſtrong ſtem. The 
er conſiſts / of ſix leaves, thret within and three 
without, and the former mould be longer than the 
latter“ Their bottoms ſhould be proportioned to the 
top, and their upper parts ſhould be rounded off, and 


not terminate in à point. Theſe leaves, when open, 


ſhould neither turn inward nor bend outward, but 
rather ſtand erect; and the flower ſhould be of a mid- 


dling ſize, neither too large nor too ſmall; 'the ſtripes 


ſhould be ſmall and regular, ariſing from the bottem 
of the flower, and the chives ſhould not be yellow, 
but of a brown colour. They generally divide tulips 
into three claſſes, namely, the early flowers, the mid- 
dling flowers, and the late flowers; but they are beſt 
divided into early and late, of which the laſt are the 
1 : 1 1 141 „ö 
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ss AGO, Colt'-foar; has a long / ſlender; whi- 
ih, tender root, with ſtalks that riſe to the height of a 
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Dr. Hillary, phyſician to the king of Fraſßa, curod a 
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foot, which are hollow within, downy, reddiſh, and 
covered with leaves without .pegdictes. Theſe are long 


: 8 placed alternately, and at the top of the ſtalk 
there 


is a beautiful, round, radiated flower, reſembling. 
that of dandelion, with capillary ſtamina, that have cy. 
lindrick ſummits. I heſe are ſucceeded, by. ſeveral ob- 


| Jong, flattiſh, downy ſeeds. Aſter the flowers, the 


other leaves appear, which are very large, a little an- 
gular, almoſt. round, green above, and whitiſh and 


downy below. It grows in moiſt places, and on the 


borders of rivers, brooks, ponds, and ditckes. It 
flowers about the end of February. and beginning of 
March. Colt x: ſoot is an excellent medicine to abate 
the ſharpneſs of the humours, to cleanſe ulcers of the 
breaſt, and to facilitate expectoration. There are a 

reat many that are troubled with the aſthma, who cut 
- leaves ſmall, and mix it with tobacco for 5 


and affirm they, find great beneßt thereby. Both 


flowers and leaves are uſed in pectoral decoctions; and 


great many conſumptive children, by feeding them 
with colt's-foot leaves, boiled and buttered. | 
 VALERIANA HORTENSIS, Garden Yalerian, has 
a wrinkled, root, of the thickneſs of a man's thumb, 
placed near the ſurface of- the ground, and' furniſhed 


With thick fibres, of a- yellowiſh or brown colour, that 


croſs each other. The ſtalks ar about three feet high, 
and are ſlender, round; ſmooth, hollow, branched; and 
furniſhed with leaves, placed oppoſite to each other by 
pairs. Some are ſmooth and entire, while others are 
cut deeply on each ſide, and generally terminate in a 
dene point, The flowers grow in umbels on the 
tops of the ſtalks. and branches, and are of a purpliſh 
white. colour, with a ſweet ſmell, not | unlike that of 
2 Each of theſe is a ſort of tube, cut into 
ave parts, with a few. ſtamina that have rowndaſh ſum- 
mits. They are ſucceeded by flattiſh, oblong, tufted 
ſeeds. It is cultivated: in gardens, and propagated: by 

axting the roots, either in the ſpring or autumn; they 
mould be planted on beds of freſh, dry earth, about 
eight or ten inches aſunder, and ſnould be watered till 
they have taken rot. The wild ſort is nom univerſally 
VS 1 preferred 
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reed: for medicinal: uſes, and therefore no man 

need be ſaid of this. IVE 513 

| VALERIANA:. SYLVEST RIS MAJOR, | Great, 
quild: b has a fibrous; whitthh, ſtreaked root, 
with a ve nge ſmell when it is dry, and an aro- 
matick taſte; ab elke ns to the height of a man, and. 
are ſtrait, lender, hollow, . channeled, knotty, „ and a 
little hairy. The deayes reſemble thoſe of garden Va- 
lerian, hut are more divided, 2 and dentated 
on the edges; they are allittle hairy or downy under - 
neath, and have ſeveral large veins. The flowers grow 


on the tops of the ſtalks and branches in umbels, and 


are of a purpliſh white colour; like thoſe of the for- 
mer 3: the ſeeds are tuſted or downy, for which reaſon 
they are carried about with the wind, It generally 
2 on dry chalky land, and ſhady places, in di- 


arts. of- England. I flowers in May and June, 
dint ſeed is-npt in Jud. The root is bitter, ſtyp- 
tick, and has à difa e: arematick; ſmell; it is 


much criad ap: againſt the epilepins and: is-ſudorifick 
— as hyſterick ; it is accountedi good for the aſth- 
ma, and all kinds of conuulſive diſorders. It may be 
taken in decoction, from two drams to half an ounce, 
and, in ſubſtance, from one dram to two. It ſhould be 
taken up in the 1 before the branches. appear, 
and dried in the ſhade. Several phyſicians: affirm, they 
have cured a great number of epileptick patients with 
the powder of the root of wild Valerian, given to a 
dram in a ſudorifick decoQuion, and continued for 


fome time. 


'VALBRIANELLA; Cars: Salled,. ar Lambs Lettuce, 


bas a ſlender, fibrous, or white annuab root, and a 
ſtalk. about fix inches high, uchich ist weak, round, 
crooked; channeled, hollowed, knotted, branbhed;. 
and commonly lies upon the ground. It is: 


ally 
ſubdivided: into two at each knot, and theſe laſt into 


ſeveral branches. The leaves are oblong, pretty thick, 
ſoft, tender, and placed by pairs, oppoſite to each 
other; the colour is a pale green; ſome of them arc 
entire, and others erenatad, without pedicles The 


flowers grow on the tops of the branches, are ſmall, 
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they each conſiſt of one leaf or petal;-catinto' five. 


pn and are ſucceeded by roundith, flattiſh, wrink- 
d, whitth ſeeds, Which fall off before they come to 
maturity. It grows almoſt every Where, among corn, 
and is Cultivated in gardens, Where it is ſown in Sep- 
tember for winter uſe. It is uſually mixed with ſallads, 
and will continue till April. Ati is ſaid to have the vir- 
tue of lettuce, and to be good in the rheumatiſm, 


ſcurvy,” and gout; but it is how never uſed for theſe 


purpoſes. Young lambs are ſaid to be fond of it. 
VERATRUM, bite Hellebore, is of two ſorts, one 


of which has a greeniſſi flower, and the other a dark 


red flower. The former of theſe has been mentioned 
before, in the firſt part; but as nothing was ſaid of the 
cultivation, I ſhall take notice of it here, efpecially as 
it is accounted a pretty ornament for gardens. They 
ſhould be ſet on the open borders of a pleaſure garden, 
and from each head of the root, a flower ſtem will be 
produced, about three feet high, with a ſpike of flow- 
ers about a foot long at the top; the red flowers are 
generally preferred, on account of their colour. They 
may be propagated by parting the roots, either in au- 
tumn or the middle of March, juſt before they begin 
to ſhoot; and ſhonld be planted in a light, rich, freſh 


ſoil, in which they will chrive exceeding well. They 


ſhould: not be removed above once in three or four 
years, by which time they will be very ſtrong, and af - 
ford many heads to be taken offl . 
VERBASCUM, Great aubite Mullein, has a ſingle, 


oblong, thickiſh, woody, white root, with a few fibres; 
and the ſtalk, which riſes to the height of four or five 


feet, is. thick, round, hard, woody, and crooked, 
witk à ſort of wool or cotton; the leaves are long, 


broad, woody, white ow both ſides, partly lying upon 


the ground, and partly fixed to the ſtalk alternately, 
with appendages, which ſeem to render the ſtalk wing · 
ed. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, in a circular form, 
which is cut into ſive parts, and joined to each other 
by a tuft ; it is yellow, and ſurrounds the greateſt part 
of the tops oß the ſtalk and branches. Fhe flowers are 
ſucceeded by oval ſhells, terminating in a point, di- 
vided — CITIES great number of 
"223 , # | | {mall, 
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el . blackiſh ſeeds. It 7 in ſandy 
Fg (Places, by, the ide; 'of highways, an ſometimes on 
Walls; it flowers in June, July and Auguſt... 


I VERBASCUM. \FOEMINA FLORE LUTEO 


MAGNO; Female Mullein; with a large yellow flower, 
has a long, thick, woody, ſing gle, white root, like the 
former, and the ſtalk, ch — — to the height of four 

or fiye feet, is thick, round, hard, downy, and a lit- 
= branched. 'The leaves are round, long, ſoft, downy, 
and white ; and the flowers are like the former, having 


95 ſamina in the middle, with purple ſummits. 


heſe are ſucceeded by almoſt round capſula, pointed 
at the end, and divided! into two cells, which contain 
ſeveral angular browniſh ſeeds. This plant grows in 
the ſame places as the former, and flowers the ſecond 
year aſter it is come up towards the end of ſummer, 
and.in Auguſl· They both may be; cultivated in. gar- 
San. ac owing the ede in Auguſt, on a bed of light 
earth, and in an open ſituation; but it is ſeldom done 

c in botanick gardens for variety. They both have 
ſame virtues, ànd the leaves and flowers are in 
uſe... The decoction has been given. in diſorders. of 
the throat, in violent cop s, in the bloody flux, the 
gripes, and a teneſmy che flowers are ſaid to be 


wo. cure "ng * bs 8 and 90 A e in- 


1 has, a ſlender, (ro FT root, which 
ſtalks, generally lying on the / ſurface of the ground. 
1 he leaves grow by = oppoſite to each other, and 
are like thoſe of a plumb-tree ; they are dowhy, 
dentated on the 8er and haxe a bitter 5 taſte. 
The flowers are di oſed in ſpikes, like tho ſe of gere 
mander, and are mall and. blueiſh erke e 4 HA, 
white, with two ſtamina of the ſame co r, with ob N Fi 
1 l e t The flower conſiſts of one. leaf, which. 

is di 


vided, into four parts, and is ſucceeded by fruit 


in the ſhape of a heart, placed in two, cells, which. 
contain, ſeveral round blackiſh, 22 55 7 grows wild 
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England. There are ſome other ſpecies of this plant; but 
as the only one uſed in medicine, and! is ſaid: to 
have ſo many virtues, that am entice treatiſe would ſcarce 
contain _ 5 oT r e the Zu- 
ropean tea. In al, it is ſudorifick, vulnerary, de- 
tergent, Fan 8 and proper to cleanſe the lungs. 
Hence it is good in a dry cough, the aſthma, ulcers 
of the lungs, and ſpitting of blood. It opens ob- 
ſtructions of the bowels, promotes the circulation of 
the blood and humours, and is excellent in the gravel. 
It is beſt uſed in the manner of tea, and is very good 
in ſleepy diſorders. _. | 
__ __ VIOLA MARTIA PURPUREA FLORE SIM- 
PLICE ODORO, common purge Violer, with a feverr 
Seented flexwer, has a fibrous, thick, or tufted root, that 
fends forth many almoſt round leaves, as large as 
mallows, dentated on the edges, green, and having 
long pedicles. From amon ſe there ariſe ſlen 
3 which have each a ffrall flower, ofa purpliffi 
lae colour, with a very agreeable ſmell. It is com- 
2 of five ſmall leaves, with as many ſtamina, that 
ave blunt ſummits, and a kind of à ſpur; the calyx 
or flower · cup is divided at the baſe into five parts. 
When the flower is gone, there ręmains a capſula, or 
_ oval ſhelf, which, when ripe, opens inte three parts, 
in which are almoſt round ſeeds, connectad to the ſides 
of the ſhell, which are leſs than thoſe of coriander, 
and of 'awyHitthh colous, It grows in'ſhady places, in 
ditches, and the ſides of hedges, as well as againſt 
walls, where they readily multiply witk their long: 
creeping filaments, which take root here and there. 
They 4 in March, and do not. Joe: their leaves, 
nor the verdure, during the Winter: Jeſides this, 
there are nv leſs than twenty eight forts, and about 
eight of them ſerve to make agreeable varieties in 
gardens and wilderneſfes, by placing them under hedges, 
and other ſhady places. They may be caftly*propa- 
gated, by ng the roots; the beſt time for which 
3s about chu as. The leaves and flowers are 
uſted in medicine, and ſometimes the roots, by infuſion, 
three ountes of whick will purge upwards and down- 
wards. The flowers are a little purgative, and we are 
eren 45 aſſured 
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aſſured, that a dram of their powder, taken · im water- 
gruel, is a good purge ; but they are generally uſed: 


to make a ſyrup e „ kich, when well managed), is of 


. 
1 


a very tine colour. | * 

VISCUNM, Miſſetoe, has a green root, which is a: 
little woody in the middle, and ſends forth a ſhrub». 
about two feet high. The ftalks, which are ſome- 
times as thick as one's little finger, are woody, heavy, 
compact, knotted, and of a browniſh- green. There 
are à great number of flexible woody branches. The: 
leaves are placed by pairs oppoſite to each other, and: 
are oblong, thiek, fleſhy, hard, and pretty like thoſe: 
of the great box, but longer, and roundiſfi at the end. 
The flower conſiſts of one leaf, in the form of a baſon.,. 
and is generally divided into four parts, and beſet with 
rubercles or warts. The ovary. of the female flowers 
is placed in a remote part of the plant from the male 
flowers, and confiſt of four ſhorter leaves; theſe turn 


to a round berry, full of a clammy ſubſtance, in which. | 


is a plain ſeed, in the ſhape of a heart. It grows 
almoſt on all kinds of trees, according to ſome au- 
thors, and is always produced from ſeeds, which will 
not grow in the — Hike other plants. It is ſup- 
poſed that the miſletoe- bird or thruſh, which feeds up- 
on the berries of this plant in winten when they are 
ripe, often carries the feeds from tree to tree; for the 
clammy part of the berry, which immediately ſurrounds. 
the ſeed; ſometimes fticks faſt to the outer part of the 
bill of the bird, which, to diſengage himſelf from, he 
ſtrikes it againſt the brahches of a neighbouring tree; 
and by that means leaves the ſeeds, ſticking on the 
bark, which will grow the ſucceeeding winter. It may 
be propagated by art in the ſame manner. The trees 
it is found commonly upon, are the apple and aſh ;/ 
and it is ſometimes, though but ſeldom, found on. the 
oak; which perhaps is the reaſon why that is cried up” 
more than others; but without any ſufficient reaſon. 
Miſtetoe is looked upon as a great anti- epileptiek, and 
the doſe of it in powder is from one dram to two. 
Simon Pauli cries it up againſt the pleuriſy, and orders 


. with 


one dram of the powder, in» four ounces of barley- 
water: The — + Sa and downwards, 
Cl 
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with great violence, and therefore are not proper to 


* — 


he giten inwardly .! ne 
VIIIS, the Vine, has along woody root, which 
ſends forth a climbing tree, that has claſpers at the 
Joints, by Which it faſtens {itſelf to whatever plant 
ſtands near it. The leaves are large, broad, and al- 
moſt round, green, ſhining, cut, a little rough to the 
touch, and of an aſtringent taſte. The flowers are 
mall, and are each compoſed! of five petals or leaves, 
diſpoſed in a circular order. They are of a yellowiſh 
colour, with as many upright ſtamina. When the 
flowers are fallen, they are ſucceeded by round or oval 
berries, lying cloſe to each other in cluſters, which are 
green at firſt, and, as they ripen, become white, red, 
or black; they are alſo full of a pleaſant juice. This 
tree is cultivated in moſt hot and temperate countries, 
and riſes to a great height in a ſhort time, if jt be left 
to itſelf, and not cut. In ſome countries it will riſe to 
the top of the higheſt trees, and have a ſtem of a pro- 
digious ſize. It flowers in the ſummer, and the grapes 
Lee on ts olgld Hens Hooamtic 
All ſorts of vines are propagated either from layers 
or cuttings, the former of which is greatly practiſed 
in Englaud, but the latter is preferred by Mr. Millar; 
and he lays. down excellent rules for their cultivation, 
which we have not room to take notice of here. 
The buds of the vine, as well as the leaves, are 
aſtringent, and were uſed by the ancients to cure looſe- 
neſſes; at preſent, there are ſome in France that give 
the powder of the green leaves, dried in the ſhade, to 
a dram, for the ſame purpoſes. The uſe of the grapes 
is univerſally known, they being proper either for eat- 
ing, or making of wine. When they are green, they 
produce the liquor which is properly called verjuice; 
and, in this ſtate, it is a little aſtringent, ſerves to 
abate the heat of che ſtomach, and to ſtop a bilious 
looſeneſs, as welliàs to recover the appetite. It is made 
uſe of in France in the ſame manner as our common 
vexjuice made with crabs. Of the juice of ripe grapes 
they make a ſapa or rob, by rer it over the 
kite, fill a third part remains, This is à little aſtrin- 
gent and fyprick, Which they. make uſe} of in Freren 
* * 9 LJ 
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** quinces with; and then it is id to 3 
.cellent to ſtop looſeneſſes, and to ſtrengthen: the ſto- 
mach. As for wines, they vary greatly, with regard 
to their colour, ſmell, taſte, and eee ; all which 
are different, according to the different kinds of grapes 
of which the wine is made. Good generous wine, of 
any ſort, is an excellent cordial, if properly uſed, and 
of late has been found to be of great ſervice in all low 
nervous fevers; for they will recover the patient, when 
other things fail. However, there are ſome wines that 
are too aſtringent for common uſe, and conſequently 

uce coſtiveneſs; for which reaſon they muſt be uns 
wholeſome, unleſs drank in ſmall quantities; however, 
they are proper enough for thoſe whoſe ſtomachs are re- 
laxed. | Meagre acid wines agree with thoſe of a bi- 
10us conſtitution, to reſtrain the -efferveſcence of the 
lood, but with none elſe. Strong ſpirituous wines 
are moſt proper to raiſe the ſpirits, and to reſtore the 
exhauſted gi elpecially when they nee drank 7 
toe. commonly. MR 
VIITIS IBA, FOLIS: OBLONGIS CREN As 
TIS, common black: Wartle, or Bilberry, has a ſlender, 
woody, hard root, often creeping under the ground, 
which ſends forth a ſmall ſhrub, about a foot in height, 
with ſeyeral ſlender branches, that are angular, flex ' 
ible, and difficult to break, as well as covered witba 
green bark. The leaves are oblong, and about the 
ze of thoſe of box, but not ſo thick; they are green, 
ſmooth, ſlightly dentated on the edges, and have an 
aſtringent taſte. The flowers conſiſt of a ſingle leaf, 
in the ſhape of a pitcher, and are connected to ſhort. | 
pedicles,. of a reddiſh white. There is a ſmall laſting 
flower-cup, in which is the 2 attended by eight 
ſtamina, with ſorked ſummits. eee afterwards 
becomes a ſoſt, globular, umbilicat berry, of the ſiat: 
of juniper-berries, and of a deep blue, or blackiſhico-= . 
lour. It grows very common, on large wild heaths, in 
many parts of England; but it is never cultivated in 
gardens, becauſe it will not thrive therein. In thoſe 
parts where they are common, the poor people gather 
them, and bring them to markets to ſell, or them 
about the {trpers, It is common to W : 


#! 16521 
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or cream. Some take the juice of theſe berries, and 
hoil them to the conſiſtence of a rob, with ſugar, which 
s ſaid to be good againſt x common looſeneſs, and to 
temperate the efferveſcence. of the bile. Several vint- 
ners in Frunte make uſe of theſe berries, to colour their 
white wines red, as well as to increaſe the quanti 
thereof; and it were to be wiſned, that nothing work: 
was any where” uſed to adulterate this liquor. Some: 
trkewiſt make uſe of the Juice mer grN ber as welb | 
1 Due. 
 ULMARIA, : Mendbon-Stwear, a a pretty thick 
voot, a8 long as one's finger, which is black if without, 
of a reddiffſi brown within, and has a few reddiffi fi. 
bres; it fends forth a ſtalk, to the height of three feet, 
which is ſtrait, an ular, ſmooth, reddiſh, firm, hollow, 
and branched.” The leaves are placed alternate ly, and 
are — on of ſeveral other oblong leaves, not much 
e of drop-wort. They are dentated on the 
edges, wrinkled; ry green above, but whitiſh below. 
The flowers are ſmall, and grow in bunches on the 
tops of the ſtalks and branches; they each conſiſt of 
ſeveral petals or leaves, of a whitiſh colour, in the form 
of a roſe,” and have an agreeable ſmell. Theſe are: 
ſucceeded by a fruit, compoſed of many little membra- 
naceous' crooked kiufles, gathered into a fort: of a head, 
each of which contains — ſeed,” It grows wild 
in moiſt meadows in moſt parts of Fxgland, and" the: 
flowers in the middle of Jus make a fine appearance 
among the graſs. The ſeeds are ripe in autumu. This 
plant ĩs ſaid to he ſudorific, cordial, and vulnerary, and: 
ſome recommend its decoction in malignant fevers ;: 
Others greatly praiſe it againſt fluxes, and nternaP hurts, 
but ĩt is not to be depended upon on theſe accounts. 
A dram of the extract of the root is ſudorific; if it be 
taken for two or three days together. The tender leaves 
and flowers of this plant, put into wine, mead, or beer, 
give ee. nN ratte N which ſore 
0 > 
MULMUS, the Elm” tree, has a thivle;” hard, woody: 
root, Which ſpreads greatly in the ground, and fends- 
forth a large — why: with ua thick trunk, c- 
vered with à dlupped bark, neee — 
10 


OF VEGETABLES J 
reddiſn aſh colour without, but whitiſh within. The 
wood is ſtrong, hard, inclining to yellow, with a red- 
liſh caſt, and the leaves are broad, wrinkled, veinous, 
oblong, dentated on the edges, terminating in a point, 
of a pretty deep green above, witk ſhort pedicles, and 
croſſed long ways by a nerve, which does not appear ſo 
much on one ſide as the other. The flower, which ap · 
= before the leaves at the top of the branches, con- 

s of a ſingle leaf, ſhaped like a bell; furniſhed with 
feveral dark coloured ſtamina, and from the bottom 
ariſes the pointal, which afterwards turns to a mem - 
branaceous and leafy fruit, almoſt in the ſhape of a 
heart. In the middle of which is placed a ſeed-veſſe}, 
in the ſhape'of a pear, containing a ſingle ſeed of the 
fame ſhape. This tree grows in plenty all over: England, 
and is propagated by feetls, and ſuckers that riſe from 
the roots of old trees in ſuch plenty, as hardly to be 
rooted out, particularly in hedge-rows, which, when 
left ande will ſend forth young plants every 
year; from whence the people who ſupply the nurſery- 
men gather them. It flowers in March and April, and 
the ſeeds are ripe in May. | 
© Befides the common Elm, there are the witch hazel, 
or broad leaved Elm; the ſmall leaved or Eugliſß Elm, 
the ſmooth Teaved' or witch Elm, the Dutch Elm, the 
Engliſß Fim with beautiful ſtriped leaves, the yellow 
leaved Elm, the Dutch Elm with ſtriped leaves, the 
fmooth narrow leaved Elm, the white barked Elm, and 
the Frenrb Elm. The three firſt, as well as the former 
Elm, are common in Eagland, and ſo is the fourth, 
which is as hardy as the former. Thoſe ſorts with 
ſtriped leaves are preſerved by the curious, who collect 
variegated plants: - 'Fhe ſmooth narrow leaded Elm is 
common in ſome parts of Her!fordfpire, and Cam- 
bridgeſtire; and is a very handſome upright tree, 
which retains its leaves late in the autumn. T 
may be all p - by layers or ſuckers taken 
from the roots of old trees; but the method by 
layers is beſt, becauſe they come on faſter than the 
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With fegard to the medicinal virtues, we are aſfured 
in the German Epbemerides of 1227, that ſeveral per- 
ſons, afflicted with the dropſy aſcites, have been cure 
by the decoction of Elm- bark, uſed as common drin 
for: five! or ſix weeks. There are ſometimes on Elm 
leaves a ſort of bladders, that ſwell. to the bigneſs of a 
man's fiſt, which contain a liquor, in which are green- 
iſn inſects. This muſt be ſtraĩned Aro”, a cloth, and 
then ſeveral affirm it will be good for all recent wounds 
and bruiſes. Ray tells us, that the decoction of Elm- 
bark, reduced to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, and a 
third part of brandy added, is good to caſe the hyp- 
Z lipadent,. tf 1... ; 
„ UMBILICUS' VENERIS, Nawe/-wor:,.has a tu- 
beroſe, fleſhy, white root, furniſhed below with ſmall 
KAbres, which ſend forth round thick leaves, full of 
quice, that are tender, hollowed like à baſon, and 
Rxed to long pedicles, of a ſea- green colour; from 
the middle of theſe there ariſes a: {lender ftalk, about 
half à foot high, which is divided. intg ſeveral bran- 
ches, covered with ſmall flowers, conſiſting of a ſingle 
leaf, expanded in a circular order, and cut into ſe- 
yeral ſegments; the colour is white, or a little in- 
clining to purple, with ten ſtamina, and ſtrait ſum- 
mits, ; [Theſe are ſucceeded by a fruit, compoſed of 
four hollow, umbilicated capſula, ſomewhat: reſemb- 
ling a baſket, in the middle of which is contained one 
ſeed, that is almoſt flat. This plant grows naturally 
among rocks, and on old walls, in ſtony hot countries, 
and flowers in April and May, at which time the leaves 
decay. It 2 to appear towards the end of autumn, 
and Gay + leaves all the winter. | 4 415 432664 : 17441 
:; UMBILICUS VENERIS ALTER, creeping Navel. 
wort, has a long creeping root; but the leaves, are 
much the ſame as thoſe of the former, only they are 
greater, thicker, open towards the pedicle, crenated 
en the edges, and from among them chere ariſes, a 
zound, firm, reddiſh ſtalk, furniſbed N 
—— De into ſeveral branches, loaded pers 
ow. flowers, in the form of a ſpike. ., They each 
Lonſiſt of a ſingle leaf, cut into five parts, ſupported. 
by a long greeniſh calyx; theſe are ſucceeded, by-fiye. 
* | e oblong, 


r 
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oblong, painted, greeniſſi capſula, full of very ſmall 
2 This ee wild in Portugal; 
and432 cultivated: in the gardens of the curious. It 
flowers in June, and the leaves are green all the 
wintkr, but then entirely diſappear in May. The 
ſeeds of the former ſhould be ſown in autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe; at which time they will come up 
very: well; but if they are ſowed in the ſpring, they 
ſeldom ſucceed. The leaves are ſaid to be very good 
in external inflammations, and they may be ſuhſti- 
tuted in the room of houſe- leek! Some bruiſe this 
herb between two ſtones, and apply it to eaſe the pain 
of the piles; but there are more certain remedies for 
theſe pur poſes. N £1911 \F7 ab 4733.2 ien > $ N An 
e derem -ARBUTUS;' the Strauberry tree, 
has a pretty thick, woody: root, from whence proceeds 
a ſhrub, or ſmall tree, whoſe trunk is cbvered with'a = 
rough chapped bark, and there are many reddiſf 
branches towards the tap. The leaves are oblong; 
bor an broad, and almoſt like chats e the kad 
tree, ſor they are thick, ſmooth, always green, 
ſinety 9 the edges. The — conſiſt of a 
ſingle leaf, cut into five parts, which are white, beau- 
tiſul, diſpoſed in bunches, and have an agreeable ſmell; 
with ten capillary ſtamina. Theſe are ſucceeded by 
22 — e WENT baus. wet- use b = 
hey are larger, of an orbicular ſhape; with thefleſly yelo 
low before they are ripe, and of a fine red When at ma- 
turity ; it: is divided into ſive cells, hich contain 
ſeveral ſmall, oblong, bony ſeeds. This ſhrub is very 
common in Ira, Spain, and the ſouthern parts of 
France; it flowers in June and Juiy, and the fruit does 
not rome in leſs: than: a year. Blackbirds and 
thruſhes are very fond of theſe ſtrawberries, as well as 
22 children. lere. are ſoine of _ 2 
planted in England; and it is very common in Ire 
where the fruit is ſold and 54 Wich us it has an 
auſtere ſower taſte, which perhaps may be owing to 
the coldneſs of the climate, and therefore only the 
branches are brought to the markets, with bunches of 
flowers thereon, to be made up into noſegays. Ther 
ma be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, which __ 
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pulunged into another moderate 


pPrickles. Tie flowers grow. on- the tops of the Is 
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beprefervedin dry ſand till Marr, at which-time they 
maybe: fown on a moderate hot-bedj covering them 


With aboutia quarter of an inch oflight:earth; ſcreen- 
ing them from froſt, or great rains. About the begin- 


ning of. Ma the plants will appear, and then they 
. be; weeded; watered frequently, and ſhaded in 
hot weather. In autumn they will be about ſive or ſix 
inches high; The bed: muſt he hooped all over againſt 
winter, and: ſhonldi be covered with mats and ſtraw, to 


esp out the froſt: Abont the middle of April, they 


may be tranſplanted into ſmall eee be 

| hat- bed, to encourage 
their talking root, and they ſfwuld be: ſhaded from the 
ſun in the middle of the day. When they are between 
three and four feet high, they may be ſhaken out of the 
pots into the open ground, . where they are to remain; 


his is beſt: dane in Sem, when the: bloſſoms are 


ngrtamppnarz and then, if-theyiberkept moiſt, 
they will take ront very Won. butãn the rcots 
honli:be welboovered; to: out theft. 
RICA, theiCommonNetrie;i kus a lender, fibrous, 
ing roots. ot æ yellowiſſt colour; with: ſtalks that 
riſe to the height of three fret; which are ſquare, fur- 
rowed, ſtiff. covered with: a. ſtinging hair, hollow, 
hranched, and furniſſied with: leaves, placed oppoſite 
eee eee eee 
A 


ed, dentated on the edges; and full ing 


and: branches, under the leaves, and are each compoſed 


af ſeveral ſtamina placed in a cahyx, with four leaves 


os the: colaun of graſs ; but, they leave noi ſeeds be- 
biod them :; for this rea ſon, they are diſtinguĩſned into 
3 The male does ee all, 

t form pointed capſula; that ſting when they: are 
6 | Ar an oval, flfattiſh, 
ſhining ſeed; Phe female bears nothing but flowers. 
without anufruit, according to the vulgar diſtin ion; 
for the: botaniſts call: thoſe male flowers that produce no 
feeds, and thoſe female flowers that are ſucceeded by 
ſeeds. This plant grows almoſt every where, in great 


Plemy; it flowers in Fung, and che ſeed is ripe in Aug. 
Dien e Wot vl 91:07 >) The 


„ 
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The leaves decay every winter, but the roots wee 
and ſend forth freſh leaves in the ſpring 


ö fi retty large, white root; farnihed with ſmall 
CE row SRobe 
height, and are pretty thick, ſquare, hard, furrowed, 
8 and ſtinging, but not ſo ſtrait as the for- 
mer; the leaves are placed oppoſite to each other by 
pairs, and are more ſhort and blunt than thoſe of the 
| common nettle; they are alſo deeply dentated on the 
| and ſting greatly when touched. The flowers 
conſiſt of ſtamina, diſpoſed into ſmall bunches, in the 
form of a croſs, and of a graſs green. 


Theſe grow commonly by the ides of houſes, and 
among the runs of old buildin 


branches periſh every years n 7 ave renewed. by: 


—— ſp 
_ © URBICAROM ROMANA, Rena _ has toon. 


yellowiſtz annual rovty chat ſends. forth: a- ſtalle to 
the height of ſour or ſive feet, which is round, branch-- 
hay and furniſhed with ſtiff, ſtinging” 

RY oppoſite to each other, and are broad, 
pond, te 


dentated on the edges, and covered 
nging, ſhining hair. The flowers are 


hke-thoſe: CO former, and are ſuocoeded by ſmall 


of the ſiae of a all! * with prickles, 
and compoſed of ule ws ſulæ, n into two 
; 1 N Ratti, ſmooth; 
| re xg cre hedyes, lowed and among: coppices. It 
* nonſo common as the te former, for ar wich reaſon 
chere are ſome that ſow the ſeed in | gardens x it flowers 
in ſummer, and the! ſeed is-ripe. in Flly- and Augaſts 
dome call this the piſt-bearing ag ing nettle, with 

feedslike flax. | Phelomay be 80 wn at 2 
Marel, upon a bed of light rieh earth; and when the 
plants ara come u * ſhould: be removed into bedy 
n-ithe::borders-0 the pleaſure- garden, among other 
1 -becauſe it is common for perſons to ack 
of ſeverab ſorts to ſmell to, Td conſequently 
among the reſt, and this is deſigned to ſting * 
O 


\URTICA- MINOR, he I- Pinging Nettle, has a 


colour. Some 
of theſe are male, and others female, as in the former. 


both root and 


prickles. The 


It grows as well in cold as hot oon 


end of 
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312 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
for the ſake of mirth. The juice of nettles is'recom's 
mended to ſtop ſpitting. of blood, and other hæmor- 
_ Thageb, ànd the doſe ig from two” ounces: td four. 
Some would have the — of the leaves of nettles, 
made like tea, to be given in the gout, the rheuma - 
tiſm, the ſtone, and gravel. It is common in many 
places to make pottage with che young ſhoots of net- 
tles 1n-therfpring, to cleanſe the blood. The roots af 
nettles made into a decoction, are ſaid to be a good 
remedy againſt the jaundice, and to promote expec- 
mar in an oldecough, enen ama and 
ur} LOS asd ien os Nen 19 5} 
VULNERARIA RUSTIC A, Liang Fach, aa} 2204 
Ges: Finger, has a ſingle, long, ſtrait, blackiſi root, 
with ſtalks that ariſe to the homht: of a foot, which 
2 ſlender, round dony, al little reddiſh, and lie 
upbn: the::groupde Ther leaves are ꝓlated by pairs 
; ong one fide, and are terminated With angle leaf 
like theſe of / Goats Rue, but a Little ſoter; they are 
hairy rare to white, but of a yel - 
lowiſh green above, with a ſweetiſſi acrid taſte. 'Thoſe, 
which ſuſtain the flowers on the tops of — 9 


II SIN 

tops ot the hranc an are ye 4 8 
and have each à calyx like a tube, Which — 
by ſhort pods filled with xoundiſh:feeds;: ok are con- 
tained in a membranous! bladder, and wag: beforecthe 
cup! of the flower, It grows in mountainqus, dry, 
y places, or on chalky grounds in divers parts of 
— 2 It flowers in May __ une, and the feed 


is ripe in 7uly.and. Auguſt. been accounted 
er eaing Get vounds pre e 
of- uſe, i 20682? 41 43t15t 3:6 9797 7 


-UVULARIA MAJOR, e a thick, 
long, branched, white root, that ſends forth ſeveral 
branches, to the height of three feet. which are ſome- 
times as thick as a man's little finger, and are an- 
ular, furrowed, hollow, reddiſh, and hairy. T 
eaves ase diſpoſed alternately along the branches, an 
are like thoſe of the common nettle, but they are 
more pointed, and, g 2e Om _ pedicles. 
42 alk 02 Leazilek & . b 22 tat The 
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TThe!flowers-are made like a bell, cut on their edges 
into five parts, and are of, a blue or violet-coloux;; 
but) ſometimes they are White, hairy within, and ſup- 
ported by a ſmall calyx, cut, likewiſe into five. parts, 
and they have ſive ſhort capillary ſtamina in; the mid- 
dle, with flat ſummits. The calyx; is ſuggeeded by a 
membranous; roundiſh, angular fruit, which is di- 
vided into ſeveral cells, with holes on their ſides, a 

contain ſmall, ſhining, reddiſh ſeecdds. This plant 

rows frequently in woods, hedges, meadows, and 
in ſhady wg it flowers in ſummer, and the ſeed 
is ripe in autumn. Some cultivate it in gardens for 
the ſake of the variety of the flowers. They are on- 
ly propagated by parting the roots, for they do not 
produce ſeeds in England; the beſt ſeaſon for re- 
moving them is about Michae/mas, when the roots 
may be ſeparated and planted on the borders of the 
flower garden. This plant is aſtringent, deterſive, 
and vulnerary, and the decoction of it has been made 
uſe of — inflammations of the mouth and throat; 
but it muſt be only exhibited in the beginning of the 
diſorder. | 

XYRIS, e IRIS FOETIDA, finking Gladden, or 


Flag, has a round root, pretty much like an onion while 


it is young, but afterwards it grows crooked, knotted, 
nd 15 furniſhed with pretty thick fibres ; it ſends forth 
| many roots a foot and a half or two feet in length, 
that are more narrow than the common Iris, and as 
ſharp as the end of a ſword ; they are of a blackiſh 
ſhining green, and have a ſtinking ſmell like bugs. 
Among theſe leaves ſeveral ſtrait imooth ftalks ariſe, 
on the top of each of which there is a flower like 
that of the Iris, but ſmaller, and compoſed of fix pe- 
"tals or leaves of a-dirty purple, inclining to blue. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by oblong angular fruit, which 
open like the male piony, and diſcover round feeds, 
as large as ſmall peas, of a red colour, and of an 
acrid burning taſte. It grows in moiſt places, on the 
ſides of hedges, among buſhes, and in ſhady valleys. 
It flowers in July and Auguſt, and the ſeed is ripe in 
autumn, It is cultivated in the gardens of the curi- 
ks ous, 
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314 THE'NATURAL”HISTORY, 2. 
ous, and grows readily every where; however, it does 
not grow in many places {ſpontaneouſly in +Ergland. = 
The root and ſeed, taken in decoction, are ſaid to be 
aperient, to purge off water, and to be. good in the 
"rheumatiſm and dropſy. A doſe of- the dried root, in 
powder, given in white wine, is. a dram. Some account 
it excellent in the king's-· evil, and in the moiſt aſthma; 
but its prineipal virtue is to purge off water, and to 


diffolve clammy humours, 
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"WATERING OF PLANTS, * | 
IASFT 5 ; oe ane u 032160 n, 4 , | 
JAN frequently recommended the uſe of Hot- 
beds, for the raiſing of cular Plants menti- | 


oOned in the preceding part of this Volume, it n 
not be improper here to conſider that ſubject _ 
arge, as well as to give the inexperienced ſome idea 
of the proper obſervations to be made previous to wa- 
tering of plants. Without a perfect knowledge of 
theſe ſubjects, it will be in vain to attempt to rear any 
tender plant, or, indeed, to make any tolerable pro- 
greſs even in common gardeninngngg. 
A hot- bed is the common help made uſe of by gar · 
deners to forward the growth of a plant, and force ve- 
tation, when the Kaſon of 1 does not-afford a 
Aufficient warmth. By the help of this, if it be ſkil- 
full ha: hotteſt climate of: the world may 
be, fo nearly imitated, that the ſeeds of thoſe. plants, 
which are brought from any country, may be here 
made to vegetate and floariſh-in England. 
In order to haye à right underſtanding of the hot- 
bed, we muſt confider what degree of heat is required 
For the growth of the plant we intend to cultivate ; for 
nature muſt be imitated as near as poſſible, and not 
forced or exceeded, if we hope for ſucceſs in our un- 
Heat and moiſture are certainly the rudiments of ve- 
getation; and therefore, whoever would promote the 
growth of a plant, muſt contrive how to have them in 
uch due proportion, as that neither one nor the other 
.exceeds thoſe limits, which nature has allotted for the 
growth of plants. A dry heat, we find from experi- 
ence, rather ſcorches and ſhrinks a plant, than * 
200 
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are cultivated in pots, and fer fingly 
*houg 


g16<--> A PP E N D:1 X. 
it grow; and wet, if it is not quickly en from 
the root of a plant, chills it, Aud often injures it paſt 
2 A 3 J 57 2 38 is 
moſt deſirable, 6 js raiſe erment of. 
raw or hofſe litter, Which for dne t ſend forth, 
from the earth lying upon it, that gentle ſteam, im- 
regnated with vegetative falts, which we find contri- 
botes ſo much to the growth of plants, beſides put- 
ting thoſe juices into motion, which;are lodged in the 
root, and circulating them thro? the proper veſſels. 
The ſteam, which is ſuppoſed to riſe from the rogt 
into the wood vellels' of ſatits, to furniſh them with 
Yap; will indeed of Welk my KY plant alive; but 
N the Sh time, the leaves, and other 
4 50 parts of a plant, which encompaſs the ſap vef- 
els, if they are too dry, will ſhrink and pinch thofe 


veſſels ſo very cloſe, that 'they then cannot admit, the 


fap to circulate” through them in ſuch quantity, as is 
neceſſary * to ſupport the plant in vigour: on the con- 
0 when the fpongy parts of plants ate kept moiſt 
the aſcendin Kr which afin riſe round 
Went them from the „then the ſaf veſſels are alſo 
more open, and at liberty to receive e nouriſhment 
e the roots. $10: 1.53 al 15 „i 22 2 
© "To explain this, let us conſider thoſt 5 Plants, Which 
chambers, and 
other places of the houſe, for ene in fummer, 
4 we allow. them 1 | 80 freſh earth, and wa- 
ter enough, as well ag At 12 much as t hey have ina 
A dee yet 1 5 ſenfibl e decline in a 1 480 Jays. 
or” want of” that eam, 


have this „ heloe as hoe ach A hich are ar t 

for ſhelter during the winter in a pn ae a the 
number of pots, in a coHectin 6 lants' afford fieddn 
enough to nourtfh one angther; which ohe! hy ple pot 
"cannot. 5 £112 28 egen 5 6:71 
The Hke is to be obſerved in f ut ft an, wer 
are forced to Water plants that Ace 934 1 they” 
/ that help but juſt "alive; becd e earth 


about 


about them is ſo dry, that it hardly emits any ſteam, 
or at leaſt not enough to ſupport them. However, no 
ſooner does the rain fall, than we find a contrary effect, 


as the vapours then riſe from the earth every where about 
_ - the plants, and make them flouriſh. Hence a hot · bed 


appears to be of uſe ſo long only as it can ſend out ſuch 
vapours from the earth lying upon it, as are neceſſary 
for the ſupport of the plants. When it wants the heat, 
which is required for that purpoſe, it muſt be renewed ; 
otherwiſe the moiſture, Which muſt be maintained to 
nouriſh the ronts of the plants growing in it, will chill 
and deſtroy them. We muſt not here be ſuppoſed to 
mean the ſteam, which ariſes from the dung itſelf, for 
that is known to be deſtructive to all plants; we mean 
the vapour only, which the heat of the dung evapo- 
rates from the earth lying upon it, and which will help 
the plants; but even this mult be tempered and well 
a left it ſhould ſcorch them. It may be mo- 
derated according to your deſire, by laying on your 
earth of a thickneſs proportionable to the heat of the 
dung below it, "54 | 

Having now conſidered the qualities required in a 
hot-bed, let us proceed to give proper directions for 
making it, Throw ap a load of. freſh horſe dung in a 


heap, mixing it well gether, and then let it remain 


for a week or ten days, by which time it will ferment, 


and come ta a Per heat. The bed then muſt be 


marked aut, anſwerable to the ſize of your frames, 
the length of it running from eaſt to weſt, ſo that it 
may face the ſun. Some gardeners dig a trench a ſpit 
deep to make the beds in, and others ſave that trouble, 
and make it all above ground. The ingenious Mr. 
Bradley tried both ways, and fonnd ſo little difference, 


that he could, nat ſay which was beſt, However, if the 


ground be wet and ſpringy, it is beſt, to make the bed 


led. In the ſpreading of the dung, care muſt be taken 
to lay it equal in every part, that, when the bed comes 
to ſettle, it may not lie uneven ; and, beſides, that it 
Ma heat altogether. + e 0 (RITES: 

_ Ygur beg being thus prepared, ſet on your frames, 
and put che ęarch you deſign * upon che dung, lay- 
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* 


quite above 17 Q iſe the dung may be chil- 
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ing it ridge-wiſe, that it may be more conveniently 
turned over, as you ſee occaſion, if the bed ſhould 
burn, When you find the extreme heat begin to abate, 
level the earth upon it, in order to ſow your intended 
ſeed, always obferving to have upon your bed the depth 


of fix or eight inches of earth, to prevent the extreme 


heat of the dung from ſpoiling your crop; for, ſhould 


the roots of whatever you ſow or plant touch the dung, 


they will certainly be ſpoiled. To theſe directions 
ſhould be added a careful obſervation of thoſe, who 
make hot-heds ; for theory and practice cannot be di- 
vided, and the one is indiſputably neceſſary to gain a 
complete knowledge of the other. . 
As to the earth, proper to cover the dung of hot- 
beds, it ſhould always be light, freſh, and well ſifted; 
for you ought to confider how tender the roots of thoſe 
lants will be, which you there intend to produce. 
The beſt compoſition for this purpoſe is ſandy loam, 
mixed with an equal part of well-rotted horſe-dung : 
let theſe lie in a heap together, and be ſcreened or ſifted 
when wanted. | N 


From theſe conſiderations on hot- beds, let us turn 


dur attention to conſider, what kind of water is the 
moſt proper to encreaſe the health and vigour of plants. 
It has been found, from repeated experiments, hat the 
cleareſt water is not to be preferred, nor ſuch as comes 
immediately from a cold ſpring ; neither ſhould it be 


- harſh, but rather ſoft and muddy. A ſtagnating wa- 


ter, that is well expoſed to the ſun, ſeems to be the 


beſt for the health of any plant. Pare rain-water, if 


it can be had without any mixture, is th beſt of all; 
for enriched or fattened water, becoming ſuch from 


dungs or other forcing ingredient, proves always fatal 


to plants, if not rightly underſtood ; at beſt, it can 


only contribute to make a plant grow ſomething the 
| quicker, and ſuch forcing of nature always proves of ill 


conſequence, as well to plants as animals, by ſhorten- 


ing their lives. 


Indeed, when annual plants are the objects of conſi- 


- deration, it may ſometimes be of ſervice to uſe theſe 
provocations, the better to bring them to perfection 
within the compaſs of our ſummer ; but then they 


muſt 
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muſt be applied conſiderately, and a right kind of mix- 
ture prepared for each reſpective ſort of plant; for we 
muſt not imagine, that one ſort of mixture, however 
fattening it may be, will alike contribute to the welfare 
of every ſort of plant. Mr. Bradley found by experi- 
ence, that the black water, taken from a danghill, 
will make a cabbage, or any of that race, proſper ex- 
tremely ; but having uſed the ſame water to other 
plants that were aromatic, and whoſe texture of parts 
was more cloſe, ſuch as myrtles, thyme, and the like, 
it ſoon killed them. This ſhews, that gardeners ought 
not to confide in. the richneſs' of any one- particular 
kind of water for the welfare of every ſort of plagt, 
any more than a ſkilful phyſician will preſcribe always 
the-Yame medicine for the relief of every kind of 
complaint. R WLs, FROGS TT 15 

. There. is another thing to be conſidered in preparing 
water for plants, which as yet ſeems to be very little 
regarded; that is, when we mix-pigeon's dung, or 
rather ſuch like ingredients in water, we muſt allow 
them due time to ferment before we uſe them, other- 
wiſe they will injure the-roots watered with them, and 
that will diſtemper the plants, which in the end may 
kill them, as we find from experience is - frequently 
the caſe. | | * * 4 n N T 
Mr. Evelyn very juſtly obſerves, ſpeaking of theſe 
mixtures, that they ſhould not-be uſed till they are ſuf- 
ficently ſweetened and purged from their predominant 
acrimony. That gentleman ſaw many plants deſtroy- 
ed by the uſe of unripe mixtures, though the ſame pre- 
arations, when fully maturated, performed wonders 
in forwarding the growth of the ſame kind of plants. 
The proportions of every ingredient ought to be re- 
ſonably conſidered, and the quantities not encreaſed 
too haſtily, merely becauſe a moderate quantity has 
already begun to ſhew its good effects. However, a 
few obſervations, to an ingenious perſon, who loves a 
urden, will ſoon make him a proper judge of theſe 
matters. Wb og | % 
Let us now return to plain water, which is undoubt- 
edly the moſt natural to plants. Of this, uſe only 
ſuch; if poſſible, that has ſtood in the ſun ſome days 
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to ſoften; either in ciſterns, or pits dug in the ground, 
which laſt is preferred by Mr. Bradley ; but even this 
ſhould not be uſed inconſiderately: we ſhould confider 


the moſt proper ſeaſon. for uſing it, and the beſt method 
of refreſhing plants with it. | 


* 


In the firſt place, we ought to water all plants in the 
morning, in ſuch ſeaſons when the nights are froſty, 
and in the evening in the warm ſeaſons. The reaſon 
of the firſt is, that too much wet, lying about the roots 
of plants, chills and pinches them ſo much, if it hap- 
pens to freeze, that they often periſn; but, if it be 
given in the morning, when there is likelihood of a 
warm day, it gives the plant ſuch nouriſhment as it 
requites.trom it, and is dried up before the froſt of the 
evening can have power over it. Morning watering s 
mould therefore be in Auguſt, September, and Oæober, 
March, April, and the greateſt part of May. From 
that time, to the middle of Augiſ, chuſe the evenings 
for that work; becauſe: then the extreme heat of the 
ſun would over-heat the water given in the morning to 
the plants, and ſcald their roots, beſides drying it up 
too quick, before the plants could receive due 'nouriſh- 
ment from it. Obſerve never to uſe evening water- 
ings after the ſun is down, without great neceſſity. 

In either of theſe waterings, care ſhould be taken to 
do it as near the ground as poſſible, and not to hold 
the watering- pot too high; for that would waſh the 
earth from about the roots of the plants, and contri- 
bute to make the ground hard, when che ſun comes to 
ſhine upon it, and ſo bind the roots too much. Before 

ou water, obſerve always, that the earth be open, and 

ooſe about the roots, and, above all, avoid, as much 
as can be, wetting the leaves; for, if the froſt comes 
upon them before they. are dry, it will pinch and rot 
K and, if the ſun ſhines hot upon them while 
they are wet, it will ſpot and change their colour. 
Beſides theſe ſimple waterings, collyſlowers, cu- 
cumbers, and thoſe plants which have large veſſels, 
ſhould be floated ; that is, the alleys between the ro-. 
ſhould be dammed up at each end, and filled with wa- 
ter, One of theſe floatings will do mere ſervice than 
6x waterings cloſe to tlie ſtems; for they feed and nou-- 


riſh 
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fiſh-the-extreme fibres, which alone want this help, 
and put the earth in ſuch a condition, that the ſmalleſt 
warmth of the ſun will evaporate that ſteam from it, 
which is ſo neceſſary to plump the principal parts of the 
leaves and ſtalks. 1 22 
It is a rule to be obſerved in the watering of plants, 
that, while they are not growing, they ſhould be kept 
as dry as poſſible; but, at the time of their growth, 
they ſhould never want water, giving them frequently 
a little at a time, and chiefly when they are in bloſſom: 
ſor if, by accident of weather, the water lies long 
about the roots of plants, it chills them, and checks 
their growth. It is alſo to be obſerved, that ſuch 
plants as are very ſucculent or juicy, ſuch as houſe · leek, 
&e. muſt have little water, as they contain moiſture 
enough in themſelves for their nouriſhment, and feed 
chiefly upon the air, which they 1mbibe and condenſe 
in their ſpongy parts, as having fewer ſap veſſels than 
any other kind of plants. Mr. Bradley, in his Hiſtory 
of Succulens Plants, lays it down as a rule, that the 
more ſucculent any plant is, the leſs water it requires; 
while thoſe, that have the greateſt proportion of ſap 
veſſels, and the leaft ſpongy parts, require frequent 
waterings, which we find to be true from common ex- 
perience in the garden, and by examining the ſtructure 
- of water plants, ſach as willows, &c. which are for 
the moſt part compoſed of ſap veſſels, and are theze- 
fore ſo tough, that they may be wrought into any figure 
without breaking ; but all juicy plants are brittle for 
want of theſe veſſels. 4 

In ſhort, if we were to examine with the micro(- 
cope the numbers and fizes ef the ſap veſſels, in 
every ſort of plant we intend to propagate, we might 
come to a certainty of the proportion of moiſture every 


plant required. 


We cannot conclude this Work without paying that 
juſt tribute, which is due to the wiſe 4uthor of Nature, 
who has not only provided man with every thing that 
is neceſſary either for his uſe or amaſcment, but has 
furniſhed him with reaſon to enquire into their various 


properties. The beaſts of the field either aſſiſt him in 
| F: 4 the 
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the eaſe of this labour, or ſupply him with the moſt 

nouriſhing food ; the inhabitants of the air above him, 
and thoſe of the waters beneath, furniſh his table with 
the moſt delicate repaſts; the earth affords him the 
moſt wholeſome vegetables, which preſerve the tempe- 
rature of his body, and relieve thoſe diſorders, which 
ariſe ſrom too free a uſe of groſſer food; beneath his 
feet, and deep in the bowels of the earth, inexhauſti- 
ble treaſures he hid, ſuck as gold, ſilver, and the moſt 
precious jewels; iron, to ſecure him in his habitation 


I 


trom aſſaſſination and plunder, and to make him every 


kind of inſtrument indiſpenſibly neceſſary in agricul- 
ture, navigation, and mechanical arts. Vain indeed 
is the attempt to enumerate, in a few lines, thoſe won- 
ders of the creation, of which theſe ſix Volumes are 
but an epitome ! Let us, however, from what we have 
read, draw this concluſion, that, in proportion as we 
encreaſe our knowledge of natural cauſes, the more 
elevated idea ſhall we have of him, who 1s the author 
of them all. | | 
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Mallows, common, 186 
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Mallows-vervain, 90 
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Navel-wort, 308 
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Melon, 200 Nightſhade, Deadly, 105 
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— of e, 2 Olive. Tree, 215 
Mother. wort, * bo Onion, 126 
Monk's-Rhubarb, baſtard, Opapanax, 77 
4 175 Op wm, 1 
Monk's-Hood, 17 Orange-Tree, . 103 
Mouſe-Ear, 117 Orrice, Florentine, 25 
Mouſe- Ear, common, 231 9 Daiſy, 105 
+ 3 0148 1 
Ut ein, rere“ " whe 4 
— . TIE 
ene 229 * 
„ ral win | ib. Pareira-Brava, Tc > 7 
uſta 152 Parſley, 229 
Muſtard, . 8 88. Parſley, Macedonian, ib. 
Myrobalans, Chebule, 47 Parſley, . 2080 
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: Potatoes, W 165 


r 
Parſnep 1. 35 ** eee | 
Parſaep, wi en SIN | Wo 4: 
Parſnep, Water, 2185 TY | JN e 
; Paſque. Flower, 224 Quince-Apple,/ 187 | 
Feach- Free, 190 8 141 
Pear- Trees, | 5M 45 | | fy 
Peaſe, | 234 . ” ö 2 . 
Pellitory of. ain, 28 R. 
Pellitory of hs Fall, 2 31 . "i eee 
Pennyroyal, 243 Radiſh, mo 
Pepper, . Radiſh, Horſe; 255 
Pepper, black, Radiſh, Water, - 2281 
Pepper, Gig 5 Wins, 485 
Pepper, Caan, i. Raſberry-buſd, 265 
Pepper, ns, © 3 Rhodium - wood, 3 
Pepper, Reſt harrow, 5 0 e 
Penwinkle, - © [236 Rhubarb, .' © 228 
Periwinkle, "ib, Rhubarb, Monks, 174 
Peruvian Bark, +, 34 Rhubarb, Engliſh, 29 
Peony, 221 Rice, | 220 
Pile-wort, 132 Rocket, 112 
Pimpernel, 2 Roſes z 943 250 
— OI Roſemary, 3462 
Pink, ground, Knking, re 
' 118 _ meadow, ' gies of 255 
Piſtachis Nutos, 3's '57 uuns W 2 42 | 100 
Rte. fea, | 2 f r ** 15 "An 
Plantain, — 27 that duft apy . 
— 118 Sag * — 8. 0 bf, F 
P Y Ys, 12k 10 | INI TI +4 
egranate-Tree,. 189 Saffron, | 46 


Saffron, baſtard, A 214468 
— meadow,” | ty 


. of Tena 35 


| Gage of Beth 
239 Ny Po 1 


Seneca i 
Shepherd's-Phrſe, 


Silver-Weed, 


C&t#rit, ts uſe 


Smallage, 


96 


Snake- root, Firginian, 30 


Snow-drop, * 
Solomon's-ſeal, 
Sorrel, 
Sarrel, Frenc 32: 
Southernwood, 
Sow-bread, 
Sow-thiſtle, 
Speedwell, 
mint, 


Spiſcnard, Indian, 


Spignel,. 
Manny 

urge, 
3 by leſſer, 
- $quills, 7 
St. John's-wort, 
Storax, | 
Storax, liquid, 
Strawberry, 
Strawberry-Tree, 
- Succory, 
Sugar-cane, 


> 


20 


1 N ins 1 4.41% 4.8] 
Gadicle, TS, 272 Sumack, 
Sarſaparilla, 29 Sun-dew, * 
Saracol, 77 Swallow-wort, 
Safſafras-Trer, | 1 9 2 oY 
Saving,” © of $ n . 
Savory, ee n ** 
Saxifrage, „„ > ONPMTT 
Seillions, «© 127 Tacamahac, 
Scammony, 78 Tamarinds, 
Scurvy=yraſs, 138 Temarik- Tree, 


Tanſey, /, 


Thyme of thie Oy | 
Thorn, ever green, 20 


Tobacco, 210 
Touchwood, 83 
Tormentil, © 294 
Tragacanth, 72 
Trefoil, Birds-foot, 298 


Trefoil, meadow, 29 
Trefoil, bituminous, 2 95 


Trefoil, pile, ib, 
Tulip, 2 
E 4 N 1 — | 
R 1 31 
urnep, 255 
Turpentine, common, 65 
Turpentine, Venice, 64 
Turpentine, S:rasburg, 65 
Turpentine of Chic, 64 
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an _ IN. D E X. 


oe Willow- Tree, 269 
EY AW ſpiked. — - 
Kon V. Winters-Bark, 44 
$8 en ___...__ Wanter-green, 245 
Valerian, 298 Wolfs- banè, Wes Rs - 
Valerian, wild, 299 Woodbind, 120 
Vetch, kidney, 312 Wood-Sage, — 5 
; ine, 4 | a 304 Wood-Sorrel, | 184 
iolet, 302 Wormwood, 86 
Vipers-graſs, 6.1, Wormwood, Roman, 87 
Yoouc-not, 60 Wormwood, Sea, ib. 
. e 
nn 1 4M 
lower, 205 
all- » 7 
| Water dock, great, 
Water-Lily, white, 8 
We be yellow, = 
+= gf ca 7 31 


compounds. By R. Brooxss, M. D. Author of the 


BOOKS Sold by T. CARNAN and F. NEWBERY, 
Jan. at No. 65, in St. Paul's Church- yard, London. 
5 | a a 1 „ 


HE GENIAL PRArieR of PhysC; ex- 

1 tracted chiefly from the writings of the moſt ce- 
lebrated Practical Phyſicians, and tranſactions of the 
London College, Medical Eſſays, and Memoirs of the 
learned academies in Europe. To which is prefixed, 
an introduction, containing enquiries: relative to the 
patient, of diſtinguiſhing one diſeaſe from another; 
of the pulſe, of the pal; ue of the nervous parts, of 
obſtructions, &c. By R. BROOKS, M. DP. In two 
vols. The ſixth edition, with conſiderable additions 
and improvements. Price 10s, bound in calf, or 9s, 
bound in the vellum manner, and labelled on the back. 
An introduction to Pyys1c- and SURGERY, con- 
taining, 1. Medicinal inſtitutions, or phyſiology, hy- 
gieine, pathology, ſemeiotice, and therapeutice. 2. A 
compendious. ſyſtem of anatomy. 3. A general ac- 
count of wounds, ulcers, tumours, Neger and 
dreſſings; as alſo, the ..medicines uſed in ſurgery, 
4. Botany, and the materia medica. 5. Pharmacy; 
a8 well chemical as galenical. 6. A diſpenſatory, con- 

taining a great variety of the moſt efficacious officinal 
compoſitions and extemporane6us-preſcriptions. 7. An 
index of diſeaſes and their remedies. 8. A poſologi- 
cal table, containing the doſes. of all the ſimples and 


General Practice of Phyſic. The ſecond edition. Price 
58. bound. wn od pri bo) n wed 41] Way 6 
The GENERAL DisPgENSATORY, containing a 
tranſlation. of the pharmacopœias, of the royal col- 
leges of phyſicians of London and Edinburgh; ' toge- 
ther with that of the royal hoſpital of Edinburgh, 
from the laſt edition. To which are added, the doſes, 
virtues, and uſes. of the ſimples as well as compounds. 
And in what caſes they are attended with danger, 
with a deſign to render the practice of phyſic more ſafe, 
_ eaſy, and ſucceſsful. The ſecond edition with large 
| 3 By R. Brookes, M. D. Price 3s. 6d, 
und. > 


The GENERAL GAZBTTEFR K i 
all 
-the 


graphical dictionary; containing a deſcription o 


* 


2 3 


"© 1 BOOKS. Soli by Cartian and Newbery, © 
the empires, kingdoms, ſtates, republics, provinces, 
ities, chief towns, forts, fortreſſes, caſtles, citadels, 
ſeas, -harbours, bays; rivers," lakes, mountains, capes, 
and promontories, in the*known world; together with 
the government, policy, coſtoms, manners, and reli- 
gion of the inhabitants. The extent, bounds, and 
natural productions uf each country; and the trade, 
manufactures, and curioſities of the cities and towns; 
their longitude, latitude, bearing and diſtances in 
Engliſh miles from remarkable places; as alſo, the 
 tieges they have undergone, and the battles that have 
been fought near them. Including an authentic ac- 
Count of the counties, cities, and market towns in Eng- 
land and Wales; as alſo, the villages with fairs, the 
days on which they ate kept, 3 to the New | 
Stile; as well as che cattle, goods, merchandizes 
that are ſold thereat. By R. BROORES, M. D. The 
ſecond edition, with great additions and improvements. 
R . 0 
. The BanLen, containing a careful ſelection from 
thoſe entertaining and intereſting eſſays, which have 
2 the public ſo much ſatisfaction under that title 
uring a Courſe of four years, in Owen's Weekly 
Chronicle. In two vols. Price 6s. bound. © 
be beſt and eaſieſt method of 5 uninter-= 
rupted health, to extreme old age; eftabhſhed upon 
the juſteſt laws of the animal œconomy, and confirm 
the. ſuffrages of the moſt celebrated practitioners, 
among the ancients and moderns, from a manuſeri 
found in the library of an eminent phyfician nel] 
deceaſed, and by him intended as a legacy to the world. 
Price 28. bound. p 7 . : | iy FRY 5 . at Fa 
A Vora RUND TH Wok p in his majefty's ſhip 
the Dolphin, commanded by the honourable Commo- 
dore Byron. In which is contained, a faithful account 
of the ſeveral places, people, plants, animals, xc. ſeen 
on the voyage: and, among other particulars, a mi- 
nute and exact deſcription of the ſtreights of Magel- 
Jan, and of the gigantic people called Patagonians. 
Together with an accurate account of ſeven iflands, 


lately diſcovered in the South Seas. By an officer on 


beard 


a - - 


"ET". * a 
BOOKS Sold by Catnin and Newbery. fl 
| 28 the ſhip.” The ſecon@ Edition. Price 36. 6d. 
ewed. a GE e 
FTuovenrs or Ciczko, on the following ſubjects, | 
viz. 1. Religion. 2. Man. z. Conſcience. 4. The TO 
Paſſions, ' 5, 'Wiſdom; 6. Probity. 7. Eloquence. | 
38. Friendſhip, 9. Old age. 10. Death. 11. Sci- 1 
pio's Dream. 12. Miſtellaneous Thoughts. Firlt | 
publiſhed in Latin and French, by the Abbe d'Olivet ; 
and now tranſlated into Engliſh with notes. Price 28. 
2 > 3716 hon TIL r 
The CunisTIans Netw YEARS Girr: contain- 
ing, a companion for the feaſts and faſts of the church 
England; prayers and meditations for the uſe of the 
Holy Communion; and à manual of devotions for the 
cloſet and the family. By a clergyman of the church 
of England. Price 28. bound. | TOY 


K 
- 
«4 


DesexrieTIon oFEnGLAaNnDAnd Walks: contain- 
ing, a particular account of each county, with its anti- 
quities, cufidſittes, fituation, fipure, extent, climate, 
rivers, lakes, mineral waters, ſoils, foffils, plants an 
minerals, apriculture, civil and ecclefiaſtical diviſions, 
cities, 'towfis, palaces,” ſeats, corporations, markets, 
fairs, manufatures, trade, fleges, battles, ' and the 
lives of illuſtrious men each county has produced. 
Embelliſhed with two hundred and forty copper- plates, 
of palaces, caſtles, cathedrals, the ruins of Roman 
and ſaxon buildings; and of abbeys, monaſteries 
and other religions houſes beſides à variety of cut 
of urns, inſertptions, and other antiquitles. In ten 
vols. Price 2 I. bound in calf, lettered and N 
or 11. 158. bound in the vellum manner, and labe le 
„„ %%% 02 „ 
KRektzerioxs on Death, by WII IAM Donn, 
L. L. D. prebendary of Bræcon, and chaplain in or- 
dinary to his majeſty. The fourth edition. Price 28. 
bound in the vellum manner, and labelled on the back. 
A Dictionary of the BryLt: or, an explanati- 
on of the proper names and difficult words, in the Old 
and New Teſtament, accented as they ought- to bs 
ronounced. Together with other particulars, equal- 
b uſeful” to thoſe who would underſtand the facred 


TP Scrip- 


5 . 
+% 
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BOOKS: Sold by, Carnan and Newbery. 
Fe. Price no. 
6d. bound. . Mr Hor 5 1 

The Evangelical Hiſtory. of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
Harmonized, ex; lained. and illuſtrated with variety of 

notes, practical and critical. To which is ſubjoined, 
an account of the propagation of chriſtianity, and the 
: 9 ſettlement and ſtate of the church; together 

with proper prefaces, and a compleat index. The 
whole dedicated to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons in Parliament aſſembled. By a ſociety: 
of Gentlemen. In two vols. octavo. Price 8s. bound. 
A familiar Explanation of the Poetical Works of 


' MaLTon. To which is prefixed, Mr. Appison's 


_ Criticiſm on Paradiſe Loſt, with a preface. By the 
Rev. Mr. Dopd. Price 28. 6d. bound. OY 
An Explanation of the Terms of Art, in the ſeveral 
branches of medicines, accented as they ought to be 
pronounced. Price 1s. e 

Foreign Eſſays on Agriculture and Arts; conſiſting 
chiefly of the moſt curious diſcoveries made in the ſe- 
veral provinces of France, Germany, Flanders, Swit- 
zerland, &c. and communicated by the learned in thoſe 
countries, for the improvement of Britiſh Huſbandry, 


with obſervations by the Tranſlator. Price 6s. bound. 


Reflections on the moral and religious Character of 
Davivy, KIR of Iſrael and Judah, wherein the aſ- 
perſons thrown upon him by a modern author are 
proved to be falſe and malicious; and the right the 
royal Patriarch has, not only in a political, but dike- 
wiſe in a moral and religious ſenſe, to the title of be- 
ing the man after God's own heart; is impartially 
ſtated and conſidered. By Joan Francis, M. A. 
. vicar of Lakenham, near Norwich. Price 2s. 6d. 
The HisTory or MEgckLENBURGH, from the firſt 
ſettlement of the Vandals in that country to the pre- 
ſent time; including a 1 about three thouknd 
years. Price 5s. bound. . l 
AM DieiIxAL Diecriox ART; including phyſic, 
ſurgery, anatomy, chymiſtry, and botany, in all their 
branches relative to medicine. Together with a hiſ- 
- tory of drugs; an account of their various preparati- 
ons, combinations and uſes; and an introductory 


BOOKS volt bj Carman and Newbery, | 
preface, tracing the progreſs of phyſic, and explain- 
Ing the chooHlty which hive ln Salty Bos p allein 3 
ages of the world. With copper plates. In three 
vols, folio. By R. James, M. D, Price 71. 76. 
WITT Re nn 4 

The Ip ER; by the author of the Rambler, in two. 
vols, The third edition with additional effays, Price 
Wo ta lrCIN dd er pond A rn, 92 
The HisTorxy of EncLanv, in a Series of Letters, 
from a nobleman to his ſon, In two vols. Price 6s. 
bound in the vellum manner and labelled on the back, 
or, 7s. bound in calf, lettered with regiſters. © 
" The Lips or Ricyard Nasn Eſq; late maſter of 
the ceremonies at Bath. Extracted principally from. 
his original papers. The ſecond edition. Price 45. 
"bound. i mm . | | | Ho 
 NorTHERN ANTIqQuUITIES : or, a deſcription f 
the manners, cuſtoms, religion, and laws of the an» 
cient Danes, and other northern nations; including 
thoſe of our own Saxon anceſtors. With a tranſlation” 
of the Edda, or ſyſtem of Runic Mythology, and 
other pieces from the ancient iflandic ' tongue. In 
two vols. Tranſlated from Mons. MALLERT's Intre- 
ductional Hiſtoire de Dannemarc, &c. with additional 
notes, by the Engliſh tranſlator, and Goranson's 
Latin verſion of the Edda. Price 10s. 6d. bound in 
the vellum manner and labelled on the back, or, 12s, | 
bound in calf, lettered with regiſters. Tt 
 Uroy1a : containing an impartial hiſtory of the 
manners, cuſtoms, polity," government, &c. of that 
iſland. Written in Latin by Sir Tromas More, 
chancellor of England; an interſperſed with man 
important articles of ſecret Hiſtory, relating to the ftate 
of the Britiſh . nation. Tranſlated into Engliſh by 
GILBERT BURN EA late biſhop of Suram. To this 
edition is added, a ſhort account of Sir Tromas 
More's life and trial; and a prayer made by him 
while he was a priſoner in the Tower. The whole te» 
viſed, corrected, and greatly improved, by THS 
WIIII AEO, Eſq, Price 26 6d. bound, 
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a preface, ſetting forth the nature- 240 nece 
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Service. To which are added, een Elliot 8. di, 

5 rections for ing over the Little Buſ- 
Jerab, by the way of Bagdad, Mouſul, Or 


: : Exf-Indiaman, „ till ſhe was un ortunately wrec 
Fiayſactions of twenty-three of the FORE Fg were 

JM aniraculopſly ſaved 155 Zan, uni AS 5 7 
1 3 > draughtaf which l peg: Tie 


: , alete. Frieß 3. by 


" B00Ks eld by Sa 2 N ber) 
The NEW TESTAMENT, adapted to the capacities 
4 children. To which is added, an hiſtorical account 
of the lives, actions, travels, ſufferings, and death of 


the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, viz. St. Peter, St. Paul, 


ya James the Great, St. John,- St. Andrew, St. Phi- 


3M lip, St. Thomas, St. Barthalomew, St. Matthew, St. 
5 BY the Lets, St. Simon, St. Jude, St. * 


t. Barnabas, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. Stephen, with 

5 of the 
Work, Adorned with cuts; deſign | by the celebrated 
*RarHAEL, and engraved T's Me, Wa Varkzx. Price 


5 as. 6d. bound. 


The NxwWS-RTAPERG P as . 2 Mi- 
Jitar Dictionary, Explaining the moſt difficult terms 


3 5 made uſe of in ortifcation, gunnery, and the whole 
1 compaſs of milſtacy art. And a Naval Dictionary; 
37 e the tetms uſed in navigation, . ſhip- build - 


c. To which is added, a conciſe Political 


747 Tory. of Europe ; with the genealogies and fami- 
| 1 2 ies of the ſeveral emperors, IK ky and princes, now 
er 1 


reigning; and ſome account of gions they pro- 
, Price 28, bound. 


A Jovxsax, from Calcutta in Bengal, by ſea, to 


; 4 5 12 from thence, acroſs the 5 Deſart to A- 
leppo; and from thence, to M 1 through 


France to England, in the year 1750. Mr. Bakr ; 
nd in the Eal bade Com pany 3 


eſart, + fon Yu u 
a, and 


Aleppo; an account of the countri | Cities, and towns 
adjacent to N ; with a map bo Mr, n 5 
and a journal of the proceedings of the ae 


the caſt coaſt of Africa. With a daily aceount the 
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